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Cheapest  Tire  Service 

Your  tires  cost  you  just  exactly  what  they  cost  you  per  mile  of  wear. 

The  first  cost  of  a  tire  is  a  reliable  guide  only  when  it  adds  up  enough  real 
uileage  wear  in  the  end. 

Find  out  the  exact  cost  of  your  tire  service,  and  thoi  you  will  know  the  truth 
bout  real  tire  economy. 

Today  the  majority  of  serious  automobile  owners  understand  this  —  that  is 
\y  they  are  buying  “Nobby  Treads” — that  is  why  “Nobby  Treads”  are  called 

Business  Basis  Tires 

\nd  remember  this — investigations  prove  that  vrith  “Nobby  Tread”  Tires 
ures  are  90%  less  than  with  the  average  tire. 

tday  “Nobby  Tread”  Tires  are  the  largest  selling  high*grade  anti-skid  tires 
vorld. 

ed  upon  their  remarkable  mileage  records 

“Nobby  Tread”  Tires 

->ld  under  our  regular  warranty — perfect  workmanship  and  material — 
djustments  are  on  a  basis  of 

5,000  Miles 


m  thousands  of  veteran  motorists  now  use** Nobby  Tread”  Tires 
their  front  and  rear  wheels  through  all  seasons,  because  they  give 
^  anti-skid  protection  and  the  lowest  cost  per  mile. 

United  States  Tire  Company  | 
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A  new  Serial  Story 
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WHY  WE  ARE  NOT  CHANGING  EVERYBODY’S 
TO  THE  FLAT  SHAPE 


E  ASKED  the  art  man  to  give  us 
roses  on  the  cover  this  month  for 
our  birthday. 

The  June  issue,  Nineteen  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Three,  was  the  first  issue  of  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine  under  our  direction. 

Only  a  little  while  ago,  and  yet  it  seems  a 
long,  long  time. 

Perhaps  because  we  have  had  our  oar  in  so 
many  streams. 

Unless  you  have  thought  it  out  for  your¬ 
selves,  you  will  not  have  realized  the  reach  and 
influence  of  a  magazine  like  Everybody’s. 

A  great  magazine  reaches  millions  directly 
every  year,  and  on  a  hundred  themes  vital  to 
the  biggest  life  of  the  individual  and  the  na¬ 
tion;  vital  economically,  vital  socially,  vital 
politically,  vital  spiritually. 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  a  great  period¬ 
ical  have  a  most  inspiring  opportunity. 

Also  a  terrifying  responsibility. 

One  misstatement  of  an  important  fact  in 
a  magazine  trusted  by  its  readers  may  do  in¬ 
calculable  harm. 


One  injustice  to  an  individual  can  never 
be  atoned. 

We  can  understand  the  feelings  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  deliberately  elects  to  make  a  maga¬ 
zine  for  entertainment.  The  publisher  who 
makes  a  clean  magazine  of  entertainment  is  a 
public  benefactor. 

We  aim  to  giv'e  in  Everybody’s  every  month 
a  goodly  proportion  of  clean  entertainment. 

But  no  one  would  ever  think  of  classing 
Everybody’s  as  a  magazine  of  entertainment. 

Everybody’s  has  a  purpose. 

A  purpose  which  goes  beyond  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Everybody’s  is  made  for  intelligent,  in¬ 
fluential  folks  who  have  time  and  heart  for 
helping  on  the  Common  Good. 

Everybody’s  is  not  made  to  make  money. 

Everybody’s  is  not  made  to  make  trouble. 

We  have  made  a  good  deal  of  both. 

That  was  as  it  hapipened. 

Just  now  w’e  are  not  making  much  of 
either. 

That  also  is  as  it  hap>p)ens. 


(^Continued  on  page  6) 
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Waste  Not — 
Want  Not 

Remember  this  when 
buying  a  low  price 
watch;  there  is  no  more 
excuse  for  wasting  a 
dollar  on  a  watch  than 
$100. 

In  either  case  you  should 
get  your  dollar* s  worth. 

This  you  are  not  apt  to 
do  unless  there’s  a  name 
you  know  on  the  dial. 

The  name  "IngersolT*  on 
the  dial  of  a  watch  means 
guaranteed  timekeeping. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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(^Continutd  from  page  4^ 


The  p)oint  is,  we  are  on  the  same  job  we 
started  on,  and  we  mean  to  stay  on  that  job. 

We  try  not  to  take  ourselves  too  seriously. 
We  realize  our  limitations.  We  realize  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

If  realizing  limitations  and  responsibilities 
were  sufficient  reasons  for  throwing  up  a  job, 
every  man  engaged  in  any  worth-while  work 
would  quit. 

Everywhere  men  are  facing  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  spite  of  their  limitations. 

Some  one  said,  “A  friend  is  a  man  who 
knows  you,  and  likes  you  in  spite  of  it.” 

A  man  is  a  human  being  who  knows  his  limi¬ 
tations  and  makes  the  most  of  himself  in  spite 
of  them. 

W’e  unblushingly  put  Everybody’s  in  the 
man  class. 

Greatly  inspired  by  our  opportunities,  we 
go  forward  serenely,  and  as  strongly  as  may 
be,  to  whatever  awaits  us. 

THE  WHY  OF  THE  FLAT  SHAPE 

We  promised  last  month  to  tell  you  why  we 
are  not  changing  the  shape  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine. 

First  of  all,  it  is  our  personal  belief  that  the 
shape  of  a  magazine  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  success  of  a  magazine. 

The  success  of  a  magazine  is  inevitably  de¬ 
termined  by  the  contents  of  a  magazine. 

An  indifferently  edited  magazine  may  make 
a  fair  success  if  superbly  handled.  A  supierb- 
ly  edited  magazine  may  make  a  fair  success  if 
indifferently  handled.  By  “handling”  we  mean 


typography,  manufacture,  the  circulating  and 
advertisement  solicitation. 

A  superb  success  is  made  only  when  a  maga-  I 
zine  is  superbly  edited  and  superbly  handled,  p 
Any  magazine  so  edited  and  so  handled  is 
bound  to  succeed,  whatever  its  shape.  I 

Now,  it  so  hap{)ens  that  for  a  couple  of  years 
past  some  of  the  publications  in  the  flat  shape 
have  been  better  edited  and  better  handled 
than  most  of  the  publications  in  the  standard 
shape — the  shape  of  Everybody’s. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  advertiser  has 
instinctively  favored  those  better  edited,  bet¬ 
ter  handled  publications,  and  has  taken  a  lot 
of  business  out  of  the  magazines  shaped  like 
Everybody’s  and  put  it  in  the  flat  publica¬ 
tions. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  some  advertisers 
believe,  or  think  they  believe,  that  they  get 
more  value  for  their  advertising  at  the  same 
price  when  their  advertisements  are  run  along¬ 
side  reading-matter.  They  think  that  you 
readers  are  more  likely  to  see  their  advertise¬ 
ments  when  they  are  run  alongside  the  edito¬ 
rial  matter,  than  when  they  are  segregated  in 
the  front  and  back  of  the  book,  as  they  are  in 
Everybody’s. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe,  or  think  we  ; 
believe,  that  when  the  reader  goes  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  section  for  the  sake  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  themselves,  the  advertising  is  dignified 
and  its  value  enhanced  immeasurably  thereby. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  case,  we  do  know 
that  the  standard  magazines — magazines  the 


(^Continued  on  page  S) 
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We  will  send  you  postpaid 
a  can  of 


-  enough  to  polish  a  small  Boor,  a  piano,  an  automo-  to  use.  Gives  perfect  results  over  any  fijish — 
bile  or  several  pieces  of  furniture.  Johnson's  Pre-  varnish  shellac,  oil,  etc.  Imparts  a  perfectly  hard, 
pared  Wax  is  a  complete  finish  and  polish  for  all  dry,  artistic  finish  of  great  beauty  and  durability. 
fliMtrs.  linoleum,  woodwork,  furniture,  pianos,  and  It  is  impervious  to  water,  scratches,  heel-marks, 
for  the  body,  hood  and  fenders  of  automobiles,  finger-prints,  dust,  etc.  and  can  easily  be  kept  in 
limousines  and  electrics.  It  is  very  clean  and  easy  perfect  condition. 


for  the  artistic  coloring  of  all  wood.  With  it  inex-  is  economical — dries  quickly  and  is  very  easy  to 
pensive  soft  woods  may  be  finished  so  they  are  as  use.  It  has  no  equal  for  finishing  new  furniture, 
beautiful  as  hard  wood.  Made  in  s«'venteen  shades  in-  woodwork  and  floors  and  for  doing  over  old  work 
eluding  J/akogany,  Mission,  Early  English,  Fumid,  of  this  character — for  staining  basketry,  etc. 

etc.  Johnson’s  Wood  Dye  penetrates  deeply — 

Free  Instruction  Book 

Best  paint  dealers  are  supplied  with  our  25c  color 
boo!<;let  “The  Proper  Treatment  for  Floors,  Wood¬ 
work  and  Furniture.’’  Ask  yours  for  a  free  copy — 
if  he  hasen't  one,  we  will  send  it  free  and  postpaid 
upon  request.  This  booklet  is  the  work  of  famous 
experts — it  is  full  of  valuable  ideas  on  home  beauti- 
fymg,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  Ac  SON  ■  Address 

**Th*  Fimtihimi 

RACINE,  WIS.  I  t'dy  or  . 


Ev.  6 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wta. 

7  enclose  10c  for  Instruction  Book  on  Hfitne 
Beautifying  and  a  can  of  Johnson’s  Prepared 
Wax — sufficient  for  a  small  floor,  an  automo¬ 
bile,  a  piano  or  several  pieces  of  furniture. 

Name . 
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shape  of  Everybody’s — have  built  up  large 
businesses  through  advertising  in  the  stand¬ 
ards  alone. 

In  other  words,  the  advertising  space  in 
Everybody’s  Magazine  has  been  proved  to 
be  valuable.  It  has  been  proved  to  be  worth 
a  great  deal.  It  has  been  proved  to  be  a  good 
buy  at  some  price. 

Whatever  that  price  is,  we  mean  to  charge. 
And  we  believe  we  should  and  will  continue  to 
get  a  lot  of  business  for  Everybody’s  at  a 
right  price  in  the  years  to  come. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  publishers  who 
have  changed  their  magazines  to  the  flat  size. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  publishers  who 
have  changed  their  serious  magazines  into 
magazines  of  entertainment. 

Both  moves  may  have  been  e.xtremely  clever, 
business- wise. 

But  we  believe  that  the  publishers  who  have 
changed  to  the  flat  shape  from  standard,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  more  advertising,  have 
misinterpreted  the  real  reasons  for  the  drift 
of  advertising  toward  the  flats. 

We  are  making  Everybody’s  Magazine  for 
the  reader. 

We  believe  that  if  we  can  hold  a  half-mil¬ 
lion  circulation  in  intelligent,  influential  homes 
— natural  circulation — the  magazine  desired 
for  its  own  sake,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
securing  all  the  advertising,  at  a  right  price, 
that  belongs  to  us,  and  making  all  the  money 
that  is  good  for  us. 

We  believe  that  the  present  shape  of  Every¬ 
body’s  is  the  ideal  shape  for  a  magazine  reader. 


Reader,  not  looker. 

Our  great  consideration  is  the  contents. 

We  want  a  bright,  interesting,  snappy-look- 
ing  book,  of  course.  That  is  American.  But 
what  we  want  above  everything  is  the  right 
stuff  in  the  book. 

If  we  get  the  right  stuff,  we  will  have  the 
readers.  If  we  do  not  get  the  right  stuff,  we 
do  not  deserve  the  readers. 

If  we  have  the  readers,  real  readers,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  sure  to  know  it. 

We  are  continuing  the  present  shape  of 
Everybody’s,  then,  because  we  believe  that 
it  is  the  right  shape  for  a  real  magazine  reader. 

It  is  comfortable  to  hold,  comfortable  to 
read,  comfortable  to  pack,  comfortable  to  have 
around. 

OUR  ONE  WORRY 

We  are  not  worrying  at  all  about  the  shape 
of  the  book. 

We  are  not  worrying  about  the  advertising. 

We  are  not  worrying  about  anything,  really. 
But  once  in  a  while  we  do  get  a  bit  wabbly, 
wondering  if  we  will  measure  up  to  our  superb 
opportunities. 

Wondering  if  we  can  continue  to  make  a 
real  magazine  for  real  pieople.  Of  course  we 
believe  we  can. 

Fortunately,  this  does  not  depend  upon  us 
alone.  ToEvERYBODY’s,more  than  to  most  other 
magazines,  we  believe,  the  readers  have  given 
their  help, their  personal  interest,  their  backing. 

We  look  eagerly  beyond  the  threshold  of 
this  birthday. 
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AUTHOR  OF  "THE  BUTTERFLY,"  ETC. 


ILLUSTR.\TIONS  BY  EDWARD  L.  CHASE 


F  YOU  want  a  love-story  as  modern  as  1915  and  as  full  of  sentiment  as 
1869— Henry  Kitchell  Webster.  If  you  want  a  marriage-story  chock- 
,  full  of  problems  and  yet  cbock-full  of  humor — Henry  Kitchell  Webster. 

I  If  you  want  the  most  realistic  story  possible  about  actors  and  actresses 
i  and  stage-life — Henry  Kitchell  Webster. 

He’s  got  them  all  in  this  story.  Young  Love — and  the  Adventures  in  Matrimony — and, 
later  on,  the  Stage.  And  he’s  taken  the  biggest  man-and-woman  theme  he  has  ever 
handled,  and  he  has  put  it  across  with  his  own  unique  combination  of  “the  punch’’  and 
“the  light  touch.”  It’s  his  best  novel  yet — we  say.  And  so  will  you. — THE  EDITORS. 
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mNDEED,”  continued  the  profess-  where  about  twenty,  with  a  heap  of  hair 
or,  glancing  demurely  down  at  that  had,  in  spite  of  its  rather  common- 
his  notes,  “if  one  were  the  editor  place  chestnut  color,  a  sort  of  electric  vital- 
of  a  column  of — er — advice  to  ity  about  it.  She  had  a  strong  chin,  with  a 
young  girls,  such  as  I  believe  is  to  be  found,  slight  forward  thrust,  and  a  humorous 
along  with  the  household  hints  and  the  dress  lift' to  her  otherwise  sensible  nose.  She 
patterns  on  the  ladies’  page  of  most  of  our  had  good  straight-looking,  expressive  eyes, 
newspapers — if  one  were  the  editor  of  such  too,  and  a  big,  wide,  really  beautiful  mouth, 
a  column,  one  might  crv’stalize  the  remarks  with  square  white  teeth  in  it,  which,  when 
I  have  been  making  this  morning  into  a  she  smiled  or  yawned — and  she  yawned  more 
warning — never  marr>’  a  man  with  a  pas-  luxuriously  than  any  girl  who  had  ever  sat 
sion  for  principles.”  in  his  classes — exerted  a  sort  of  hypnotic 

It  got  a  laugh,  of  course.  Professorial  effect  on  him.  All  that,  however,  left  un¬ 
jokes  always  do.  But  the  girl  didn’t  laugh,  explained  the  quality  she  had  of  making 
She  came  to  with  a  start — she  had  bwn  you,  whatever  she  did,  irresistibly  aware  of 
staring  out  the  window — and  wrote,  appar-  her.  And,  conversely,  unaware  of  every 
ently,  the  fool  thing  down  in  her  note-book,  one  else  about  her. 

It  was  the  only  note  she  had  made  in  thirty-  A  bit  of  campus  slang  occurred  to  him  as 
five  minutes.  quite  literally  applicable  to  her.  She  had 

All  of  his  brilliant  exposition  of  the  para-  all  the  rest  of  them  faded, 
dox  of  Rousseau  and  Robespierre  (he  was  It  wasn’t,  apparently,  an  effect  she  tried 
giving  a  course  on  the  French  Revolution),  for.  He  had  to  acquit  her  of  that.  Nor 
the  strange  and  yet  inevitable  fact  that  {he  even,  perhaps,  one  that  she  was  conscious 
softest,  most  sentimental,  rose-scented  re-  of.  When  she  came  early  to  one  of  his  lec- 
ligion  ever  invented,  should  have  produced,  tures — it  didn’t  happen  often — the  men 
through  its  most  thoroughly  infatuated  dis-  showed  a  practical  unanimity  in  trying  to 
ciple,  the  ghastliest  reign  of  terror  that  ever  choose  seats  near  by,  or  at  least  where  they 
shocked  the  woild;  his  masterly  character  could  see  her.  But,  while  this  didn’t  dis- 
study  of  the  “sea-green  incorruptible,”  too  tress  her  at  all — they  were  welcome  to  look 
humane  to  swat  a  fly,  yet  capable  of  send-  if  they  liked — she  struck  no  attitudes  for 
ing  half  of  France  to  the  guillotine  in  order  their  benefit.  A  sort  of  breezy  indifference 
that  the  half  that  was  left  might  believe  — he  selected  that  phrase  finally  as  the  best 
unanimously  in  the  rights  of  man — all  this  description  of  her  attitude  toward  all  of 
the  girl  had  let  go  by  unheard,  in  favor,  ap-  them,  including  himself.  When  she  was 
parently,  of  the  drone  of  a  street  piano,  late,  as  she  usually  was,  she  slid  unosten- 
which  came  in  through  the  open  window  tatiously  into  the  back  row — if  possible,  at 
on  the  wings  of  a  prematurely  warm  March  the  end  where  she  could  look  out  of  the 
wind.  Of  all  his  philosophizing,  there  was  window’.  But,  for  three  minutes  after  she 
not  a  pen-track  to  mar  the  virginity  of  the  had  come  in,  he  knew  he  might  as  well  have 
page  she  had  opened  her  note-book  to  when  stopped  his  lecture  and  be^n  reciting  the 
the  lecture  began.  Greek  alphabet.  She  was,  in  the  professor’s 

And  then,  with  a  perfectly  serious  face,  mind,  the  final  argument  against  co-educa- 
she  had  written  down  his  silly  little  joke  tion.  Her  name  was  Rosalind  Stanton,  but 
about  advice  to  young  girls.  his  impression  was  that  they  called  her 

There  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  Rose, 
she  should  be  the  girl.  There  were  tw’enty  The  bell  rang  out  in  the  corridor.  He  dis- 
or  thirty  of  them  in  the  class  along  w’ith  missed  the  class  and  began  stacking  up  his 
about  as  many  men.  And,  partly  because  notes.  Then,  “Miss  Stanton,”  he  said, 
there  was  no  reason  for  his  paying  any  She  detached  herself  from  the  stream 
special  attention  to  her,  it  annoyed  him  that  was  mov’ing  toward  the  door  and,  with 
frightfully  that  he  did.  a  good-humored  look  of  inquiry  about  her 

She  was  goo<l-looking,  of  course — a  rather  very  expressive  eyebrows,  came  toward  him. 
boyishly  splendid  young  creature  of  some-  .\nd  then  he  wished  he  hadn’t  called  her. 
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She  had  spoiled  his  lecture  —  a  perfectly 
good  lecture — and  his  impulse  had  been  to 
remonstrate  with  her.  But  the  moment  he 
saw  her  coming  he  knew  he  wasn’t  going  to 
be  able  to  do  it.  It  wasn’t  her  fault  that 
her  teeth  had  h>'pnotized  him  and  her  hair 
tangled  his  ideas. 

“This  is  an  idiotic  question,”  he  said  as 
she  paused  before  his  desk,  “but  did  you 
get  anything  at  all  out  of  my  lecture  except 
my  bit  of  facetious  advice  to  young  girls 
about  to  marr\-?” 

She  flushed  a  little  (a  girl  like  that 
hadn’t  any  right  to  flush.  It  ought  to  be 
against  the  college  regulations'!,  drew  her 
brows  together  in  a  puzzled  sort  of  way, 
and  then,  with  her  wide,  boyish,  good-hu¬ 
mored  mouth,  she  smiled.  “I  didn’t  know 
it  was  facetious,”  she  said.  “It  struck  me 
as  pretty  good.  But — I’m  awfully  sorr>’  if 
you  thought  me  inattentive.  You  see, 
mother  brought  us  up  on  the  Social  Con¬ 
tract  and  the  Age  of  Reason,  such  things, 
and  I  didn’t  put  it  down  because  .  .  .” 

“I  see,”  he  said.  “I  beg  your  pardon.” 

She  smiled,  perfectly  cheerfully  begged 
his,  and  assured  him  she’d  try  to  do  better. 

Another  girl  who  had  been  waiting  to 
speak  to  the  professor,  perceiving  that  their 
conversation  was  at  an  end,  came  and  stood 
beside  her  at  the  desk — a  scrawny  girl  with 
an  eager  voice,  and  a  question  she  wanted 
to  ask  about  Robespierre;  and  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other,  Rosalind  Stanton’s  valedictory 
smile  seemed  to  include  a  consciousness  of 
this  other  girl — a  consciousness  of  a  con¬ 
trast.  It  might  not  have  been  any  more 
than  that,  but  somehow  it  left  the  professor 
feeling  that  he  had  given  himself  away. 

He  was  particularly  polite  to  the  other 
girl,  because  his  impulse  was  to  act  so  very 
differently. 

There  is  nothing  cloistral  about  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  except  its  architecture. 
The  presence  of  a  fat  abbot  or  a  lady  prior¬ 
ess  in  the  corridor  outside  the  recitation- 
room  would  have  fitted  in  admirably  with 
the  look  of  the  warm  gray  walls  and  the 
car\'en  pointed  arches  of  the  window  and 
door  casements,  the  blackened  oak  of  the 
doors  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  the 
person  whom  Rose  found  waiting  for  her 
out  there,  afforded  the  piquant  effect  of  con¬ 
trast.  Or  would  have  done  so,  had  the 
spectacle  of  him  in  that  ver\'  occupation 
not  been  so  familiar. 


He  was  a  ’Varsity  half-back,  a  gigantic 
blond  young  man  in  a  blue  serge  suit.  He 
said  “Hello,  Rose!”  and  she  said  “Hello, 
Harr>'!”  And  he  heaved  himself  erect  from 
the  wall  he  had  been  leaning  against  and 
reached  out  an  immense  hand  to  absorb  the 
little  stack  of  notel>ooks  she  carried.  She 
ignored  the  gesture,  and  when  he  asked  for 
them,  said  she’d  carry  them  herself.  There 
was  a  sort  of  strategic  advantage  in  having 
your  own  notebooks  under  your  own  arm — 
a  fact  which  no  one  appreciated  better  than 
the  half-back  himself. 

He  looked  a  little  hurt.  “Sore  about 
something?”  he  asked. 

She  smiled  widely  and  said,  “Not  a  bit!” 

“I  didn’t  mean  at  me  necessarily,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  and  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
professor  had  detained  her  after  he  had  dis¬ 
missed  the  class.  “What’d  he  try  to  do — 
call  you  dow’n?” 

There  was  indignation  in  the  young  man’s 
voice — a  hint  of  the  protector  aroused — of 
possible  retribution. 

She  grinned  again.  “Oh,  you  needn’t  go 
back  and  kill  him,”  she  said. 

He  blushed  to  the  ears.  “I’m  sorry,”  he 
obser\’ed  stiltedly,  “if  I  appear  ridiculous.” 

But  she  went  on  smiling.  “Don’t  you 
care,”  she  said.  “Everybody’s  ridiculous 
in  March.  You’re  ridiculous.  I’m  ridicu¬ 
lous,  he” — she  nodded  back  along  the  cor¬ 
ridor — “he’s  plumb  ridiculous.” 

He  wasn’t  wholly  appeased.  It  was 
rather  with  an  air  of  resignation  that  he 
held  the  door  for  her  to  go  out  by.  They 
strolled  along  in  silence  until  they  rounded 
the  comer  of  the  building.  Here,  ceremoni¬ 
ously,  he  fell  back,  walked  around  behind 
her,  and  came  up  on  the  outside.  She 
glanced  up  and  asked  him,  incomprehensi¬ 
bly,  to  walk  on  the  other  side,  the  way 
they  had  been.  He  wanted  to  know  why. 
This  was  where  he  belonged. 

“You  don’t  belong  there,”  she  told  him, 
“if  I  want  you  the  other  way.  And  I  do.” 

He  heaved  a  sigh  and  said,  “Women!” 
under  his  breath.  Mutabile  semper!  No 
matter  how  much  you  knew  about  them, 
they  remained  incomprehensible.  Their 
whims  passed  explanation.  He  was  getting 
downright  sulky. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  her  an  injus¬ 
tice.  There  was  a  perfectly  valid  reason 
for  her  wanting  him  to  walk  on  the  other 
side.  What  gave  the  appearance  of  pure 
caprice  to  her  request  was  just  her  womanly 
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dislike  of  hurtin"  his  feelings.  There  was 
a  small  boil  on  the  left  side  of  his  neck,  and 
when  he  walked  at  her  left  hand  it  didn’t 
show. 

“Oh,  don’t  be  fussy,”  she  said.  “It’s 
such  a  dandy  day.” 

But  the  half-back  refused  to  be  comfort¬ 
ed.  And  he  was  right  about  that.  A  wom¬ 
an  never  tells  you  to  cheer  up,  in  that  brisk, 
unfeeling  way,  if  she  really  cares  a  cotton 
hat  about  your  troubles.  And  a  candid, 
deliberate  self-examination  would  have  con¬ 
vinced  Rose  that  she  didn’t,  in  spite  of  the 
sentimentally  warm  March  wind  that  was 
blowing  her  hair  about.  She  was  less  moved 
by  the  half  -  back’s  sorrows  this  morning 
than  at  any  time  during  the  past  six  months. 
She’d  hardly  have  minded  the  boil  before 
to-day. 

Six  months  ago,  he  had  been  a  very  won¬ 
derful  f)erson  to  her.  There  had  been  a 
succession  of  pleasant — of  really  thrilling 
discoveries.  First,  that  he’d  rather  dance 
with  her  than  with  any  other  girl  in  the 
University.  (You’re  not  to  forget  that  he 
was  a  celebrity.  During  the  football  sea¬ 
son,  his  name  was  on  the  sporting  page  of 
the  Chicago  papers  every  day — generally 
in  the  headlines  when  there  was  a  game  to 
write  about;  and  Walter  Camp  had  devoted 
a  whole  paragraph  to  explaining  why  he 
didn’t  put  him  on  the  first  all-American 
Eleven  but  on  the  second  instead — a  gross 
injustice  which  she  had  bitterly  resented.) 

There  was  a  thrill,  then,  in  the  discovery 
that  he  liked  her  better  than  other  girls, 
and  a  greater  thrill  in  the  subsequent  dis¬ 
covery’  that  she  had  become  the  basis  of  his 
whole  orientation.  It  was  her  occupations 
that  left  him  leisure  for  his  own;  his  leisure 
w’as  hers  to  dispose  of  as  she  liked;  his  en¬ 
ergy’,  including  his  really  prodigious  physic¬ 
al  prow’ess,  to  be  directed  toward  any  ob¬ 
ject  she  thought  laudable.  Six  months  ago 
she  wouldn’t  have  laughed — not  exactly  in 
that  derisive  way  at  least — at  the  notion  of 
his  going  back  and  beating  up  the  pro¬ 
fessor. 

There  had  been  a  thrill,  too,  in  their  more 
sentimental  passages.  But  at  this  point 
there  developed  a  most  perplexing  phenom¬ 
enon.  The  idea  that  he  wanted  to  make 
love  to  her,  really  moved  and  excited  her — 
set  her  imagination  to  exploring  all  sorts  of 
roseate  mysteries.  The  first  time  he  had 
ever  held  her  hand — it  was  inside  her  muff, 
one  icy  December  day  when  he  hadn’t  any 


gloves  on — the  memory  of  the  feel  of  that 
big  hand,  and  of  the  timbre  of  his  voice, 
left  her  starry-eyed  with  a  new  wonder. 
She  dreamed  of  other  caresses;  of  wonder¬ 
ful  things  that  he  should  say  to  her  and  she 
should  say  to  him. 

But  here  arose  the  p>erplexity.  It  was 
her  imagination  of  the  thing  that  she  en¬ 
joyed  rather  than  the  thing  itself.  The 
wonderful  scenes  that  her  own  mind  pro¬ 
jected  never  came  true.  The  ones  that  hap¬ 
pened  were  disapjwinting — irritating,  and, 
eventually  and  unescapably,  downright  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  her.  There  was  no  getting 
away  from  it — the  ideal  lover  of  her  dreams, 
whose  tenderness  and  chivalry  and  devotion 
were  so  highly  desirable,  although  he  might 
wear  the  half-back’s  clothes  and  bear  his 
face  and  name,  was  not  the  half-back.  She 
might  dote  upon  his  absence,  but  his  pres¬ 
ence  was  another  matter. 

The  realization  of  this  fact  had  been 
gradual.  She  wasn’t  fully  conscious  of  it, 
even  on  this  March  morning.  But  some¬ 
thing  had  hapjiened  this  morning  that 
made  a  difference.  If  she’d  been  ascending 
an  imperceptible  gradient  for  the  past  three 
months,  to-day  she  had  come  to  a  recogni¬ 
zable  step  up  and  taken  it.  Oddly  enough, 
the  thing  had  hapjjened  back  there  in  the 
class-room  as  she  stood  before  the  profess¬ 
or’s  desk  and  caught  his  eye  wavering  be¬ 
tween  herself  and  the  scrawny  girl  who 
wanted  to  ask  a  question  about  Robespierre. 
There  had  been  more  than  blank,  helpless 
exasperation  in  that  look  of  his,  and  it  had 
taught  her  something.  She  couldn’t  have 
explained  what. 

To  the  half-back  she  attributed  it  to 
the  month  of  March.  “You’re  ridiculous, 
I’m  ridiculous,  he’s  ridiculous.”  That  was 
about  as  well  as  she  could  put  it. 

She  and  the  half-back  had  walked  about 
a  hundred  yards  in  silence.  Now  they  were 
arriving  at  a  point  where  the  path  forked. 

“You’re  elegant  company  this  morning, 
I  must  say,”  he  commented  resentfully. 

Again  she  smiled.  “I’m  elegant  company 
for  myself,”  she  said,  and  held  out  her  hand. 
“Which  way  do  you  go?”  she  asked. 

A  minute  later  she  was  swinging  along 
alone,  her  shoulders  back,  confronting  the 
warm  March  wind,  drawing  long  breaths 
into  her  good  deep  chest.  She  had  just  had, 
psychically  speaking,  a  birthday. 

She  played  a  wonderful  game  of  basket¬ 
ball  that  afternoon. 
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Rose  is  pul  off  a  car  and  followed  by  a  voice 


IT  WAS  after  five  o’clock-  when,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  game  and  a  cold  show¬ 
er,  a  rub,  and  a  somewhat  casual  re¬ 
sumption  of  her  clothes,  she  emerged  from 
the  gymnasium.  High  time  that  she  took 
the  quickest  way  of  getting  home,  unless  she 
wanted  to  be  late  for  dinner. 

But  the  exhilaration  of  the  day  persisted. 
She  felt  like  doing  something  out  of  the 
regular  routine.  Even  a  preliminary  walk 
of  a  mile  or  so  before  she  should  cross  over 
and  take  the  elevated,  would  serve  to  sat¬ 
isfy  her  mild  hunger  for  adventure.  And 
really,  she  liked  to  be  a  little  late  for  din¬ 
ner.  It  was  always  pleasanter  to  come 
breezing  in  after  things  had  come  to  a  fo¬ 
cus,  than  to  idle  about  for  half  an  hour  in 
that  no-man’s  land  of  the  day,  when  the 
imminence  of  dinner  made  it  impossible  to 
do  anything  but  wait  for  it. 

So,  with  her  notebooks  under  her  arm 
and  her  sweater-jacket  unfastened,  at  a 
good  four-mile  swing  she  started  north.  In 
the  purlieus  of  the  University  she  was  fre¬ 
quently  hailed  by  friends  of  her  own  sex  or 
the  other.  But  though  she  waved  cheerful 
responses  to  their  greetings,  she  made  her 
stride  purposeful  enough  to  discourage  of¬ 
fers  of  company.  They  all  seemed  young 
to  her  to-day.  .Ml  her  student  activities 
seemed  young.  .\s  if,  somehow,  she  had 
outgrown  them.  The  feeling  was  none  the 
less  real  after  she  had  laughed  at  herself  for 
entertaining  it. 

She  noticed  presently  that  it  was  a  good 
deal  darker  than  it  had  any  right  to  be  at 
this  hour,  and  the  sudden  fall  of  the  breeze 
and  a  persistent  shimmer  of  lightning  sup¬ 
plied  her  with  the  explanation.  When  she 
reached  Forty-seventh  Street,  the  break  of 
the  storm  was  obviously  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes,  so  she  decided  to  ride  across  to  the 
elevated — it  was  another  mile,  perhaps — 
rather  than  walk  across  as  she  had  meant  to 
do.  She  didn’t  in  the  least  mind  getting 
wet,  providing  she  could  keep  on  moving 
until  she  could  change  her  clothes.  But  a 
ten-mile  ride  in  the  elevated,  with  water 
squashing  around  in  her  boots  and  dripping 
out  of  her  hair,  wasn’t  an  alluring  prospect. 

She  found  quite  a  group  of  people  wait¬ 
ing  on  the  comer  for  a  car,  and  the  car  it¬ 
self,  when  it  came  along,  was  crowded.  So 


she  handed  her  nickel  to  the  conductor  over 
somebody’s  shoulder,  and  moved  back  to 
the  corner  of  the  vestibule.  It  was  fright¬ 
fully  stuffy  inside,  and  most  of  the  newly 
received  passengers  seemed  to  agree  with 
her  that  the  platform  was  a  pleasanter  place 
to  stay;  which  did  very  well  until  the  next 
stop,  where  half  a  dozen  more  prospective 
passengers  were  waiting.  They  were  in  a 
hurr\',  too,  since  it  had  begun  in  very  down¬ 
right  fashion  to  rain. 

The  conductor  had  been  chanting,  “Up 
in  the  car,  please!’’  in  a  perfunctory  cry  all 
along.  But  at  this  crisis  his  voice  got  a  new 
urgency.  “Come  on  now,”  he  proclaimed, 
“you’ll  have  to  get  inside!” 

From  the  step  the  new  arrivals  pushed, 
the  conductor  pushed,  and  finally  he  was 
able  to  give  the  signal  for  starting  the  car. 
The  obvious  necessity  of  making  room  for 
those  who  would  be  waiting  at  the  next 
comer,  kept  him  at  the  task  of  herding 
them  inside,  and  the  sheeplike  docility  of 
an  American  crowd  helped  him. 

Regretfully,  with  the  rest.  Rose  made  her 
way  to  the  door. 

“Fare,  please!”  he  said  shaqily  as  she 
came  along. 

She  told  him  she  had  paid  her  fare;  but 
for  some  reason,  perhaps  because  he  was 
tired  at  the  end  of  a  long  mn,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  he  saw  some  one  he  suspected  of  being 
a  spotter,  he  elected  not  to  l)elieve  her. 

“When  did  you  pay  it?”  he  demanded. 

“A  block  back,”  she  said,  “when  all  those 
other  j)eople  got  on.” 

“You  didn’t  pay  it  to  me,”  he  said  trucu¬ 
lently.  “Come  along!  Pay  your  fare  or 
get  off  the  car!” 

“I  paid  it  once,”  she  said  quietly,  “and 
I’m  not  going  to  pay  it  again.”  With  that 
she  started  forward  toward  the  door. 

He  reached  out  across  his  little  rail  and 
caught  her  by  the  arm.  It  was  a  natural 
act  enough — not  polite,  to  be  sure,  by  no 
means  chivalrous.  Still,  he  probably  put 
into  his  grip  no  more  strength  than  he 
thought  necessary  to  prevent  her  walking 
by  into  the  car. 

But  it  had  a  surprising  result — a  result 
that  normally  wouldn’t  have  happened. 
Yet,  on  this  particular  day,  it  couldn’t  have 
happened  differently.  It  had  been  a  red- 
letter  day  from  the  beginning — from  no  as¬ 
signable  cause — an  exciting,  joyous  day; 
and  the  thrill  of  the  hard,  fast  game,  the 
shower,  the  rub,  the  walk,  had  brought  her 
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up  to  what  engineers  speak  of  as  a  “peak.” 

Well,  the  conductor  didn’t  know  that. 
If  he  had,  he’d  either  have  let  the  girl  go 
by,  or  have  put  a  good  deal  more  force  into 
his  attempt  to  stop  her.  And  the  first  thing 
he  knew  he  found  both  his  wrists  pinned  in 
the  grip  of  her  two  hands;  found  himself 
staring  stupidly  into  a  pair  of  great  blazing 
blue  eyes — it’s  a  wrathful  color,  blue,  when 
you  light  it  up — and  listening  uncompre- 
hendingly  to  a  voice  that  said,  “Don’t  dare 
touch  me  like  that!” 

The  episode  might  have  ended  right  there, 
for  the  conductor’s  consternation  was  com¬ 
plete.  If  she  could  have  walked  straight 
into  the  car,  he  wouldn’t  have  pursued  her. 
But  her  notebooks  were  scattered  every¬ 
where  and  had  to  be  gathered  up,  and  there 
were  two  or  three  of  the  passengers  who 
thought  the  situation  was  funny,  and  laugh¬ 
ed,  which  didn’t  improve  the  conductor’s 
temp)er. 

Rose  was  aware,  as  she  gathered  up  her 
notebooks,  of  another  hand  that  was  helf>- 
ing  her — a  gloved  masculine  hand.  She 
took  the  books  it  held  out  to  her  as  she 
straightened  up,  and  said  “Thank  you,” 
but  without  looking  around  for  the  face  that 
went  with  it.  The  conductor’s  intentions 
were  still  at  the  focal  p)oint  of  her  mind. 
They  were,  apparently,  unaltered.  He  had 
jerked  the  bell  while  she  was  collecting  her 
notebooks,  and  the  car  was  grinding  down 
to  a  stop. 

“You  pay  your  fare!’’  he  repeated,  “or 
you  get  off  the  car  right  here!” 

“Right  here”  was  in  the  middle  of  what 
looked  like  a  lake,  and  the  rain  was  jMjuring 
down  with  a  roar. 

She  didn’t  hesitate  long,  but  before  she 
could  answer  a  voice  spoke — a  voice  which, 
with  intuitive  certainty,  she  associated  with 
the  gloved  hand  that  had  helped  gather  up 
her  notebooks — a  ver\’  crisp,  finely  modu¬ 
lated  voice. 

“That’s  perfectly  outrageous,”  it  said. 
“The  young  lady  has  paid  her  fare.” 

“Did  you  see  her  pay  it?”  demanded  the 
conductor. 

“Naturally  not,”  said  the  voice:  “I  got 
on  at  the  last  comer.  She  was  here  then. 
But  if  she  said  she  did,  she  did.” 

It  seemed  to  relieve  the  conductor  to 
have  some  one  of  his  own  sex  to  quarrel 
with.  He  delivered  a  stream  of  admoni¬ 
tion  somewhat  sulphurously  phrased,  to  the 
general  effect  that  anv  one  whose  concern 


the  present  affair  was  not,  could,  at  his  op¬ 
tion,  close  his  jaw  or  have  his  block  knocked 
off. 

Rose  hadn’t,  as  yet,  looked  round  at  her 
champion.  But  she  now  became  aware  that 
inside  a  shaggy  gray  sleeve  which  hung  be¬ 
side  her,  there  was  a  sudden  tension  of  big 
muscles;  the  gloved  hand  which  had  helped 
gather  up  her  notebooks  clenched  itself  into 
a  formidable  fist.  The  thought  of  the  sort 
of  thud  that  fist  might  make  against  the 
over-active  jaw  of  the  conductor,  was  pleas¬ 
ant.  Still,  the  thing  mustn’t  be  allowed  to 
happen. 

She  spoke  quickly  and  decisively;  “I 
won’t  pay  another  fare;  but,  of  course,  you 
may  put  me  off  the  car.” 

“.\11  right,”  said  the  conductor. 

The  girl  smiled  over  the  very  gingerly 
way  in  which  he  reached  out  for  her  elbow 
to  guide  her  around  the  rail  and  toward  the 
step.  Technically,  the  action  constituted 
putting  her  off  the  car.  She  heard  the  crisp 
voice  once  more,  this  time  repeating  a  num¬ 
ber  —  “twenty-two-ought-five,”  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that — just  as  she  splashed  down 
into  the  two-inch  lake  that  covered  the  hol¬ 
low  in  the  pavement.  The  bell  rang  twice, 
the  car  started  with  a  jerk,  there  was  an¬ 
other  splash,  and  a  big,  gray-clad  figure 
alighted  in  the  lake  beside  her. 

“I’ve  got  his  number,”  the  crisp  voice 
said  triumphantly. 

“But,”  gasp>ed  the  girl,  “but  what  in  the 
world  did  you  get  off  the  car  for?” 

It  wasn’t  raining.  It  was  doing  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  roar  of  it 
almost  drowned  their  voices. 

“What  did  I  get  off  the  car  for!”  he  shout¬ 
ed.  “Why,  I  wouldn’t  have  missed  it  for 
anything.  It  was  inunense!  It’s  so  con¬ 
founded  seldom,”  he  went  on,  “that  you 
find  anybody  with  backbone  enough  to  stick 
up  for  a  principle.  .  . 

He  heard  a  brief,  deep-throated  little 
laugh  and  pulled  up  short  with  a  “WTiat’s 
the  joke?” 

“I  laughed,”  she  said,  “because  you  have 
been  deceived.”  .\nd  she  added  quickly, 
“I  don’t  believe  it’s  quite  so  deep  on  the 
sidewalk,  is  it?”  With  that  she  waded 
away  toward  the  curb. 

He  followed,  then  led  the  way  to  a  lee 
wall  that  offered,  comparatively  speaking, 
shelter.  Then,  “Where’s  the  deception?” 
he  asked. 

On  anv  other  day,  it’s  probabJe  she’d 
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have  acted  differently — would  have  paid 
some  heed,  though  a  bit  contemptuously, 
j)erhaps,  to  the  precepts  of  ladylike  beha¬ 
vior,  in  which  she’d  been  admirably  ground¬ 
ed.  The  case  for  reticence  and  discretion 
was  a  strong  one.  The  night  was  dark;  the 
rain-lashed  street  deserted;  the  man  an  ut¬ 
terly  casual  stranger — why,  she  hadn’t  even 
had  a  straight  look  into  his  face!  His  mo¬ 
tive  in  getting  off  the  car  was  at  least  dubi- 
table.  Even  if  not  sinister,  it  could  easily 
be  unpleasantly  gallant.  A  man  might  not 
contemplate  doing  her  bodily  harm,  and 
still  be  capable  of  tiying  to  collect  some  sort 
of  sentimental  reward  for  the  ducking  he 
had  submitted  himself  to. 

Of  course  her  instinct  rejected  all  that. 
The  sound  of  his  voice,  the  general  atmos¬ 
phere  of  him,  had  been  exactly  right.  And 
then,  he’d  left  undone  the  things  he  ought 
not  to  have  done.  He  hadn’t  tried  to  take 
hold  of  her  arm  as  they  had  splashed  along 
through  the  lake  to  the  curb.  He  hadn’t 
exhibited  any  tenderly  chivalrous  concern 
over  how  wet  she  was.  And,  to-day  being 
to-day,  she  consigned  ladylike  considera¬ 
tions  to  the  inventor  of  them,  and  gave  in¬ 
stinct  its  head. 

She  laughed  again  as  she  answered  his 
question:  “The  deception  was  that  I  pre¬ 
tended  to  do  it  from  principle.  The  real 
reason  why  I  wouldn’t  pay  another  fare  is 
that  I  only  had  one  more  nickel.” 

“Good  Ix)rdl”  said  the  man. 

“.\nd,”  she  went  on,  “that  nickel  wdll 
pay  my  fare  home  on  the  elevated.  It’s 
only  about  half  a  mile  to  the  station,  but 
from  there  home  it’s  ten.  So  you  see  I’d 
rather  walk  this  than  that.” 

“But  that’s  dreadful!”  he  cried.  “Isn’t 
there  .  .  .  Couldn’t  you  let  me  ...” 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “it  isn’t  as  bad  as  that. 
It’s  just  one  of  the  silly  things  that  happen 
to  you  sometimes,  you  know.  I  didn’t  have 
verv’  much  money  when  I  started,  it  being 
Friday.  .\nd  then  I  paid  my  subscription 
to  The  Maroon.  .  .  .”  She  didn’t  laugh 
audibly,  but  without  seeing  her  face  he 
knew  she  smiled,  the  quality  of  her  voice 
enriching  itself  somehow.  .  .  .  “.\nd  I  ate 
a  bigger  lunch  than  usual,  and  that  brought 
me  down  to  ten  cents.  I  could  have  got 
more,  of  course,  from  anybody;  but  ten 
cents,  except  for  that  conductor,  would 
have  been  enough.” 

“You  will  make  a  complaint  about  that, 
won’t  you?”  he  urged.  “Even  if  it  wasn’t 


on  principle  that  you  refused  to  pay  an¬ 
other  fare?  And  let  me  back  you  up  in  it. 
I’ve  his  number,  you  know.” 

“You  deserve  that,  I  suppose,”  she  said, 
“because  you  did  get  off  the  car  on  princi¬ 
ple.  But — well,  really,  unless  we  could 
prove  that  I  did  pay  my  fare,  by  some  other 
passenger,  you  know,  they’d  probably  think 
the  conductor  did  exactly  right.  Of  course 
he  took  hold  of  me,  but  that  was  because  I 
was  going  right  by  him.  And  then — well, 
think  what  I  did  to  him!” 

He  grumbled  that  this  was  nonsense — 
the  man  had  been  guilty  at  least  of  excess¬ 
ive  .zeal — but  he  didn’t  urge  her,  any  fur¬ 
ther,  to  complain. 

“There’s  another  car  coming,”  he  now  an¬ 
nounced,  peering  around  the  end  of  the  wall. 
“You  will  let  me  pay  your  fare  on  it,  won’t 
you?” 

She  hesitated.  The  rain  was  thinning. 
“I  w’ould,”  she  said,  “if  I  honestly  wouldn’t 
rather  w’alk.  I’m  wet  through  now,  and 
it’ll  be  pleasanter  to — walk  a  little  of  it  off. 
than  to  squeeze  into  that  car.  Thanks, 
really  very,  very  much,  though.  Don’t  you 
miss  it.”  She  thrust  out  her  hand.  “Good- 
by!” 

“I  can’t  pretend  to  think  you  need  an  es¬ 
cort  to  the  elevated,”  he  said.  “I  saw  what 
you  did  to  the  conductor.  I  haven’t  the 
least  doubt  you  could  have  thrown  him  off 
the  car.  But  I’d — really  like  it  ver\'  much 
if  you  would  let  me  walk  along  with  you.” 

“Why,”  she  said,  “of  course.  I’d  like  it. 
too.  Come  along!” 


The  guest  of  honor  arrives  in  a  rainpool 


At  twenty  minutes  after  seven  that 
evening,  Frederica  Whitney  was 
about  as  nearly  dressed  as  she  usually 
was  ten  minutes  before  the  hour  at  which 
she  had  inxited  guests  to  dinner — not  quite 
near  enough  dressed  to  prevent  a  feeling 
that  she  had  to  hurr\'. 

Ordinarily,  though,  she  didn’t  mind. 
She’d  been  an  acknowledged  beauty  for  ten 
years,  and  the  fact  had  ceased  to  be  exci¬ 
ting.  She  took  it  rather  easily  for  granted, 
and,  knowing  what  she  could  do  if  she  chose, 
didn’t  distress  herself  over  being  lighted  up, 
on  occasions,  to  something  a  good  deal  less 
than  her  full  candle-power.  To  Frederica 
at  thirty,  the  job  of  being  a  radiantly 
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delightful  object  of  regard  lacked  the  spirt¬ 
ing  interest  of  uncertainty — was  almost  too 
simple  a  matter  to  bother  about. 

But  to-night  the  tenseness  of  her  move¬ 
ments  and  the  faint  trace  of  a  wire  edge  in 
the  tone  in  which  she  addressed  the  maid, 
revealed  the  fact  that  she  wished  she’d 
started  half  an  hour  earlier.  Even  her  hus¬ 
band  discovered  it.  He  brought  in  a  ciga¬ 
rette,  left  the  door  op>en  behind  him,  and 
stood  smiling  dow'n  at  her  with  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  complacent  look  that  characterizes  a 
married  man  of  forty  when  he  finds  himself 
dressed  beyond  cavil  in  the  complete  eve¬ 
ning  harness  of  civilization,  ten  minutes  be¬ 
fore  his  wife. 

She  shot  a  glance  of  rueful  inquiry  at  him 
— “Now  what  have  you  come  fussing  around 
for?”  would  be  pierhaps  a  fair  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  it — and  asked  him  what  time  it  was, 
in  the  evident  hop>e  that  the  boudoir  clock 
on  her  dressing-table  had  deceived  her.  It 
had,  but  in  the  wrong  direction. 

“Seven  twenty-two,  thirty-six,”  he  told 
her.  It  was  a  p)erfectly  harmless  passion  he 
had  for  minute  divisions  of  time,  but  to¬ 
night  it  irritated  her.  He  might  have  sp>ared 
her  that  thirty-six  seconds. 

She  made  no  comment  except  with  her 
eyebrows,  but  he  must  have  been  looking 
at  her,  for  he  wanted  to  know,  good-humor¬ 
edly,  what  all  the  excitement  was  about. 

“You  could  go  down  as  you  are  and  not 
a  man  here  to-night  would  know  the  differ¬ 
ence.  And  as  for  the  women — well,  if  they 
have  something  on  you  for  once,  they’ll  tie 
all  the  better  pleased.” 

“Don’t  tr>'  to  be  knowing  and  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  —  Havelock  Ellish,  Martin 
dear,”  she  admonished  him,  p>ending  a  min¬ 
ute  op)eration  with  an  infinitesimal  hairpin. 
“It  isn’t  your  lay  a  bit.  Just  concentrate 
your  mind  on  one  thing,  and  that’s  being 
nice  to  Hermione  Woodruff.  .  .  .” 

She  broke  off  for  a  long  stare  into  her 
hand-glass;  then  finished,  casually,  “.  ,  . 
and  on  seeing  that  Roddy  is.” 

He  asked,  “Why  Rodney?”  in  a  tone  that 
matched  hers;  looked  at  her,  widened  his 
eyes,  said  “Huh!”  to  himself  and,  finally, 
shook  his  head.  “Nothing  to  it,”  he  pro¬ 
nounced. 

She  said  “Nothing  to  what?”  but  aban¬ 
doned  this  p)osition  as  untenable.  She  des¬ 
patched  the  maid  with  the  key  to  the  wall 
safe  in  her  husband’s  room.  “W'hy  isn’t 
there?”  she  demanded.  “Rodney  won’t 


look  at  young  girls.  They  bore  him  to 
death — and  no  wonder,  because  he  freezes 
them  pjerfectly  brittle  with  fright.  But 
Hermione’s  really  pretty  intelligent.  She 
can  understand  fully  half  the  things  he  talks 
about,  and  she’s  clever  enough  to  pretend 
about  the  rest.  She’s  got  lots  of  tact  and 
skill,  she’s  good-looking  and  young  enough 
— no  older  than  I  and  I’m  two  years  young¬ 
er  than  Roddy.  She’ll  appreciate  a  real 
husband,  after  having  been  married  five 
years  to  John  Woodruff.  And  she’s  rich 
enough,  now,  so  that  his  wild-eyed  way  of 
practising  law  won’t  matter.” 

“All  very  nice  and  reasonable,”  he  con¬ 
ceded,  “but  somehow  the  notion  of  Rodney 
Aldrich  trying  to  marry  a  rich  widow  is  one 
I’m  not  equal  to  without  a  handicap  of  at 
least  two  cocktails.”  He  looked  at  his 
watch  again.  “By  the  way,  didn’t  you  say 
he  was  coming  early?” 

She  nodded.  “That’s  what  he  told  me 
this  morning  when  I  telephoned  him  to  re¬ 
mind  him  that  it  was  to-night.  He  said  he 
had  something  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me 
about.  I  knew  I  shouldn’t  have  a  minute, 
but  I  didn’t  say  so  because  I  thought  if  he 
tried  to  get  here  early,  he  might  miss  being 
late.” 

They  heard,  just  then,  faint  and  far  away, 
the  ring  of  the  door-bell,  at  which  she  cried, 
“Oh  dear!  There’s  some  one  already!” 

“Wait  a  second,”  he  said.  “Let’s  see  if 
it’s  him.” 

The  paneled  walls  and  ceiling  of  their  hall 
were  very  efficient  sounding-boards,  and 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  voice  they  heard 
sp)eaking  the  moment  the  door  opjened — a 
voice  with  a  crisp  ring  to  it  that  sounded 
always  younger  than  his  years.  What  he 
said  didn’t  matter — just  a  cheerful  greeting 
to  the  butler.  But  what  they  heard  the 
butler  say  to  him  was  disconcerting. 

“You’re  terribly  wet,  sir!” 

Frederica  turned  on  her  husband  a  look 
of  desp>air.  “He  didn’t  come  in  a  taxi! 
He’s  walked  or  something,  through  that 
rain!  Do  run  down  and  see  what  he’s  like. 
And  if  he’s  very  bad,  send  him  up  to  me. 
I  can  imagine  how  he’ll  look.” 

She  was  mistaken  about  that,  though. 
For  once  Frederica  had  overestimated  her 
p)owers,  stimulated  though  they  were  by 
the  way  she  heard  her  husband  say  “Good 
Lord!”  when  the  sight  of  his  brother-in-law 
burst  up)on  him. 

“Praise  heaven  you  can  wear  my  clothes,” 
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she  heard  him  add.  “Run  along  up-stairs 
and  break  yourself  gently  to  Freddy.” 

She  heard  him  come  squudging  up  the 
stairs  and  along  the  hall,  and  then  in  her 
doorway  she  saw  him.  His  bagg>'  gray 
tweed  suit  was  dark  with  the  water  that 
saturated  it.  The  lower  part  of  his  trouser 
legs,  in  irregular  vertical  creases,  clung  dis¬ 
mally  to  his  ankles  and  toned  down  almost 
indistinguishably  into  his  once  tan  boots 
by  the  medium  of  a  liberal  stipple  of  mud 
spatters.  Evidently  he  had  worn  no  over¬ 
coat.  Both  his  side  pockets  had  been,  ap>- 
parently,  strained  to  the  utmost  to  accom¬ 
modate  what  looked  like  a  bunch  of  paste¬ 
board-bound  notebooks,  now  far  on  the 
way  to  their  original  pulp,  and  lopp>ed  de¬ 
spondently  outward.  A  melancholy  pool 
had  already  begvm  forming  about  his  feet. 

The  maddening,  but  yet — though  she 
hadn’t  much  room  for  any  other  emotion — 
touching  thing  about  the  look  of  him,  was 
the  way  his  face,  above  the  dismal  wreck, 
beamed  good-humored,  innocent  affection 
at  her.  It  was  a  big-featured,  strong,  rosy 
face,  and  the  unmistakable  intellectual  pow¬ 
er  of  it,  which  became  apparent  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  got  his  faculties  into  action,  had  a 
trick  of  hiding,  at  other  times,  behind  a 
mere  robust  simplicity. 

“Good  gracious!”  he  said.  “I  didn’t 
know  you  were  going  to  have  a  party.”  It 
seemed,  though,  he  didn’t  want  to  make  an 
issue  of  that.  He  hedged.  “I  know  you 
said  something  about  a  birthday-cake,  but 
I  thought  it  would  just  be  the  family.  So 
instead  of  dressing,  I  thought  I’d  walk 
down  from  home.  It  takes  about  the  same 
time.  And  then  it  came  on  to  rain,  so  I 
took  a  street-car — and  got  put  off.” 

It  appeared  from  the  way  she  echoed  his 
last  two  w'ords  that  she  w’anted  an  explana¬ 
tion.  He  was  painting  with  a  large  brush 
and  a  few  details  got  obliterated. 

“Got  into  a  row  with  the  conductor,  who 
wanted  to  collect  two  fares  for  one  ride,  so 
I  walked  over  to  the  elevated — and  back, 
and  here  I  am.” 

“Yes,  here  you  are,”  said  Frederica. 

She  didn’t  mean  anything  by  that.  .Al¬ 
ready  she  was  making  up  her  mind  what 
she  would  do  with  him.  His  own  sugges¬ 
tion  was  that  he  should  decamp  furtively 
by  the  back  stairs,  the  sound  of  new  ar¬ 
rivals  to  the  dinner-party  •warning  him  that 
the  other  way  of  escape  •was  barred.  Wal¬ 
ters  could  be  instructed  to  rescue  his  hat 


for  him,  and  he  could  toddle  along  down¬ 
town  again. 

She  idn’t  give  him  time  to  complete  the 
outline  of  this  masterly  strategem.  “Don’t 
be  imp>ossible,  Rod,”  she  said.  “Don’t  you 
even  know  whose  birthday-party  this  is?” 

He  looked  at  her,  frowned,  then  laughed. 
He  had  a  great  big  laugh.  “I  thought  it 
was  one  of  the  kids’,”  he  said. 

“Well,  it  isn’t,”  she  told  him.  “It’s 
yours.  And  those  p>eople  down  there  were 
asked  to  meet  you.  And  you’ve  got  just 
about  seven  minutes  to  get  presentable  in. 
Go  into  Martin’s  bathroom  and  take  off 
those  horrible  clothes.  I’ll  send  Walters  in 
to  lay  out  some  things  of  Martin’s.” 

She  came  up  to  him  and,  at  arm’s  length, 
touched  him  with  cautious  finger  -  tips. 
“And  do,  please,  there’s  a  dear  boy,”  she 
pleaded,  “hurry  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  then 
come  down  and  be  as  nice  as  you  can” — she 
hesitated — “especially  to  Hermione  Wood- 
rxiff.  She  thinks  you’re  a  wonder  and  I 
don’t  want  her  to  be  disappointed.” 

“The  widdy?”  he  asked.  “Sure  I’ll  be 
nice  to  her.” 

She  looked  after  him  rather  dubiously  as 
he  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  room.  She’d  have  felt  safer  about 
him  if  he  had  seemed  more  subdued  as  a 
result  of  his  escapade.  There  was  a  sort  of 
hilarious  contentment  about  him  •n'hich 
filled  her  with  misgivings. 

W’ell,  they  were  justified! 

But  the  maddening  thing  was,  she  had 
afterward  to  admit,  that  the  disaster  had 
been  largely  of  her  own  contriving.  She 
had  been  caught  in  the  net  of  her  own 
strategem — hoist  with  her  own  petard. 

She  had  made  it  a  six-couple  dinner  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  talk  should  be  by 
twos  rather  than  general,  and  she  had  spent 
a  good  half-hour  over  the  place-cards,  get¬ 
ting  them  to  suit  her. 

Hermione  had  to  be  on  Martin’s  right 
hand,  of  course.  She  was  just  back  in  the 
city  after  an  absence  of  years,  and  eveiy- 
body  was  rushing  her.  She  put  Violet  Will¬ 
iamson,  whom  Martin  was  always  flirting 
with  in  a  harmless  way,  on  his  left,  and  Rod 
to  the  right  of  Hermione.  At  Rodney’s 
right,  she  put  a  girl  he  had  known  for  years 
and  cared  nothing  whatever  about,  and 
then  Howard  West — who  probably  •wasn’t 
interested  in  her  either,  but  would  be  polite 
because  he  was  to  everybody.  Frederica 
herself  sat  between  Carl  Leaventritt  of  the 
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University — a  great  acquisition,  since  what¬ 
ever  you  might  think  of  him  as  an  empirical 
psychologist,  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  being 
an  accomplished  diner-out — and  Violet’s 
husband,  as  he  vociferously  proclaimed  him¬ 
self,  John  Williamson,  an  untired  business 
man  who,  had  their  seasons  coincided,  could 
have  enjoyed  a  ball-game  in  the  afternoon 
and  stayed  awake  at  the  opera  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Dr.  Randolph’s  pretty  wife  she  slid 
in  between  Leaventritt  and  Howard  West, 
and,  in  happy  ignorance  of  what  the  result 
was  to  be,  she  put  Randolph  between  Violet 
and  Alice  Leaventiitt.  He  was  a  young, 
up-to-the-mmute  mind  and  nerve  doctor. 

It  was  an  admirable  plan  all  right,  the 
key-stone  of  it  being,  as  you  no  doubt  w’ill 
have  observed,  the  easy,  unforced  isolation 
of  Rodney  and  the  rich  widow.  Before  that 
dinner  was  over,  they  ought  to  be  old 
friends. 

And,  for  a  little  while,  all  went  well. 
Rodney  came  down  almost  within  the  seven 
minutes  she  had  allowed  him,  looking  much 
less  dreadful  than  she  had  expected,  in  her 
husband’s  other  dress-suit,  and  not  forget¬ 
ful,  it  appeared,  of  the  line  of  behavior  she 
had  enjoined  on  him;  namely,  that  he  was 
to  be  nice  to  Hermione  Woodruff. 

From  her  end  of  the  table,  she  saw  them 
apparently  safely  launched  in  conversation 
over  the  hors  d'ceuvre,  took  a  look  at  them 
during  the  soup  to  see  that  all  was  still  w'ell, 
then  let  herself  be  beguiled  into  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  John  Williamson,  whom  she 
liked  as  well  as  Martin  did  Violet.  She 
never  thought  of  the  objects  of  her  matri¬ 
monial  design  again  until  her  ear  was  caught 
by  a  huge,  seven-cornered  word  in  her 
brother’s  voice.  He  couldn’t  be  sa>'ing  it 
to  Hermione;  no,  he  was  leaning  forward, 
shouting  at  Dr.  Randolph,  who,  apparently, 
knew  what  he  meant  and  was  getting  \’isi- 
bly  ready  to  reply  in  kind. 

According  to  Violet  Williamson’s  account, 
given  confidentially  in  the  drawing-room 
afterward,  it  was  really  Hermione’s  fault. 
“She  just  wouldn’t  let  Rodney  alone — 
would  keep  talking  about  crime  and  Lom- 
broso  and  psychiatric  laboratories — I’ll  bet 
she’d  got  hold  of  a  paper  of  his  somewhere 
and  read  it.  Anyway,  at  last  she  said,  ‘I  be¬ 
lieve  Dr.  Randolph  would  agree  with  me.’ 
He  was  talking  to  me  then,  but  maybe  that 
isn’t  why  she  did  it.  Well,  and  Rodne>’ 
straightened  up  and  said,  ‘Is  that  Ran¬ 
dolph,  the  alienist?’  You  see  he  hadn’t 


caught  his  name  when  they  were  intro¬ 
duced.  And  that’s  how  it  started.  Her¬ 
mione  was  game — I’ll  admit  that.  She  lis¬ 
tened  and  kept  looking  interested,  and 
every  now  and  then  said  something.  Some¬ 
times  they’d  take  the  trouble  to  smile  and 
say  ‘Yes,  indeed!’ — politely,  you  know,  but 
other  times  they  wouldn’t  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  at  all,  just  roll  along  over  her  and 
smash  her  flat — like  what’s  his  name — Jug¬ 
gernaut.’’ 

“You  don’t  need  to  tell  me  that,’’  said 
Frederica.  “All  I  didn’t  know  was  how  it 
started.  Didn’t  I  sit  there  and  watch  for 
a  mortal  hour,  not  able  to  do  a  thing?  I 
tried  to  signal  to  Martin,  but  of  course  he 
wasn’t  opposite  to  me,  and  .  . 

“He  did  all  he  could,  really,”  Violet  as¬ 
sured  her.  “I  told  him  to  go  to  the  rescue, 
and  he  did,  bravely.  But  what  with  Her¬ 
mione  being  so  miffy  about  getting  frozen 
out,  and  Marlin  himself  being  so  interested 
in  what  they  were  shouting  at  each  other — 
because  it  was  frightfully  interesting,  you 
know,  if  you  didn’t  have  to  pretend  you  un¬ 
derstood  it — why,  there  wasn’t  much  he 
could  do.” 

In  the  light  of  this  disaster,  she  was 
rather  glad  the  men  lingered  in  the  dining¬ 
room  as  long  as  they  did — glad  that  Her¬ 
mione  had  ordered  her  car  for  ten  and  took 
the  odd  girl  with  her.  She  made  no  effort 
to  resist  the  departure  of  the  others,  with 
reasonable  promptitude,  in  their  train. 
When,  after  the  front  door  had  closed  for 
the  last  time,  Martin  released  a  long  yawn, 
she  told  him  to  run  along  to  bed;  she  wanted 
to  talk  with  Rodney,  who  w’as  to  spend  the 
night  while  his  own  clothes  were  drying  out 
in  the  lavmdiy. 

“Good  night,  old  chap!”  said  Martin  in 
accents  of  lively  commiseration,  “I’m  glad 
I’m  not  in  for  what  you  are.” 


Rodney  gets  some  light  on  marriage 


Rodney  found  a  pipe  of  his  which  he 
kept  concealed  on  the  premises,  loaded 
and  lighted  it,  sat  down  astride  a 
spindling  little  chair  which  looked  hardly  up 
to  his  weight,  settled  his  elbows  comfort¬ 
ably  on  the  back  of  it,  and  then  asked  his 
sister  what  Martin  had  meant — what  was 
he  in  for? 

Frederica,  curled  up  in  a  comer  of  the 
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sofa,  finished  her  own  train  of  thought 
aloud,  first.  “She’s  awfully  attractive, 
don’t  you  think?  His  wife,  I  mean.  Oh, 
James  Randolph’s,  of  course.”  She  turned 
to  Rodney,  looked  at  him  at  first  w’ith  a 
wr>'  pucker  between  her  eyebrows,  then 
with  a  smile,  and  finally  answered  his  ques¬ 
tion.  “Nothing,”  she  said.  “I  mean,  I  was 
going  to  scold  you,  but  I’m  not.” 

“l^Tiy,  yes,”  he  admitted  through  his 
smoke,  “Randolph’s  wife’s  a  mighty  pretty 
woman.  But  I  exjiect  that  lets  her  out, 
doesn’t  it?” 

Frederica  shook  her  head.  “She’s  a  good 
deal  of  a  person,  I  should  say,  on  the 
strength  of  to-night’s  showing.  She  kept 
her  face  perfectly  through  the  whole  thing 
— didn’t  tr>'  to  nag  at  him  or  apologize  to 
the  rest  of  us.  I’d  like  to  know  what  she’s 
saying  to  him  now.” 

Then,  “Oh,  I  was  furious  with  you  an 
hour  ago,”  she  went  on.  “I’d  made  such  a 
nice,  reasonable,  really  beautiful  plan  for 
you,  and  given  you  a  tip  about  it,  and  then 
I  sat  and  watched  you  in  that  thorough¬ 
going  way  of  yours  kicking  it  all  to  bits. 
But  somehow,  when  I  see  you  all  by  your¬ 
self,  this  way,  it  changes  things.  I  get  to 
thinking  that  perhaps  my  plan  was  silly 
after  all — anyhow',  it  was  silly  to  make  it. 
The  plan  was,  of  course,  to  marr\’  you  off 
to  Hermione  Woodruff.” 

He  turned  this  over  in  his  deliberate  way, 
during  the  process  of  blowing  two  or  three 
smoke  rings,  began  gradually  to  grin,  and 
said  at  last:  “That  was  some  plan,  little 
sister.  How  do  you  think  of  things  like 
that?  You  ought  to  write  romances  for  the 
magazines,  that’s  what  you  ought  to  do.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  object^.  “If  rea¬ 
sonableness  counted  for  anything  in  things 
'like  that,  it  was  a  pretty  good  plan.  It 
would  have  to  be  somebody  like  Hermione. 
You  can’t  get  on  at  all  with  young  girls.  As 
long  as  you  remember  they’re  around, 
you’re  afraid  to  say  anything  except  milk 
and  water  out  of  a  bottle  that  makes  them 
furious,  and  then  if  you  forget  w’hom  you’re 
talking  to  and  begin  thinking  out  loud,  de¬ 
veloping  some  idea  or  other,  you — simply 
paralyze  them. 

“Well,  Hermione’s  sophisticated  and 
clever;  she’s  lived  all  over  the  place;  she 
isn’t  old  yet;  and  she  was  a  brick  about  that 
awful  husband  of  hers — never  made  any 
fuss — bltiffed  it  out  until  he,  luckily,  died. 
Of  course  she’ll  marry  again,  and  I  just 


thought,  if  you  liked  the  idea,  it  might  as 
well  be  you.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Rodney,  “whether 
Mrs.  Woodruff  knows  what  she  wants  or 
not,  but  I  do.  She  wants  a  run  for  her 
money — a  big  house  to  live  in  three  months 
in  the  year,  with  a  flock  of  serv'ants  and  a 
fleet  of  motor-cars,  and  a  string  of  what 
she’ll  call  cottages  to  float  around  among, 
the  rest  of  the  time.  And  she’ll  want  a  nice, 
tame,  trick  husband  to  manage  things  for 
her  and  be  considerate  and  affectionate  and 
amusing,  and,  generally  speaking,  Johnny- 
on-the-spot  whenever  she  wants  him.  If 
she  has  sense  enough  to  know  what  she 
wants  in  advance,  it  will  be  all  right.  She 
can  take  her  pick  of  dozens.  But  if  she 
gets  a  sentimental  notion  in  her  head — and 
I’ve  a  hunch  she’s  subject  to  them — that 
she  wants  a  real  man,  with  something  of 
his  own  to  do,  there’ll  be,  saving  your  pres¬ 
ence,  hell  to  pay.  And  if  the  man  happened 
to  be  me  .  .  .  !” 

Frederica  stretched  her  slim  arms  out¬ 
ward.  Thoughtful-faced,  she  made  no  com¬ 
ment  on  his  analysis  of  the  situation,  un¬ 
less  a  much  more  observant  person  than 
Rodney  might  have  imagined  there  was 
one  in  the  deliberate  way  in  which  she 
turned  her  rings,  one  at  a  time,  so  that  the 
brilliant  masses  of  gems  were  inside,  and 
then  clenched  her  hands  over  them. 

He  had  got  up  and  was  ranging  comfort¬ 
ably  up  and  down  the  room.  “I  know  I 
look  more  or  less  like  a  nut  to  the  people 
who’ve  always  known  us — father’s  and 
mother’s  friends,  and  most  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  But  I  give  you  my  word,  Freddy, 
that  most  of  them  look  like  nuts  to  me. 
Why,  they  live  in  curiosity-shops — so  many 
things  around,  things  they  have  and  things 
they’ve  got  to  do,  that  they  can’t  act  or 
think  for  fear  of  breaking  something.  Why 
a  man  should  load  himself  up  with  three 
houses  and  a  yacht,  a  stable  of  motor-cars, 
and  God  knows  what  besides,  when  he’s  rich 
enough  to  buy  himself  real  space  and  leisure 
to  live  in,  is  a  thing  I  can’t  figure  out  on 
any  basis  except  of  defective  intelligence. 
I  suppose  they’re  equally  puzzled  about  me 
when  I  refuse  a  profitable  piece  of  law  work 
they’ve  offered  me,  because  I  don’t  con¬ 
sider  it  interesting.  All  the  same,  I  get 
what  I  want,  and  I’m  pretty  dubious  some¬ 
times  whether  they  do.  I  want  space — 
comfortable  elbow  room,  so  that  if  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  get  an  idea  by  the  tail,  I  can  swing 


“perhaps  my  plan  was  silly 

AFTER  ALL— ANYHOW,  IT  WAS 
SILLY  TO  MAKE  IT.  THE  PLAN 
WAS,  OFfOlTRSE,  TO  MARRY  YOU 
OFF  TO  HERMIONE  WOODRUFF.” 
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it  around  my  head  without  knocking  over 
the  lamp.” 

“It  is  a  luxury,  though,  Rod,  that  kind  of 
spaciousness,  and  you  aren’t  very  rich.  If 
you  married  a  girl  without  anything  .  . 

He  broke  in  on  her  with  that  big  laugh 
of  his.  “You’ve  kept  your  sense  of  humor 
pretty  well,  sis,  considering  you’ve  been 
married  all  these  years  to  a  man  as  rich  as 
Martin;  but  don’t  spring  remarks  like  that, 
or  I’ll  think  you’ve  lost  it.  If  a  man  can’t 
keep  an  open  si>ace  around  him,  even  after 
he’s  married,  on  an  income,  outside  of  what 
he  can  earn,  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  the  trouble  isn’t  w’ith  his  income. 
It’s  with  the  content  of  his  own  skull.” 

She  gave  a  little  shiver  and  snuggled 
closer  into  a  big  down  pillow.  “You  wrill 
marr>'  somebody,  though,  won’t  you,  Rod¬ 
dy?  I  tr>'  not  to  nag  at  you  and  I  won’t 
make  any  more  silly  plans,  but  I  can’t  help 
woriying  about  you,  living  alone  in  that 
awful  big  old  house.  Anybody  but  you 
would  die  of  desf>ondenc>'.” 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “that’s  what  I  meant  to 
talk  to  you  about!  I  sold  it  to-day — fifty 
thousand  dollars  —  immediate  possession. 
Man  w’ants  to  build  a  printing  establish¬ 
ment  there.  You  come  down  sometime 
next  week  and  pick  out  all  the  things  you 
think  you  and  Harriet  would  like,  and  I’ll 
auction  off  the  rest.” 

She  shivered  again  and,  to  her  disgust, 
found  that  her  eyes  were  blurring  up  with 
tears.  She  was  a  little  bit  slack  and  edg\' 
to-day  anyhow. 

But  there  really  was  something  rather  re¬ 
morseless  about  Rodney.  It  occurred  to 
her  that  the  woman  he  finally  did  marry 
would  need  to  be  strong  and  courageous  and 
rather  insensitive  to  sentimental  fancies,  to 
avoid  a  certain  amount  of  unhappiness. 

What  he  had  just  referred  to  in  a  dozen 
brisk  words,  was  the  final  disappearance  of 
the  home  they  had  all  grown  up  in.  Their 
father,  one  of  Chicago’s  great  men  during 
the  twenty  great  years  between  the  Fire 
and  the  Fair,  had  built  it  when  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  included  nearly  all  the  other  big 
men  of  that  robust  period,  and  had  always 
been  proud  of  it.  There  was  hardly  a  stone 
or  stick  about  it  that  hadn’t  some  tender, 
happy  association  for  her.  Of  course  for 
years  the  neighborhood  had  lieen  impossi¬ 
ble.  Her  mother  had  clung  to  it  after  her 
husband’s  death,  as  was,  of  course,  natural. 

But  w’hen  she  had  followed  him,  a  year 


ago  now,  it  was  evident  that  the  old  place 
would  have  to  go.  Rodney,  who  had  lived 
alone  with  her  there,  had  simply  stayed  on, 
since  her  death,  waiting  for  an  offer  for  it 
that  suited  him.  Frederica  had  known  that, 
of  course — had  worried  about  him,  as  she 
said,  and,  in  her  imagination,  had  colored 
his  loneliness  to  the  same  dismal  hue  her 
own  would  have  taken  on  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances. 

All  the  same,  his  curt  announcement  that 
the  long  -  looked  -  for  change  had  come, 
brought  up  quick,  un welcomed  tears.  She 
squeezed  them  away  with  her  palms. 

“You’ll  come  to  us  then,  won’t  you?” 
she  asked,  but  quite  without  conviction. 
She  knew  what  he’d  say. 

“Heavens,  no!  Oh,  I’ll  go  to  a  hotel  for 
a  while — maybe  look  up  a  little  down-town 
apartment,  with  a  Jap.  It  doesn’t  matter 
much  about  that.  It’s  a  load  off,  all  right.” 

“Is  that,”  she  asked,  “why  you’ve  been 
looking  so  sort  of — gay,  all  the  evening — 
as  if  you  were  licking  the  last  of  the  ca- 
naiy’s  feathers  off  your  whiskers?” 

“Perhaps  so,”  he  said.  “It’s  been  a 
pretty  good  day,  take  it  all  round.” 

She  got  up  from  the  couch,  shook  herself 
dowTi  into  her  clothes  a  little,  and  came 
over  to  him.  “All  right,  since  it’s  been  a 
good  day,  let’s  go  to  bed.”  She  put  her 
hands  ui)on  his  shoulders.  “You’re  rather 
dreadful,”  she  said,  “but  you’re  a  dear. 
You  don’t  bite  my  head  off  when  I  urge 
you  to  get  marri^,  though  I  know  you 
want  to.  But  you  will  some  day — I  don’t 
mean  bite  my  head  off — won’t  you.  Rod?” 

“When  I  see  any  prosp>ect  of  being  as 
lucky  as  Martin — find  a  girl  who  won’t 
mind  when  I  turn  up  for  dinner  looking  like 
a  drowned  tramp,  or  kick  her  plans  to  bits, 
after  she’s  tipped  me  off  as  to  what  she 
wants  me  to  do.  .  .  .” 

Frederica  took  her  hands  off,  stepped 
back,  and  looked  at  him.  There  was  an 
ironical  sort  of  smile  on  her  lips.  “You’re 
such  an  innocent,”  she  said.  “You’ve  got 
an  idea  you  know  me — know  how  I  treat 
Martin.  Roddy  dear,  of  course  a  girl’s 
brother  doesn’t  matter.  She  isn’t  depend¬ 
ing  on  him,  nor  responsible  for  him.  And 
if  she’s  rather  sillily  fond  of  him,  she’s  like¬ 
ly  to  spoil  him  frightfully.  Don’t  think  the 
girl  you  many  will  ever  treat  you  like  that.” 

“But  look  here!”  he  exclaimed.  “You 
say  I  don’t  know  you,  whom  I’ve  lived  with 
off  and  on  for  thirty  years — don’t  know  how 
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you’d  treat  me  if  you  were  married  to  me. 
How  in  thunder  am  1  going  to  know  about 
the  girl  I  get  engaged  to,  before  it’s  too 
late?” 

“You  won’t,”  she  said.  “You  haven’t  a 
chance  in  the  world.” 

“Hm!”  he  grunted,  obviously  struck  with 
this  idea.  “You’re  giving  the  prospect  of 
marriage  new  attractions.  You’re  making 
the  thing  out — an  adventure.” 

She  nodded  rather  soberly.  “Oh,  I’m  not 
afraid  for  you,”  she  said.  “Men  like  ad¬ 
ventures — you  more  than  most.  But  wom¬ 
en  don’t.  They  like  to  dream  about  them, 
but  they  want  to  turn  over  to  the  last  chap>- 
ter  and  see  how  it’s  going  to  end.  It’s  the 
girl  I’m  worried  about.  .  .  .  Oh,  come 
along!  We’re  talking  nonsense.  I’ll  go  up 
with  you  and  see  that  they’ve  given  you 
pajamas  and  a  tooth-brush.” 

She  had  accomplished  this  purpose,  kissed 
him  good-night,  and,  under  the  hint  of  his 
unbuttoned  waistcoat  and  his  winding 
watch,  turned  to  leave  the  room,  when  her 
eye  fell  upon  a  heap  of  damp,  warped, 
pasteboard-bound  notebooks,  which  she  re¬ 
membered  having  observed  in  his  side  pock¬ 
ets  when  he  first  came  in.  The  color  on  the 
pasteboard  binding  had  run,  and,  as  they  lay 
on  the  drawn  linen  cover  to  the  chiffonier, 
she  went  over  and  picked  them  up  to  see 
how  much  damage  they’d  done.  Then  she 
frowned,  peered  at  the  paper  label  that  had 
half  peeled  off  of  the  topmost  cover,  and 
read  what  was  written  on  it. 

“Who,”  she  asked  with  considerable  em¬ 
phasis,  “is  Rosalind  Stanton?” 

“Oh,”  said  Rodney,  very  casually,  be¬ 
hind  the  worst  imitation  of  a  yawn  she  had 
ever  seen,  “oh,  she  got  put  off  the  car  when 

1  did.” 

“That  sounds  rather  exciting,”  said 
Frederica  behind  an  imitation  yawn  of  her 
own — but  a  better  one.  “Going  to  tell  me 
about  it?” 

“Nothing  much  to  tell,”  said  Rodney. 
“There  was  a  row  about  a  fare,  as  I  said. 
The  conductor  was  evidently  solid  concrete 
above  the  collar-bone,  and  didn’t  think  she’d 
paid.  .‘\nd  she  grabbed  him  and  very  near¬ 
ly  threw  him  out  into  the  street — could 
have  done  it,  I  believe,  as  easily  as  not. 
And  he  began  to  talk  about  punching  some¬ 
body’s  head.  And  then,  we  both  got  put 
off.  So,  naturally,  I  walked  with  her  over  to 
the  elevated.  And  then  I  forgot  to  give  her 
her  notebooks  and  came  away  with  them.” 

2 


“What  sort  of  looking  girl?”  asked  Fred¬ 
erica.  “Pretty?” 

“Why,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Rodney  judi¬ 
cially.  “Really,  you  know,  I  hardly  got  a 
fair  look  at  her.” 

Frederica  made  a  funny-sounding  laugh 
and  wished  him  an  abrupt  “good  night.” 

She  was  a  great  old  girl,  Frederica — 
pretty  wise  about  lots  of  things,  but  Rod¬ 
ney  was  inclined  to  think  she  was  mistaken 
in  saying  women  didn’t  like  adventures. 
Take  that  girl  this  afternoon,  for  example. 
Evidently  she  was  willing  to  meet  one  half¬ 
way.  And  how  she’d  blazed  up  when  that 
conductor  touched  her!  Just  the  memory 
of  it  brought  back  something  of  the  thrill 
he  had  felt  when  he  saw  it  happen. 

“You’re  a  liar,  you  know,”  remarked  his 
conscience,  “telling  Frederica  you  hadn’t 
had  a  good  look  at  her.” 

On  the  contrary,  he  argued,  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  justifiable  to  deny  that  a  look  as 
brief  as  that,  was  good.  He  wouldn’t  deny, 
however,  that  the  thing  had  been  a  wholly 
delightful  and  exhilarating  little  episode. 
That  was  the  way  to  have  things  happen! 
Have  them  pop  out  of  nowhere  at  you  and 
disappear  presently,  into  the  same  place. 

“Disappear,  indeed,”  sneered  his  con¬ 
science.  “How  about  those  notebooks,  with 
her  name  and  address  on  every  one?  And 
there’s  another  lie  you  told — about  forget¬ 
ting  to  give  them  to  her!” 

He  protested  that  it  was  entirely  true. 
He  had  gone  into  the  station  with  the  girl, 
shaken  hands  with  her,  said  good-night, 
and  turned  away  to  leave  the  station,  un¬ 
aware — as,  evidently,  she  was — that  he  still 
had  her  notebooks  under  his  arm.  But  it 
was  equally  true  that  he  had  discovered 
them  there  a  good  full  second  before  the 
girl  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  stairs — in 
plenty  of  time  to  have  called  her  back  to 
the  barrier  and  handed  them  over  to  her. 

“All  right,  have  it  your  own  way,”  said 
Rodney,  cheerfully,  as  he  turned  out  the 
light. 


The  Second  Meeting 


PORTIA  STANTON  was  late  for  lunch; 
so,  after  stripping  off  her  jacket  and 
gloves,  rolling  up  her  veil,  and  scowl¬ 
ing  at  herself  in  an  oblong  mahogany-framed 
mirror  in  the  hall,  she  walked  into  the 
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dining-room  with  her  hat  on.  Seeing  her 
mother  sitting  alone  at  the  lunch-table,  she 
asked,  “Where’s  Rose?” 

“She’ll  be  down  presently,  I  think,”  her 
mother  said.  “She  called  out  to  me  that 
she’d  only  be  a  minute,  when  I  passed  her 
door.  Does  your  hat  mean  you’re  going 
back  to  the  shop  this  afternoon?” 

Portia  nodded,  pulled  back  her  chair 
abruptly,  and  sat  down.  “Oh,  don’t  ring 
for  Inga,”  she  said.  “What’s  here’s  all 
right,  and  she  takes  forever.” 

“I  thought  that  on  Saturday  ...”  her 
mother  began. 

“Oh,  I  know,”  said  Portia,  “but  Anne 
Loomis  telephoned  she’s  going  to  bring 
Dora  Wild  around  to  pick  out  which  of  my 
three  kidney  sofas  she  wants  for  a  wedding 
present.  That  girl  I’ve  got  isn’t  much 
good,  and  besides,  I  think  there’s  a  chance 
that  Dora  may  give  me  her  house  to  do. 
Her  man’s  stupidly  rich,  they  say,  and 
richly  stupid,  so  the  job  ought  to  be  worth 
eating  a  cold  egg  for.” 

You’d  have  known  them  for  mother  and 
daughter  anywhere,  and  you’d  have  had 
trouble  finding  any  point  of  resemblance  in 
either  of  them  to  the  Amazonian  young 
thing  who  had  so  nearly  thrown  a  street-car 
conductor  into  the  street  the  night  before. 
Their  foreheads  were  both  narrow  and 
rather  high,  their  noses  small  and  slightly 
aquiline,  and  both  of  them  had  slender,  fas¬ 
tidious  hands. 

The  mother’s  hair  was  v'er>’  soft  and 
white,  and  the  care  with  which  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  indicated  a  certain  harmless  vanity 
in  it.  There  was  something  a  little  con¬ 
scious,  too,  about  her  dress — an  effect  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe  without  exaggeration.  It 
was  not  bizarre  nor  “artistic,”  but  you 
would  have  understood  at  once  that  its  de¬ 
partures  from  the  prevailing  mode  were 
made  on  principle.  If  you  took  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  certain  resolute  amiability 
about  her  smile,  you  would  be  entirely  pre¬ 
pared  to  hear  her  tell  Portia  that  she  was 
reading  a  paper  on  “Modern  Tendencies” 
before  the  Pierian  Club  this  afternoon. 

A  very  real  person,  nevertheless — you 
couldn’t  doubt  that.  The  marks  of  pas¬ 
sionately  held  beliefs  and  eagerly  giv’en 
sacrifices  were  etched  with  undeniable 
authenticity  in  her  face. 

Once  you  got  beyond  a  catalogue  of  fea¬ 
tures,  Portia  presented  rather  a  striking 
contrast  to  this.  Her  hair  was  done — you 


could  hardly  say  arranged — with  a  severity 
that  was  fairly  hostile.  Her  clothes  were 
brusquely  cut  and  brusquely  worn,  their 
ver\’  smartness  seeming  an  impatient  con¬ 
cession  to  necessity.  Her  smile,  if  not  ill- 
natured — it  wasn’t  that — was  distinctly 
ironic.  A.  very  comi)etent,  good-looking 
young  woman,  you’d  have  said,  if  you’d 
seen  her  with  her  shoulder-blades  flattened 
down  and  her  chest  uj).  Seeing  her  to-day, 
drooping  a  little  over  the  cold  lunch,  you’d 
have  left  out  the  adjective  young. 

“So  Rose  didn’t  come  down  this  morning 
at  all,”  Portia  observed,  when  she  had  done 
her  duty  by  the  egg.  “V''ou  took  her  break¬ 
fast  up  to  her,  I  .supi)ose.” 

Mrs.  Stanton  flushed  a  little.  “She 
didn’t  want  me  to,  but  I  thought  she’d  bet¬ 
ter  keep  quiet.” 

“Nothing  particular  the  matter  with  her, 
is  there?”  asked  Portia. 

There  was  enough  real  concern  in  her 
voice  to  save  the  qut*stion  from  sounding 
satirical,  but  her  mother’s  manner  was  still 
a  little  apologetic  when  she  answered  it. 

“No,  I  think  not,”  she  said.  “I  think  the 
mustard  ftx)t-bath  and  the  quinine  probably 
averted  serious  consequences.  But  she  was 
in  such  a  state  when  she  came  home  last 
night — literally  wet  through  to  the  skin, 
and  blue  with  cold.  So  I  thought  it 
wouldn’t  do  any  harm.  ...” 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Portia.  “You’re 
entitled  to  one  baby  anyway,  mother  dear. 
Life  was  such  a  strenuous  thing  for  you 
when  the  rest  of  us  were  little,  that  you 
hadn’t  a  chance  to  have  any  fun  with  us. 
And  Rose  is  all  right.  She  won’t  spoil 
badly.” 

“I’m  a  little  bit  worried  alwut  the  loss  of 
the  ixx)r  child’s  notelxxiks,”  said  her 
mother.  “I  rather  hojied  they’d  come  in  by 
the  noon  mail.  But  they  didn’t.” 

“I  don’t  believe  Rose  is  worrying  her  head 
off  about  them,”  said  Portia. 

The  flush  in  her  mother’s  cheeks  deepened 
a  little,  but  it  was  no  longer  ajHilogetic. 
“I  don’t  think  you’re  quite  fair  to  Rose, 
about  her  studies,”  .she  said.  “The  child 
may  not  be  making  a  brilliant  record,  but 
really,  considering  the  number  of  her  occu¬ 
pations,  it  seems  to  me  she  does  very  well. 
And  if  she  doesn’t  seem  always  to  appre¬ 
ciate  her  privilege  in  getting  a  college  edu¬ 
cation,  as  seriously  as  she  should,  you  should 
remember  her  youth.” 

“She’s  twenty,”  said  Portia  bluntly. 
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"You  graduated  at  that  age,  and  you  took 
it  seriously  enough.” 

“It’s  very  different,”  her  mother  insisted. 
"And  I’m  sure  you  understand  the  differ¬ 
ence  quite  well.  Higher  education  was  still 
an  experiment  for  women  then — one  of  the 
things  they  were  fighting  for.  And  those  of 
us  by  whom  the  success  of  the  experiment 
was  to  be  judged - ” 

“I’m  sorry,  mother,”  Portia  interrupted 
contritely.  “I’m  tired  and  ugly  to-day,  and 
1  didn’t  mean  any  harm  anyway.  Of  course 
Rose  is  all  right,  just  as  I  said.  And  she’ll 
probably  get  her  notebooks  back  Mon¬ 
day.”  Then,  “Didn’t  she  say  the  man’s 
name  was  Rodney  .Mdrich?” 

“I  think  so,”  her  mother  agreed.  “Some¬ 
thing  like  that.” 

“It’s  rather  funny,”  said  Portia.  “It’s 
hardly  likely  to  have  been  the  real 
Rodney  Aldrich.  Yet  it’s  not  a  common 
name.” 

“The  real  Rodney  Aldrich?”  questioned 
her  mother.  But,  without  waiting  for  her 
daughter’s  elucidation  of  the  phrase,  she 
added,  “Oh,  there’s  Rose!” 

The  girl  came  shuffling  into  the  room  in  a 
pair  of  old  bedroom  slippers.  She  had  on  a 
skirt  that  she  used  to  go  skating  in,  and  a 
somewhat  tumbled  middy-blouse.  Her  hair 
was  wopsed  around  her  head  anyhow — it 
really  takes  one  of  Rose’s  own  words  to  de¬ 
scribe  it.  As  a  toilet  representing  the  total 
accomplishment  of  a  morning,  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  boast  of.  But  if  you’d  been  sitting 
there,  invisibly,  where  you  could  see  her, 
you’d  have  straightened  up  and  drawn  a 
deeper  breath  than  you’d  indulged  in  lately, 
and  felt  that  the  world  was  distinctly  a 
brighter  place  to  live  in  than  it  had  been  a 
moment  before. 

She  came  up  behind  Portia,  whom  she 
had  not  seen  before  that  day,  and  enveloped 
her  in  a  big,  lazy  hug.  “Back  to  work  an¬ 
other  Saturday  afternoon,  Angel?”  she 
asked  commiseratingly.  “Aren’t  you  ever 
going  to  stop  and  have  any  fun?”  Then  she 
dumped  into  a  chair,  heaved  a  yawning  sigh, 
and  rubbed  her  eyes. 

“Tired,  dear?”  asked  her  mother.  She 
said  it  under  her  breath  in  the  hope  that 
Portia  wouldn’t  hear. 

“No,”  said  Rose.  “Ju.st  sleepy!”  She 
yawned  again,  turned  to  Portia,  and,  some¬ 
what  to  their  surprise,  said:  “Yes,  what  do 
you  mean — the  real  Rodney  Aldrich?  He 
looked  real  enough  to  me.  And  his  arm 


felt  real — the  one  he  was  going  to  punch 
the  conductor  with.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  he  was  imaginary,”  Por¬ 
tia  explained.  “I  only  meant  I  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  the  Rodney  Aldrich — who’s  so 
awfully  prominent;  either  somebody  else 
who  hapi)ened  to  have  the  same  name,  or 
somebody  who  just — said  that  was  his 
name.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  promi¬ 
nent  one?”  Rose  wanted  to  know.  “Why 
couldn’t  it  have  been  him?” 

Portia  admitted  that  it  could,  so  far  as 
that  went,  but  insisted  on  an  inherent  im¬ 
probability.  A  millionaire,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  city,  a  social 
swell,  the  brother  of  that  Mrs.  Martin  Whit¬ 
ney,  whose  pictures  the  papers  were  always 
publishing  on  the  slightest  excuse,  wasn’t 
likely  to  be  found  ridiing  in  street-cars,  in 
the  first  place;  and  the  improbability 
reached  a  climax  during  a  furious  storm  like 
that  of  last  night,  when,  if  ever  during  the 
year,  the  real  Rodney  Aldrich  would  be  say¬ 
ing,  “Home,  James!”  to  a  liveried  chauffeur, 
and  sinking  back  luxuriously  among  the 
whip-cord  cushions  of  a  palatial  limou¬ 
sine. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  these  were  not  Por¬ 
tia’s  words;  all  the  same,  what  Portia  did 
say  formed  a  basis  for  Rose’s  unspoken 
caricature. 

“Millionaires  have  legs,”  she  said  aloud. 
“I  bet  they  can  walk  around  like  anybody 
else.  However,  I  don’t  care  who  he  is,  if 
he’ll  send  back  my  books.” 

Portia  went  back  presently  to  the  shop, 
and  it  wasn’t  long  after  that  that  her  mother 
came  down -stairs  clad  for  the  street,  with 
her  “Modem  Tendencies”  under  her  arm 
in  a  leather  portfolio. 

It  had  turned  cold  over  night,  and  there 
was  a  buffeting,  gusty  wind  which  shook  the 
windows  and  rattled  the  stiff  branches  of 
the  trees.  Her  mother’s  valedictory,  given 
with  more  confidence  now  that  Portia  was 
out  of  the  house,  was  a  strong  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  Rose  stay  quietly  within  doors  and 
keep  warm. 

The  girl  might  have  palmed  off  her  own 
inclination  as  an  example  of  filial  obedience, 
but  she  didn’t. 

“I  was  going  to,  anyway,”  she  said. 
“Home  and  fireside  for  mine  to-day.” 

Ordinarily,  the  gale  would  have  tempted 
her.  It  was  such  good  fun  to  lean  up 
against  it  and  force  your  way  through. 
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while  it  tugged  at  your  skirts  and  hair  and 
slapped  your  face.  But  to-day  the  warmest 
corner  of  the  sitting-room  lounge,  the  quiet 
of  the  house,  deserted  except  for  Inga  in  the 
kitchen,  engaged  in  the  principal  sporting 
event  of  her  domestic  routine — the  weekly 
baking;  the  fact  that  she  needn’t  speak  to  a 
soul  for  three  hours;  a  detective  stor\’  just 
wild  enough  to  make  little  inter\'als  in  the 
occupation  of  doing  nothing  at  all — pre¬ 
sented  an  ideal  a  hundred  per  cent.  i>erfect. 

She  hadn’t  meant  to  go  to  sleep,  having 
already  slept  away  half  the  morning;  but 
the  author’s  tactics  in  the  detective  storj-^ 
were  so  flagrantly  unfair,  he  was  so  mani¬ 
festly  engaged  trying  to  make  trouble  for 
his  poor  anemic  characters  instead  of  trx’ing 
to  solve  their  perplexities,  that  presently 
she  tossed  the  book  aside  and  began  dream¬ 
ing  one  of  her  own  in  which  the  heroine 
got  put  off  of  a  street-car  in  the  opening 
chapter. 

The  telephone  bell  roused  her  once  or 
twice,  far  enough  to  observe  that  Inga  was 
attending  to  it,  so  when  the  front-door  bell 
rang  she  left  that  to  Inga,  too — didn’t  even 
sit  up  and  swing  her  legs  off  the  couch  and 
try,  with  a  prodigious  stretch,  to  get  herself 
awake,  until  she  heard  the  girl  say  casually: 

“Her  ban  right  in  the  sitting-room!’’ 


So  it  fell  out  that  Rodney  .\ldrich  had, 
for  his  second  vivid  picture  of  her — the  first 
had  been,  you  will  remember,  when  she  had 
seized  the  conductor  by  both  wrists,  and 
had  said  in  a  blaze  of  beautiful  wrath: 
“Don’t  dare  touch  me  like  that!’’ — a  splen¬ 
did  lazy,  tousled  creature,  in  a  chaotic  glory 
of  chestnut  hair,  an  unlaced  middy-blouse, 
a  plaid  skirt  twisted  around  her  knees,  and  a 
pair  of  ridiculous  red  bedroom  slippers,  with 
red  iK)m-j>oms  on  the  toes.  The  creature 
was  stretching  herself  with  the  grace  of  a 
big  cat  that  has  just  been  roused  from  a 
nap  on  the  hearth-rug. 

If  his  first  picture  of  her  had  been  brief, 
his  second  one  was  practically  a  snap-shot, 
because  at  sight  of  him  she  flashed  to  her  feet. 

So,  for  a  moment,  they  confronted  each 
other  about  equally  aghast,  flushed  up  to 
the  hair,  and  simultaneously  and  inco¬ 
herently  begging  each  other’s  -pardon — 
neither  could  have  said  for  what,  the  god¬ 
dess  out  of  the  machine  being  Inga,  the 
maid-of-all-work.  But  suddenly,  at  a 
twinkle  she  caught  in  his  eye,  her  own  big 
eyes  narrowed  and  her  big  mouth  widened 
into  a  smile,  which  broke  presently  into  her 
deep-throated  laugh;  whereupon  he  laughed 
too,  and  they  shook  hands,  and  she  asked 
him  to  sit  down. 


The  next  instalment  of  “The  Real  Adventure'*  will  appear  in  the  July  number. 


IMMEMORIAL  DAY 

4y  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 

This  is  the  season,  the  day  and  the  hour  predestined 
When  a  bumblebee  floats  on  a  sunbeam  into  the  schoolroom. 

And  diffuses  the  warm  ground-smell  of  the  deep-grassed  orchard, 
.■\nd  the  sound  of  the  far-off  Falls  tink-clinks  like  a  wind-bell. 
Long  W'alter  leans  back  and  ruffles  his  hair  with  his  fingers; 
Young  Sylvia  lays  her  cheek  on  her  copy-book,  mooning; 

And  a  breath  of  wind  lajvlaps  Miranda’s  blue  apron. 

Some  in  their  throats,  and  some  in  their  feet,  feel  music, 

.\nd  every  one’s  glance  goes  wandering  off  to  the  windows. 

(Even  the  schoolmaster’s  dark  eyes  waver  and  follow.) 

An  old  holiday  this  is,  indeed,  and  a  Saint’s  day. 

Arise,  all  hands,  and  keep  the  feast  of  Saint  Springtime! 


Aniia  Siewari 

SHORT  PICTURKS  ARE  BEING 
MADE  BY  THE  VITAGRAPH 
COMPANY  ESPECIALLY  TO 
STAR  THIS  EMOTIONAL 
ACTRESS.  SHE  IS  TWENTY. 
BEAUTIFUL,  AND  HIGHLY 
PROSPEROUS. 


JAMES  SHELLEY  HAMILTON 


IHERE  is  a  motion-picture  now 

Tthat  it  costs  two  dollars  to  see 
if  you  sit  in  the  best  seats  in  the 
— — J  house  —  regular  theatre  prices. 
Unless  you  get  your  seats  ahead  of  time  you 
are  likely  to  have  to  buy  them  from  a  specu¬ 
lator  and  pay  as  much  more  as  he  can  make 
you  pay.  Or  you  can  stand  up,  as  a  lot  of 
jreople  do  at  every  {performance. 

Many  theatrical  managers,  and  now  and 
then  a  dramatic  critic  who  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  being  critical  than  he  is  in  the 
drama,  call  movies  a  pernicious  thing,  be¬ 
cause  they  lure  folks  without  much  money 
to  spend  away  from  what  are  called  first- 
class  theatres.  They  lay  the  chief  hold  of 
the  movie  on  the  public  to  its  cheapness. 


five  seats  in  the  orchestra  of  a  moving- 
picture  house  being  equal  to  one  gallery 
seat  in  a  theatre  where  a  play  is  being  acted. 
This  new  motion-picture  proves  them  wrong 
on  that  point,  at  least.  When  people  stand 
in  line  to  buy  a  ticket  to  a  movie  that  costs 
as  much  as  a  ticket  to  see  Forbes-Robertson 
or  the  Ziegfeld  Follies,  preference  has  quite 
as  much  to  do  with  it  as  pocketbook. 

This  two-dollar  movie  is  called  “The 
Birth  of  a  Nation.”  It  was  made  by  the 
man  who  has  been  the  leader  in  developing 
the  making  of  motion-pictures  into  an  art — 
D.  W.  Griffith.  Even  those  who  dislike 
movies  to  the  degree  of  “moviephobia”  go 
to  see  it;  while  they  are  seeing  it  they  thrill 
and  wonder  and  are  moved  to  tears  as  a  play 
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rarely  moves  them,  and  when  they  come 
away  they  say,  “VV’ell,  if  they  were  all  like 
that!"  And  then  they  take  sides  for  or 
against  it,  and  spread  the  news  that  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  things  they  ever  saw  or 
that  it  is  a  wicked  libel  that  ought  to  be 
suppressed;  thus  proving  that  whatever 
else  it  is,  it  is  the  most  stirring  drama  that 
has  come  along  in  years. 

When  a  motion-picture  affects  j>eople 
like  that — several  thousand  people  daily — 
there  is  not  much  sense  in  being  sui^erior, 
and  sniffing  that  movies  are  all  very  well 
for  a  certain  class  w'ho  wouldn’t  appreciate 
anything  better  an\'W’ay.  That  kind  of 
superiority  is  simply  shutting  the  eyes  to 
the  one  new  art  of  to-day.  It  isn’t  every 
decade,  or  eveiy  centuiy,  that  has  a  chance 
to  watch  the  birth  and  growth  of  a  new  art 
form.  The  art  of  moving-pictures  is  here, 
leaping  forward  as  nothing  artistic  ever 
lea[)ed  before.  Ignoring  it  does  not  stand 
particularly  in  its  way — it  merely  makes 
whoever  is  so  blind  slip  behind  his  contem- 
{wraries  and  lose  a  lot  of  real  enjoyment. 

THE  LATEST  WORD  IN' MOVIE 
PRODUCTION 

“The  Birth  of  a  Nation’’  definitely  marks 
the  latest  leap  in  the  forward  movement  of 
movies.  Some  of  the  foreign  films,  like 
“Quo  Vadis?”  and  “Les  Miserables,’’  took 
the  run;  “Cabiria”  made  the  jump;  “The 
Birth  of  a  Nation’’  lands  squarely  on  the 
line  that  sets  the  new  record. 

It  belongs  in  the  class  of  big  spectacles — 
it  cost  half  a  million  dollars  to  make,  it 
employed  thousands  of  men  and  horses  for 
its  action  and  hundreds  of  acres  for  its  set¬ 
ting.  One  can  get  some  idea  of  the  work 
done  on  it  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Griffith 
used  200,000  feet  of  film  in  taking  the  pic¬ 
tures,  which,  in  order  to  go  into  an  evening’s 
entertainment  of  respectable  length,  had  to 
be  cut  down  to  less  than  12,000  feet.  The 
film  of  the  first  picture-plays,  made  barely 
fifteen  years  ago,  was  only  forty  feet  long! 

A  village  had  to  be  built  to  set  the  play 
in,  a  battle  had  to  be  fought  over  miles 
of  ground,  and  to  make  it  accurate  it  was 
done  by  the  California  state  militia,  after 
plans  made  by  military  experts.  The  his¬ 
torical  incidents  had  to  be  studied  from  all 
the  authorities  available  and  planned  with 
the  most  careful  exactitude.  For  one 
incident  alone — the  shooting  of  Lincoln 
— a  reproduction  of  the  interior  of  Ford’s 


Theatre  had  to  be  constructed,  follow¬ 
ing  exactly  the  measurements  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  building.  The  stage  of  the  theatre 
is  shown,  the  auditorium,  the  President’s 
box  with  the  boxes  adjoining,  and  the  little 
hallway  behind,  through  which  the  assas.sin 
made  his  entrance  before  he  did  the  shooting 
and  took  the  twelve-foot  leap  to  the  stage. 
New  inventions  had  to  be  made  to  attain 
new’  effects  that  were  needed.  Some  of 
these,  in  the  battle  scenes,  were  obtained 
by  night  photography,  in  the  light  of  giant 
illuminators  and  bursting  bombs. 

“THE  BIRTH  OF  A  NATION"  TOUCHES 
THE  COLOR-LINE 

The  subject-matter  of  the  play  happens 
to  be  full  of  controversial  possibilities.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  as  well  to  have  done  with  those 
first,  and  clear  the  ground  for  the  way  in 
which  the  subject-matter  is  handled.  It  is 
founded  on  “The  Clansman,’’  a  novel  by 
Thomas  Dixon  that  had  a  somewhat  sensa¬ 
tional  vogue  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  a  lurid 
story,  and  was  later  put  on  the  stage  in  a 
lurid  dramatic  form,  presenting  the  Dixon 
interpretation  of  the  Southern  side  in  the 
early  Reconstruction  period,  with  all  the 
violence  that  Mr.  Dixon’s  emotions  could 
evoke.  “The  Birth  of  a  Nation”  took  its 
main  characters  and  part  of  its  plot  from 
this  novel,  adding  enough  to  include  the 
Civil  War  and  to  round  out  the  conception 
that  our  nation  was  not  really  born  until 
it  had  proved  its  unity  by  a  hideous  time  of 
bloodshed  and  rebuilding. 

It  is  frankly  an  attempt  to  show  what 
the  South  suffered  during  the  war  and 
after  Lincoln’s  death,  when  the  carpet¬ 
baggers  descended  like  another  army  and 
worked  such  harm  through  their  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  newly  enfranchised  negroes. 
Such  an  attempt  is  entirely  comparable  with 
w'hat  Mrs.  Stow'e  did  in  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,”  and  just  as  worth  lending  an  ear  to. 
Only  it  courts  the  danger  of  running  away 
w’ith  itself — of  emphasizing  for  dramatic 
effect  so  that  the  particular  comes  to  seem 
the  general.  All  the  whites  who  tried  to  put 
the  negro  into  responsible  citizenship  are 
represented  as  criminally  mistaken  or, 
more  often,  deliberately  villainous,  and  all 
the  Ku-Klux  Klansmen  would  seem  to  have 
been  spotless  heroes. 

That  is  what  the  controversial  people 
object  to  in  this  picture — that  instances 
of  negro  depravity  and  white  virtue  are 


Mary  Pickford 

MORF.  PFOPLK  LOOK  AT  THIS  FACF  EVKRY  NIGHT  THAN 
AT  ANV  OTHER  IN  THF  WORLD. 
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magnified  into  racial  characteristics,  and  by  two  marriages.  The  love-story  part  be- 
therefore,  as  a  whole,  give  a  false  impression  longs  to  that  old  Romeo-and- Juliet  kind — a 
not  only  of  historical  facts  but  of  people.  Northern  man  and  a  Southern  girl  and  a 
The  play  is  not  false,  any  more  than  any  Southern  man  and  a  Northern  girl  loving 
recital  of  one  side  of  a  story  is  false.  It  is  each  other  in  spite  of  family  enmities.  After 
merely  incomplete,  taking  it  as  a  picture  of  the  war  is  over  these  two  love-stories  get 
a  national  phase.  It  is  complete  enough —  further  tangled  up  by  the  political  troubles 
as  complete  as  it  could  be,  in  fact — asastor>-,  brought  on  by  giving  the  vote  to  the  freed 
and  there  is  ver>’  little  sense  in  finding  fault  slaves  and  the  rising  of  the  Ru-Klu.\  Klan 
with  a  stor>'  because  it  confines  itself  to  its  to  set  them  right.  The  hero  suffers  many 
own  characters  and  does  not  epitomize  all  injustices  from  a  mulatto  who  is  elected 
the  events  and  people  of  the  period  in  which  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state.  The  hero 
it  is  laid.  organizes  the  Klan,  which  performs  two 

The  picture  is  singularly  free  from  the  dramatic  rescues,  and  all  the  lovers  are  ha{>- 
bitterness  and  one-sid^ness  of  the  novel  on  pily  united. 

which  it  was  founded,  and  individuals  who  The  events  of  the  play,  so  far  as  the  |>er- 
see  a  malicious  attack  on  the  negro  in  it  are  sonal  interest  goes,  are  sheer  melodrama, 
reading  into  it  preconceptions  and  prejudg-  but  melodrama  that  is  made  remarkably 
ments  of  their  own.  stirring  by  the  way  it  is  managed  and  by 

Now  to  the  picture  itself.  It  is  hardly  a  the  acting;  and  it  is  broken  up  by  episodes 
thing  that  is  going  to  upset  the  mind  of  the  that  are  so  touchingly  human  that  the 
whole  countrv'  on  the  race  problem,  but  it  is  theatrical  situations  take  on  an  unusual 
a  wonderful  picture.  As  a  drama  it  is  built  appeal  of  real  life. 

so  skilfully  that  in  all  the  three  hours  Of  course  the  spectacular  parts  stand  out 
through  which  it  runs  it  never  gets  uninter-  most  clearly — the  tremendous  battle-scene 
esting.  The  interest  grows  continually,  till  with  its  vast  stretch  of  smoke-covered 
toward  the  last  it  is  actually  intense.  As  a  landscajje,  its  long  lines  of  trenches,  its 
piece  of  photography  it  represents  the  liest  thrilling  charges,  its  piles  of  dead,  and  its 
that  the  motion-picture  camera  has  yet  throat-gripping  bits  of  individual  heroism; 
done — the  motion-picture  camera  managed  Sherman’s  march  through  Georgia  to  the 
by  an  artist  in  photography.  sea  and  the  burning  of  Atlanta;  the  scene 

And  it  is  as  well  acted  as  any  play  you  in  Ford’s  Theatre  with  Lincoln  smiling 
are  likely  to  see  anj’where,  on  the  screen  or  down  from  his  box  u|)on  the  applauding 
on  the  stage.  audience,  and  then  Wilkes  Booth  stealing 

The  plot  takes  two  families,  one  Southern  in  to  shoot  him;  the  gathering  of  the  Ku- 
and  one  Northern,  through  the  war,  inter-  Klux  Klan  and  its  sfiectral  dash  through 
links  their  interests,  and  finally  unites  them  the  night. 
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But  the  greatest  strength  of  the  play  is  kind  of  faces  that,  directed  by  emotion, 
in  the  quieter  scenes,  which  make  the  people  make  a  fortune  on  the  screen,  and  Mr.  Grif- 
real.  There  is  one  in  the  hospital,  where  the  fith  got  hold  of  her  immediately.  She  has 
hero  first  sees  the  girl  whose  picture  he  fell  been  appearing  in  his  pictures  ever  since,  in 
in  love  with  long  before,  and  a  later  one  bigger  and  bigger  parts,  and  her  death-scene 
where  the  hero’s  mother  goes  to  Lincoln  for  in  “The  Birth  of  a  Nation”  belongs  with 
a  pardon  for  her  son  —  two  glimpses  of  the  great  death-scenes  of  the  stage, 
the  human  things  that  happened  in  the  Henr\' B.  Walthall — the  Little  Colonel  who 

war.  is  the  hero  of  the  play — has  been  in  many 

There  is  another,  where  the  hero  re-  Griffith  pictures,  so  successfully  that  when 
turns  home  after  he  has  left  the  hospital  “The  Birth  of  a  Nation”  was  finished  he 
and  peace  has  been  declared.  Thin  and  was  tempted  away  to  featuredom  in  another 
ragged,  he  opens  the  gate  and  walks  slowly  company.  Now  there  are  injunctions  and 
up  to  the  war-battered  old  house,  and  his  other  legal  proceedings  going  on  about  his 
sister — a  child  when  he  left  her,  a  grown-up  ser\'ices,  quite  as  if  he  were  a  famous  opera- 
girl  now' — comes  out  to  meet  him,  pathetic-  singer. 

ally  decked  out  in  trimmings  of  raw  cotton  Whoever  gets  him  will  get  one  of  the  best 
smudged  with  soot  to  imitate  ermine,  in  actors  on  the  screen. 

celebration  of  his  home-coming.  The  two  Lillian  Gish — the  Northern  heroine — has 
stand  and  look  at  each  other,  and  that  mo-  grown  up  under  Mr.  Griffith’s  direction 

ment  of  silence,  full  of  a  realization  of  all  the  from  tiny  parts  like  the  little  starving 

suffering  that  has  come  since  he  went  away,  mother  in  “Judith  of  Bethulia,”  through 

is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  in  the  whole  the  part  of  the  daughter  in  “The  Battle  of 

play.  the  Sexes,”  to  a  position  where  her  name 

.\ll  the  actors  who  take  part  in  this  pic-  is  placed  conspicuously  on  the  outside  of 
ture  are  motion-picture  actors — they  did  motion-picture  theatres.  She  is  still  very 
not  come  from  famous  careers  on  the  stage:  young,  but  she  has  the  featured  part  in  the 
most  of  them  got  their  training  under  Mr.  new  picture  that  has  been  made  from  Rich- 
Griffith.  Mae  Marsh,  who  is  the  lovable  ard  Harding  Davis’s  storx*,  “The  Lost 
little  sister,  is  barely  twenty  years  old,  but  House.” 

there  are  few  actresses  in  the  country  who  To  go  down  through  the  whole  cast  of 
can  get  at  an  audience’s  heart-strings  as  she  “The  Birth  of  a  Nation”  would  be  simply 
can.  to  make  a  list  of  good  actors.  But  behind 

She  was  visiting  Mr.  Griffith’s  studio  the  acting,  and  the  building  of  the  play,  and 
one  day  w’ith  her  sister,  who  was  acting  then  the  setting  of  it  and  the  photographing  of 
in  the  Griffith  Company,  and  he  noticed  it,  is  D,  W.  Griffith  himself.  It  is  all  his 
her  because  she  made  faces.  They  were  the  work,  and  it  shows  him  the  greatest  maker 
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of  motion-pictures  who  has  yet  apjx'ared. 

He  did  all  sorts  of  things  before  he  got 
interested  in  movies.  He  intended  to  be  a 
writer,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  it  he  de¬ 
cided  to  s|)end  ten  years  going  ever>’where 
he  could,  doing  everything  he  could,  seeing 
and  getting  to  know  as  many  jieople  and 
places  as  he  could,  .\mong  other  things 
he  was  once  an  actor.  Instead  of  turning 
out  to  be  a  writer  of  fiction  he  became  a 
writer  of  picture-plays,  then  a  producer  of 
them.  He  must  have  been  the  first  man  to 
see  what  a  difference  there  is  between  a  gootl 
motion-picture  and  a  good  play — that  they 
are  really  two  distinct  forms  of  drama.  At 
any  rate,  he  is  the  man  who  first  made  mo¬ 
tion-pictures  different,  discovering  devices 
that  are  now  followed  by  all  good  directors. 

THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  PLAY 
AND  PICTURE 

People  who  call  movies  a  cheap  and  infe¬ 
rior  substitute  for  the  spoken  play  base 
their  opinion  on  pictures — if  they  have  seen 
any  at  all — that  are  made  in  imitation  of 
the  spoken  play,  built  according  to  stage 
technique.  The  men  who  made  these  pic¬ 
tures  had  the  same  mistaken  idea.  Griffith 
set  them  right;  the  farther  they  follow  in 
his  direction  the  better  pictures  they  will 
produce,  and  the  faster  picture-making  will 
develop  as  a  form  of  dramatic  art. 

He  saw  that  the  story  must  be  told 
wholly  by  action,  that  the  introduction  of 
long,  explanatory  sul>titles  was  just  as  awk¬ 
ward  a  method  of  construction  as  it  would 
be  in  a  spoken  play  if  each  character  were 
to  advance  to  the  footlights  and  explain  to 
the  audience  who  he  was  and  how  he  came 
to  be  there.  He  saw  that  past  action  had 
to  be  presented  visually,  and  that  often  it 
had  to  be  recalled  to  the  audience  to  give 
point  to  the  present  action;  so  he  invented 
the  “flash-back,”  which  is  a  view  of  a  past 
or  distant  scene,  inserted  almost  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  is  inserted  in  a  story.  To  give  em¬ 
phasis  to  a  particular  character,  a  face,  or 
an  important  bit  of  stage  pro|)erty,  he  in¬ 
vented  the  “close-up,”  which,  by  bringing 
some  particular  object  close  to  the  camera, 
lifts  a  salient  part  of  the  picture  out  of  its 
surroundings  for  an  instant  and  fi.xes  it  in 
the  audience’s  mind. 

He  introduced,  too,  the  device  of  simul¬ 
taneous  action,  the  method  by  which  the 
last  part  of  “The  Birth  of  a  Nation”  is  made 
so  exdting.  Three  currents  of  action  are 


kept  going  at  once:  a  girl  is  imprisoned  in 
one  place,  struggling  for  freedom,  and  in 
dire  peril  if  help  does  not  come;  a  band  of 
refugees  is  in  another  place,  fighting  for 
their  lives  against  great  odds;  and  a  crowd 
of  horsemen  gathering  in  still  a  third  place, 
to  ride  to  their  rescue.  That  sort  of  thing  is 
impossible  on  the  stage;  on  the  screen  it  has 
endless  possibilities  in  creating  dramatic 
tension. 

All  of  Griffith’s  pictures  have  e.xcelied  in 
some  {>articular  res{>ect,  and  they  have  all 
been  different.  No  better  one-reel  picture 
has  yet  been  made  than  “The  Genesis  of 
Man,”  a  cave-man  story  showing  how  some 
of  the  tools  of  civilization  might  have  been 
invented.  “Judith  of  Bethulia”  showed 
ancient  warfare  as  vividly  as  “Cabiria,”  and 
with  much  clearer  detail.  “The  Battle  of 
the  Sexes”  put  the  drama  of  moral  against 
immoral  living  on  the  screen  as  effectively 
as  any  modern  problem  play,  and  proved 
the  producer  as  skilful  in  working  with  six 
characters  as  he  is  with  an  army.  “The 
Escape”  was  a  poignant  dramatic  sermon 
on  the  human  wastefulness  of  slums.  And 
he  promises  something  different  still  in  his 
next  play! 

But  Griffith  is  not  the  only  man  who  is 
doing  good  things  in  motion-pictures. 
Directors  who  make  artistic  productions 
are  multiplying  rapidly.  Some  of  them 
have  been  at  it  for  years,  and  others — 
stage-directors  like  John  Emerson,  Hugh 
Ford,  who  put  on  plays  for  the  Liebler 
Company  for  years,  and  George  Foster  Platt, 
who  was  the  director  of  some  of  the  best  of 
the  New  Theatre  plays — are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  turn  to  the  screen  for  the  exercise 
of  their  talents.  There  are  innumerable 
pictures  being  released  every  month  which 
show  a  skill  and  intelligence  that  was  not 
dreamed  of  five  years  ago;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  big  pnxlucing  comj>any  that  is  not 
planning  to  give  part  of  its  time  to  making 
feature  plays  of  the  kind  for  which  “Cabi¬ 
ria”  and  “The  Birth  of  a  Nation”  have 
ojjened  the  way. 

AND  NOW  WE  COME  TO  MARY 
PICKFORD 

The  Famous  Players  Film  Company  has  . 
specialized  from  the  beginning  in  what  gave 
it  its  name  —  well-known  actors  from  the 
stage.  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Mrs.  Fiske 
have  acted  for  them,  at  the  head  of  a  long 
list  that  includes  most  of  the  best-known 


BLinchf  Swefl 

AN  KMOTIONAL  ACT 
KKA.H  or  A  RATHKR 
UUIKT  TVrK,  WITH  THK 
LASH  V  -  BKLA^<^0  COM 
rANV.  SHKHASGRRAT 
CHARM  AND  RRMARK 
ARLF  RLONDR  RKAUTV. 


Stage  people  who  have  played  before  the  the  stage  for  only  one  short  season,  with 
motion-picture  camera.  This  policy  of  David  Belasco  in  “The  Good  Little  Devil.’’ 
theirs  is  a  ver>-  popular  one,  but  it  runs  the  Everybody  knows  that  her  salary  is  two 
danger  of  going  in  a  rut.  Their  actors  and  thousand  dollars  a  week,  and  her  face  can 
plays  are  apt  to  stick  too  close  to  what  they  probably  boast  more  people  who  know  it 
w’ere  behind  the  footlights.  If  they  do  that  than  any  other  face  in  the  world.  Tokio, 
they  might  as  well  have  stayed  behind  the  South  Africa,  Alaska,  Australia,  Russia — 
footlights.  it  has  gone  ever\'w’here,  to  charm  and  enter- 

But  the  best  known  of  all  the  Famous  tain.  Only  the  other  day  it  added  another 
Players  got  all  her  fame  in  motion-pictures,  prize  to  the  long  string  it  has  won  in 
Since  she  became  famous  she  has  acted  on  popularity  contests.  Does  any  one  need 
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Ralph  Incf 

WHO  IS  ONE  or  THE 

vitagraph’s  best 

DIRECTORS. 


Maf  Marsh 

GRIFFITH  SAYS  SHE 
HAS  THE  GREATEST 
Fl’TCRE  AHEAD  OF  HER 
OF  ANY  ACTRESS  IN 
THE  COUNTRY! 


ir.  5.  Hart 

WHO  MAKES  A  FINE 
ART  OF  ACTING  WILD 
WF.STERNERS 


Thomas  H.  hue 

DIRECTOR  GENERALOF  THE 
NEW  YORK  MOTION 
PICTURE  CORPORATION. 
THERE  IS  A  TOWN  IN  CAL¬ 
IFORNIA  CALLED  INCE- 
VILLF,  BUILT  ESPFriALLY 
FOR  THE  MAKING  OF  MO¬ 
TION  PICTURES. 


Thomas  Moore 

WHO  ACTS  AND  ALSO 
PRODUCES  PICTURE 
PLAYS. 


William  H.  Crane  has  also  become  a 
Famous  Player,  in  “David  Harum.”  He 
embodies  the  genial  and  crafty  old  up-state 
banker  as  lovably  on  the  screen  as  he  did  on 
the  stage.  It  is  not  often  that  an  actor’s 
acting  stands  the  change  so  successfully. 

Stories,  novels,  poems,  and  the  stage  are 
being  ransacked  for  plots  for  picture-plays. 
Novelists  from  Tolstoy  to  Harold  McGrath, 
playwrights  from  Ibsen  to  George  Bronson 
Howard,  poets  from  Tennyson  to  Robert 
W.  Service — nobody  escapes.  Tolstoy  ap¬ 
pears  twice  in  the  new  pictures:  once  fairly 
directly  in  “Anna  Karenina,”  again  by  way 
of  an  Americanized  version  that  came  from 
the  Yiddish  Theatre  on  the  Bowery  in 
“The  Kreutzer  Sonata.”  “.Anna  Karenina” 
is  much  the  better  of  the  two,  in  spite 
of  its  Russian  scenes  being  sometimes  so 
obviously  made  in  America.  It  contains 
more  of  Tolstoy,  and  it  is  much  better 
acted. 

Betty  Nansen,  the  Scandinavian  actress, 
is  in  it,  and  she  makes  any  picture  she  is  in 
worth  seeing.  She  hardly  seems  like  the 


sort  of  woman  who  would  fall  in  love  with  a 


to  be  told  that  her  name  is  Mar>’  Pickford? 

The  biggest  of  the  new  Famous  Players 
films  is  “The  Eternal  City,”  Hall  Caine’s 
story  that  was  once  on  the  stage  with  Viola 
Allen  playing  in  it.  Pauline  Frederick  is 
the  Roma  of  the  picture — as  beautiful  a 
Roma  as  a  producer  could  find.  The  pic¬ 
tures  were  made  in  Rome  and  in  London, 
and  many  of  them  are  unusually  lovely 
examples  of  photography.  The  Roman 
Coliseum  and  the  Vatican  Gardens  were 
used  for  some  of  the  settings. 


man  like  Vronski  and  end  by  throwing  her¬ 
self  in  front  of  a  railroad  train — she  looks 
too  sensible.  But  she  is  the  sort  of  actress 
one  must  look  at  every  minute  she  is  in 
sight,  and  that  means  power  of  a  superla¬ 
tive  kind  in  motion  pictures. 

It  is  the  power  that  Nance  O’Neil  lacks 
in  “The  Kreutzer  Sonata.”  The  faults  that 
keep  Miss  O’Neil  from  being  a  consistently 
fine  actress  on  the  stage  show  up  bigger  than 
ever  on  the  screen.  She  acts  with  her  face 
and  limbs,  not  through  her  face  with  her 
mind  and  soul. 
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Going  through  motions  is  far  from  being 
the  whole  of  motion-picture  acting. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  watch  j>eople 
who  have  made  reputations  on  the  stage 
when  they  appear  in  picture-films.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  surprising.  The  men  usually 
show  up  better  than  the  women,  esj)ecially 
if  they  are  character  actors.  I  have  already 
s{)oken  of  William  H.  Crane.  Wilton 
Lackaye  is  another.  He  has  just  api^eared 
in  a  picturization  of  “The  Children  of  the 
Ghetto,”  and  his  acting  does  not  lose  a  bit 
of  its  dignity  and  force  because  we  can  not 
hear  his  voice.  The  ending  of  the  picture 
is  particularly  beautiful,  in  a  quiet  way  that 
one  rarely  sees.  The  old  rabbi,  sitting  down 
to  keep  the  feast  of  the  Passover  alone, 
touches  true  (>athos;  and  when  his  daughter 
and  her  two  children  steal  silently  in  to  fill 
the  empty  places  at  the  table,  there  is  a 
rising  of  emotional  effect  that  is  unesca|)a- 
ble. 

Edith  Wynne  Matthison’s  greatest  charm 
on  the  stage  has  always  been  her  voice;  yet 
few  actresses  have  accomplished  the  change 
to  the  silent  drama  more  successfully  than 
she  has  done  in  “The  Governor’s  Lady.” 
The  play  seemed  over-sentimental  when 
David  Belasco’s  company  acted  it  a  year  or 
two  ago,  but  that  must  have  been  because 
of  its  dialogue.  Without  dialogue  the  char¬ 
acters  take  on  a  lifelikeness  they  did  not 
have  before,  and  Miss  Matthison’s  acting  is 
a  surprise  that  nobody  could  have  foretold. 

After — how  many  years  is  it — fifteen  or 
twenty? — Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  has  swung  out 
as  a  muffler  on  the  bell  in  a  real  belfry. 
“The  Heart  of  Maryland”  opened  the 
Hipjxxlrome  in  New  York  when  it  turned 


Pauline  Bush 

IN  ‘  WHERF  THF  DRSKRT  ENDS.”  ONE  OF  THE  BEST 
EMOTIONAL  SCREEN  ACTRESSES. 

into  a  motion-picture  house — a  big  picture 
made  by  Herbert  Brenon,  who  nearly  got 
killed  making  “Neptune’s  Daughter”  with 
.Annette  Kellermann.  The  belfr\'  g\-mnastics 
that  have  been  dramatic  ever  since  the  days 
of  “Curfew’  Shall  Not  Ring  To-night,”  save 
still  another  lover,  and  afterward  the  church 
burns  up  in  a  thrilling  fire.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  Civil  VV’ar  pictures  that  hav’e  been 
made. 

Another  is  “The  Warrens  of  Virginia,” 
which  is  e.xcellently  photographed  and  par- 


Char/rs  Chaplin 

THE  MOST  FAMOUS 
OF  SCREEN  COME¬ 
DIANS,  WHO  DRAWS 
A  SALARY  OF  $1,100 
A  WEEK. 


Owen  Moore 

L  FA  DING  MAN  FOR  MARY 
PICKFORD,  FRITZ!  SCHEIFF,  AND 
ELSIE  JANIS.  SOME  LFJ^DING 

man! 


Mait  Moore 

BEING  A  HANDSOME 
LEADING  MAN  RUNS  IN 
THE  MOORE  FAMILY. 
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ticularly  worth  seeing  because  Blanche 
Sweet  is  in  it.  Blanche  Sweet  is  one 
of  the  little  group  of  extremely  young 
women  who  stand  at  the  very  head  of 
motion  -  picture  actresses.  She  used  to 
be  with  Griffith  and  played  big  parts  in 
“Judith  of  Bethulia”  and  “The  Escape.” 
She  may  have  learned  a  great  deal  of  what 
she  knows  from  her  former  director,  but 
she  carried  it  all  away  with  her  when  she 
left  to  star  in  another  company.  She  can 
suggest  more  when  she  is  standing  still 
doing  nothing  than  three-quarters  of  our 
stage  heroines  can  when  they  are  tearing 
the  air  with  their  wails  and  sobs.  Her 
newest  picture,  a  play  laid  in  the  Balkans, 
called  “The  Captive,”  is  unusually  well 
directed  by  Cecil  D.  De  Mille,  and  in  it  she 
shows  herself  one  of  the  finest  emotional 
actresses  on  the  screen. 

.\nother  young  actress  who  got  all  her 
training  in  motion-pictures  is  Anita  Stewart. 
She  always  appears  in  Vitagraph  pictures 
under  the  direction  of  her  brother-in-law, 
Ralph  Ince,  who  is  making  fame  for  himself 
by  turning  out  remarkable  pictures. 

One  of  the  most  sensational  is  “The  Jug¬ 
gernaut,”  which  contains  the  wrecking  of  a 
locomotive  and  three  passenger-cars  while 
crossing  a  high  trestle.  This  one  scene  cost 
over  $25,000,  and  nearly  killed  a  number  of 
the  actors  who  took  part  in  it.  The  play  is 
something  more  than  a  sensational  melo¬ 
drama,  however.  It  is  an  impressive 
tragedy  based  on  greed,  with  a  railroad 
president  who  gets  killed  in  one  of  his  own 
trains  as  a  result  of  his  criminal  business 
methods.  Anita  Stewart  plays  the  railroad 
president’s  daughter,  who  is  a  victim  of 
stock-broking  manipulation  of  public  utili¬ 
ties. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  new  picture-plays 
that  have  not  been  adapted  from  a  novel  or 
an  old  play.  Another  is  fresh  from  London 
— a  rattling  good  spy  story  of  the  present 
war,  concerned  with  a  plot  to  blow  up  a 
trainload  of  British  soldiers  on  their  way  to 
the  front.  It  is  called  “The  Message  from 
the  Sky.”  Jane  Gail,  who  made  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  the  heroine  of  “Traffic  in  Souls,”  is 
a  stenographer  who  saves  the  train.  It  is 
an  exceptional  melodrama,  with  all  its 
“punches”  logically  developed,  and  the 
acting  of  it  is  full  of  vivid  characteriza¬ 
tion. 


I  must  not  forget  two  pictures  produced 
by  Thomas  H.  Ince,  who  has  become  one  of 
the  leading  directors  in  the  country.  One 
of  them  is  “The  Cup  of  Life,”  in  which  an 
actress  named  Bessie  Barriscale,  who  has 
acted  on  the  stage  without  making  much 
of  a  stir,  finally  does  something  that  will 
compel  people  to  watch  her. 

The  other  is  called  “On  the  Night  Stage,” 
a  rough  Western  play  that  is  really  human. 
Robert  Edeson  is  the  star  of  it,  but  most  of 
the  acting  honors  are  gathered  in  by  W.  S. 
Hart,  who  can  always  make  a  picture  he  is 
in  seem  like  a  piece  of  life.  He  is  as  good  an 
actor  of  rough-neck  parts  as  there  is. 

Two  of  the  first  of  what  are  called  Mutual 
Master  Pictures  are  splendid  examples  of 
what  the  shorter  feature  films  are  develop>- 
ing  into.  They  are  as  carefully  done  by 
such  men  as  Thomas  Ince,  Cabanne,  and 
O’Brien  as  the  best  of  the  big  films,  and 
they  go  into  regular  motion-picture  houses 
at  no  advance  in  prices. 

One  of  them  is  taken  from  a  story  by 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  called  “The  Outcast,” 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  acting  of  Mae 
Marsh  and  Robert  Harron  and  a  very  skil¬ 
fully  managed  court-scene.  There  isn’t  any 
more  eloquent  bit  in  recent  pictures  than  the 
little  scene  where  the  boy  and  girl,  caught  in 
the  borderland  between  the  world  of  re¬ 
spectability  and  a  life  of  habitual  ^^cious- 
ness,  sit  on  a  park  bench  and  size  up  them¬ 
selves  and  their  chances  of  keeping  decent. 

The  other,  directed  by  William  Christy 
Cabanne,  is  a  beautiful  and  sympathetic 
picturing  of  Tennyson’s  “Enoch  Arden.” 
It  is  poetry  visualized,  with  Lillian  Gish  in 
one  of  the  best  parts  she  has  ever  had. 

No  one  can  see  any  of  these  pictures 
without  seeing  something  already  accom¬ 
plished  in  movies,  and  something  still 
bigger  and  finer  ahead,  that  he  can  show  to 
the  superior  person  as  an  art  standing 
squarely  on  its  feet. 

Thomas  Edison,  looking  to  the  usefulness 
of  everything,  prophesies  that  motion-pic¬ 
tures  will  take  the  place  of  text-books  in 
the  schools.  Mr.  Griffith,  with  an  eye 
turned  more  to  the  artistic  side,  foresees 
them  on  a  plane  with  grand  opera,  and  people 
paying  five  dollars  a  seat  for  them.  They 
are  both  specialists,  and  they  should  come 
as  near  knowing  what  is  in  the  future  as 
anybody. 


Charles  E  Van  Loan 


One  trouble  with  VVillyum  is  that  the 
newspapers  have  made  him  think  he’s  clev¬ 
er.  He  reads  his  press  notices  and  agrees 
with  ever>'  kind  word  that  is  printed  about 
him — even  when  he  knows  the  man  who 
writes  the  stuff.  I  may  have  some  fine¬ 
haired  theories  about  baseball  myself,  but 
nobody  will  ever  catch  me  patting  ’em  on 
the  head  in  public.  I  know'  better. 

Take  the  case  of  Duffy — Robert  Emmet 
Duffy.  Willyum  built  a  theory  around  that 
fellow  as  high  as  the  great  w’all  of  China — 
built  it  on  suspicion  the  first  time  he  ever 
saw  him. 

“That’s  the  man  I’m  afterl”  says  Will¬ 
yum  to  me.  “That’s  the  fellow  to  fill  the 
gap  at  second  base!  He’s  a  fighter,  and  the 
I^rd  knows  we  need  some  aggressiveness 
on  this  ball-club.  Merciful  powers,  Pete, 
what  a  wallop!  Run  over,  will  you,  and 
see  if  that  Swede  is  hurt?’’ 

We  were  in  a  spring  training-camp,  which 
is  always  more  or  less  of  a  mad-house  be¬ 
fore  the  regulars  come  South  and  tame 
the  bushers  a  little  by  showing  them  the 


0  THEORY  is  considerable  like  a 
non-leakable  fountain  pen  —  all 
right  until  you  go  bragging  to 
your  friends  about  how  well  it 
works.  Then  look  out.  I  carried  one  of 
’em— a  pen,  not  a  theory — upside  down  in 
my  pocket  for  six  months  and  it  didn’t  leak 
a  drop.  One  day  I  shook  it  to  prove  to 
Jerry  Delaney  that  it  couldn't  leak,  and  I 
had  to  buy  Jerry  a  new'  white  vest. 

I  knew  Willyum  Steever  when  he  didn’t 
have  a  theory  to  his  name  and  was  so  busy 
second-basing  for  the  old  Blues  that  he 
didn’t  have  time  to  develop  any.  I  was 
first-string  catcher  for  the  same  team.  But 
Willyum  is  a  manager  now',  and  that  makes 
a  difference.  The  w'orst  of  it  is,  he  has  had 
so  much  success  as  a  manager  that  he  is 
able  to  blame  part  of  it  on  to  his  confound¬ 
ed  theories  instead  of  crediting  the  w'hole 
business  to  a  team  batting  average  of  .280 
or  thereabouts.  I  never  saw'  a  loser  yet 
that  was  very  cocky  about  his  theories;  it 
takes  a  winner  to  hammer  away  at  one 
crazy  notion  until  he  makes  everybody  sick. 
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difference.  You’ve  got,  say,  forty  men  trying 
out  for  one  job,  or  maybe  two  jobs,  and  you 
can’t  turn  around  without  falling  over  some 
tail-grass  Ty  Cobb  or  mail-order  Mathew- 
son  who  knows  that  all  he’s  got  to  do  is 
show  his  stuff  and  set  some  veteran’s  cue 
back  into  the  rack  for  keeps. 

Well,  this  year  we  were  after  a  second 
baseman.  Dick  French  had  slowed  down 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  team  defense 
was  weakened.  The  whole  infield  felt  it; 
the  plays  didn’t  go  with  a  snap  the  way 
they  used  to.  As  a  big  leaguer,  Dick  was 
through.  Willyum  knew  it  and  was  wor¬ 
ried;  the  regulars  knew  it  and  were  sorry; 
the  bush  infielders  knew  it  and  had  their 
eyes  on  that  vacant  bag.  Ever>’body  and 
the  bat-boy  knew  it — everybody  but  Dick. 

Duffy  was  only  one  of  a  dozen  men  after 
the  job — a  sawed-off,  bow-legged,  black¬ 
headed,  blue-eyed  Irishman  from  out  on 
the  Coast.  He  was  raised  “south  of  the 
slot”  in  San  Francisco — a  small  patch  of 
ground  that  has  turned  out  more  fighters 
than  County  Kerry.  Down  there  a  boy 
has  got  to  learn  to  fight  or  take  a  change 
of  venue  to  the  other  side  of  Market  Street. 
Robert  Emmet  Duffy  stayed  right  on  Min¬ 
na  Street  until  he  was  grown.  Maybe  the 
neighbors  moved;  I  don’t  know. 

The  first  couple  of  days  the  bushers  were 
limbering  up  and  working  the  soreness  out 
of  their  muscles.  When  a  man’s  muscles 
are  sore  he’s  sore  all  over;  a  little  more 
trouble  is  no  trouble  at  all.  Maybe  that 
W’as  what  ailed  Erickson  and  Duffy.  I  don’t 
know  how  the  thing  started;  all  we  heard 
W’as  the  tail-end  of  the  argument.  Willyum 
and  I  were  sort  of  circulating  round  the 
park,  encouraging  the  bushers  to  get  up  a 
sweat.  This  was  the  part  we  caught: 

Says  Duffy  to  Erickson: 

“That’ll  do  now.  I  don’t  want  to  hear 
any  more  gabble  out  of  you,  see?” 

“Well?”  says  Erickson,  and  there  wasn’t 
any  rising  inflexion  on  it,  either. 

“That’s  three  wells!”  says  Duffy.  “Can’t 
you  say  anything  else,  you  white  -  haired, 
pink-eyed,  square-headed  Swede?” 

“Well - ”  says  Erickson. 

And  so  far  as  I  know,  that  was  the  end 
of  the  conversation. 

Duffy  whaled  away  at  him  with  his  right 
— Erickson  was  so  tall  it  was  all  he  could 
do  to  reach  his  jaw,  but  he  did  it — and  the 
Swede  staggered.  Quick  as  a  flash  Duffy 
straightened  him  up  with  a  left  hook  and 


came  back  again  with  the  right.  Just  four 
blows  struck  in  about  a  second;  Duffy  hit 
Erickson  three  times  and  Erickson  hit  the 
ground. 

“But  what  did  you  soak  him  for?”  says 
Willyum  to  Duffy. 

“Oh,”  says  Duffy,  “I  got  tired  of  hear¬ 
ing  him  talk  all  the  time.  You  betcher  life, 
no  squarehead  is  going  to  tell  me  anything!" 

That  tickled  Willyum.  In  the  first  place, 
he  never  did  care  much  for  a  Swede.  His 
wife  is  one.  In  the  second  place,  Willyum 
used  to  be  quite  a  fighter  himself.  Is  yet, 
for  the  matter  of  that.  When  he  was  with 
the  old  Blues  he  had  the  name  of  being  the 
scrappiest  ball-player  in  the  country,  and 
not  for  nothing  either.  He’s  got  a  war  re¬ 
cord  as  long  as  a  reporter’s  dream. 

“Aggressiveness!”  says  Willyum  to  me, 
on  the  way  back  to  the  hotel.  “Pepper! 
Life!  That’s  what  this  club  needs,  Pete. 
This  fellow  Duffy  has  got  it.  He’ll  fight  to 
win  games.  With  him  at  second  base - ” 

“ — we’ll  stand  a  swell  chance  of  being  wit¬ 
nesses  at  a  murder  trial,”  says  I.  “What 
do  you  suppose  this  tad  would  do  to  some 
frail  little  umpire  if  he  got  a  good  poke  at 
him?  The  Swede  is  as  big  as  a  house,  but 
he’s  got  a  knot  on  his  jaw  the  size  of  a 
turkey  egg.” 

“.\nd  serves  him  right!”  says  Willyum. 
“What  did  he  go  and  start  it  for?” 

II 

Now  when  Willyum  gets  a  theor>’  stuck 
crossways  in  his  system  he  will  twist  the 
truth  a  mile  out  of  plumb  to  make  it  back 
up  that  theory,  and  what  is  more,  he  gets 
sensitive  and  wants  to  fight  if  you  even 
hint  that  somebody  is  lying. 

I  saw  immediately  that  Duffy  had  an  ace 
in  the  hole  over  the  other  infield  recruits, 
and  I  was  prepared  to  have  Willyum  tell 
me  that  the  fellow  was  a  great  ball-player 
when  he  wasn’t  even  a  good  one.  I  was 
hoping  he  would  do  it  because  I  had  a  lot 
of  things  saved  up  to  say  to  Willyum — cut¬ 
ting  things.  For  instance,  I  was  going  to 
mention  that  they  were  figuring  batting 
averages  on  a  baseball  and  not  on  a  Swede’s 
jaw.  I  didn’t  get  the  chance. 

Willyum  did  tell  me  that  Duffy  was  a 
great  ball-player  and  the  best  I  could  do 
was  to  sit  there  and  mumble.  It  was  no 
lie;  it  was  the  cold-boiled  truth.  I  could 
see  big-league  form  sticking  out  all  over 
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Duffy  whether  I  wanted  to  or  not.  Much 
as  it  hurt  me,  I  had  to  agree  with  Willyum. 

You’ve  heard  of  college  ball-players.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  way  of  ticking,  the  best  col¬ 
lege  for  a  ball-player  is  a  vacant  lot  with 
the  top  of  a  coal-oil  can  for  the  home-plate. 
If  baseball  is  bom  in  a  kid,  it’ll  come  out 
on  a  sand-lot  somewhere  and  you  can’t  stop 
it.  That’s  where  Duffy  got  his  start.  He 
didn’t  have  to  look  in  the  book  to  find  out 
what  to  do  with  the  ball.  He  knew  by  in¬ 
stinct. 

“I  had  his  number  the  minute  I  laid  eyes 
on  him,”  says  Willyum,  three-cheering  his 
judgment,  as  usual.  “He’ll  be  a  wonderful 
help  to  the  club.” 

“He  will,”  says  I,  “if  he  ever  finds  out 
that  the  war  is  over.” 

“How  do  you  mean,  the  war  is  over?” 
asks  Willyxim. 

“What  I  say.  This  Duffy  was  bom  with 
a  loose  chip  on  his  shoulder.  You  don’t 
have  to  knock  it  off.  It  falls  off  of  itself.” 

“That’s  one  reason  I’m  for  him,”  says 


Willyum.  “Give  me  a  few  ball-players  with 
Duffy’s  ginger  and  I’ll  win  ano^er  pen¬ 
nant.” 

“And  all  the  rough-and-tumble  cham¬ 
pionships  from  welterweight  up,”  says  I. 
“Well,  of  course,  Willyum,  if  you  like  him, 
that  settles  it,  but  imless  he  crawls  down 
off  this  war  footing - ” 

“There  you  go  with  that  war  stuff  again!” 
says  Willyum.  “Has  he  done  anything  but 
show  that  big  squarehead  where  he  gets 
off?” 

“Nothing  much,”  says  I.  “Last  night 
down  at  the  depot  he  jarred  a  Pullman  por¬ 
ter  loose  from  his  memory,  that’s  all.” 

“What  did  the  coon  do  to  him?”  asks 
Willyum,  bristling  up  immediately. 

“Not  a  thing  in  the  world,  before  or  after. 
To  begin  with,  he  didn’t.  To  end  with,  he 
couldn’t.  He  wasn’t  able.” 

“Good  for  Duffy!”  says  Willyum.  “But 
how  did  it  start?” 

“That’s  what  the  porter  would  like  to 
find  out.  He  was  standing  on  the  platform 
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half  asleep,  when — wham!  and  out  went  his 
headlight.  Duffy  told  me  the  coon  looked 
enough  like  Jack  Johnson  to  be  his  brother. 
He  certainly  didn’t  block  like  Johnson. 
They  had  to  carry  him  on  the  train.” 

“Fair  enough!”  says  Willyum.  “I  like  a 
fellow  with  an  aggressive  spirit.” 

“Cheer  up!”  says  I.  “It  looks  as  if  you’ve 
found  one,”  and  that  ended  the  conversa¬ 
tion. 

The  next  day  the  regulars  began  to  drift 
into  camp  and  the  bushers  took  the  back 
seats,  same  as  a  musical  comedy  chorus 
fades  away  from  the  footlights  when  the 
stars  come  out  on  the  stage.  That’s  jx^r- 
fectly  proper  and  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
A  veteran  big  leaguer  is  entitled  to  the  spot¬ 
light  If  he  wants  it;  he’s  been  “up  there,” 
as  we  say,  and  made  good.  With  our  club, 
a  busher  stays  a  busher  just  as  long  as  he 
wears  reversible  cuffs,  but  if  a  kid  can  play 
our  kind  of  ball  he’s  finally  elected  into 
close  communion  and  after  that  he  picks 
his  friends  and  his  enemies.  He’s  not  suji- 
posed  to  do  any  of  this  choosing  beforehand, 
however. 

The  first  run-in  that  Duffy  had  with  the 
regulars  was  Willyum’s  fool  fault.  He 
should  have  bedded  Duffy  down  in  the 
hotel  annex  along  with  the  other  bushers; 
but  no,  he  had  to  put  him  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  main  building,  right  in  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  team.  And  worse  than  that,  he 
roomed  him  with  me. 

“What  did  I  ever  do  to  you,”  says  I  to 
Willyum,  “that  you  should  give  me  a  wild¬ 
cat  for  a  companion?  I  am  too  old  to  fight 
and  I  carry  too  much  weight  to  run.  What 
shall  I  do?” 

“You  shall  teach  this  fellow,”  says  Will¬ 
yum.  “I  want  him  to  get  in  right  with  the 
boys  and  you  can  steer  him — a  hint  here 
and  there.  Give  him  pointers.” 

Well,  I  did  make  a  couple  of  friendly  sug¬ 
gestions  to  Duffy,  and  he  came  back  by 
asking  me  how  long  since  I’d  had  my  name 
in  a  box-score. 

“Now  here.  Fat,”  says  he,  “I  like  you 
fine,  so  far,  but  you’re  hired  to  coach  the 
young  pitchers,  eh?  .  .  .  I’m  a  second 
baseman.  Do  you  get  me?” 

This  was  no  more  than  asking  me  to 
mind  my  own  business,  so  when  the  regu¬ 
lars  arrived  I  didn’t  say  anything  to  Duffy 
about  waiting  for  them  to  make  the  friend¬ 
ly  adv^ances.  And  the  very  first  night  he 
got  a  lesson  in  big-league  etiquette.  I  was 


down-stairs,  playing  three-cushion  billiards 
with  Willyum,  so  I  wasn’t  an  eye-witness, 
but  Duffy  told  me  his  version  and  the  other 
boys  told  me  theirs.  There  is  another 
double  room  next  to  ours,  with  a  connect¬ 
ing  bath.  Duffy  heard  somebody  in  there, 
yelling  for  Jimmy  Hicks,  the  bone  doctor, 
so  he  invited  himself  in.  As  near  as  I  can 
patch  it  together,  this  is  what  happened. 

Now  “Jimmy  Hicks”  means  a  crapngame 
the  world  over.  Mike  McGrath  and  Gus 
Petersen  had  the  room  next  to  ours — both 
of  ’em  pitchers.  They  were  celebrating 
their  arrival  at  the  training-camp  with  a 
little  game,  and  their  guests  were  Tommy 
Price,  the  first  baseman;  Bill  Bentley,  the 
centerfielder;  Jack  Morton,  the  third  base- 
man,  and  Phil  Harlow,  another  pitcher.  All 
at  once  the  bathroom  door  opened  and  in 
walked  Duffy,  bold  as  brass. 

“Four-bits  you  don’t  six!”  says  he  to 
Morton,  who  was  rolling  the  bones.  “Four- 
bits  savs  vou  can’t  make  a  six  with  a  pen¬ 
cil!” 

They  were  all  down  on  the  floor  and  they 
looked  up  at  Duffy,  kind  of  astonished,  ta¬ 
king  him  in  from  the  bulldog  shoes  to  the 
bartenders’  bang  on  his  forehead.  Then 
Mike  McGrath  looked  at  his  room-mate. 

“Your  friend  thinks  it’s  an  open  game,” 
says  he. 

“.Uy  friend!”  says  Petersen.  “Where  do 
you  get  that  stuff?  He’s  no  friend  of  mine. 
I  never  saw  him  before.  I  told  you  not  to 
leave  that  transom  open,  Mike.  These 
goats  will  go  anywhere,  you  know.” 

“And  that’ll  be  about  ail  for  you!”  says 
Duffy,  breaking  in.  “I  didn’t  come  in 
through  any  transom,  see?  I’m  a  ball-play¬ 
er  and  I  room  next  door.  I  thought  I  heard 
a  noise  in  here  like  human  beings,  but  I 
guess  I  was  mistaken.  I  came  in  on  my  two 
feet,  see,  and  I’ll  go  out  the  same  way,  but 
not,”  says  he,  sitting  down  on  Petersen’s 
bed,  “until  I  get  good  and  ready.  Now, 
what  do  you  know  about  that?” 

“Humph!”  says  Morton,  “He’s  a  tough 
mug,  ain’t  he?  Says  he’s  a  ball-player,  too. 
Do  you  reckon  he  knows  how  to  play  check¬ 
ers?” 

That  was  a  nice  way  of  saying  that  it 
was  Duffy’s  move,  but  there  was  nothing 
doing.  He  didn’t  intend  to  let  anybody 
bluff  him. 

“I  didn’t  come  in  here  to  start  anything,” 
says  Duffy,  making  it  more  binding  all  the 
while,  “but  you  flatheads  can  have  what 


you’re  looking  for.  Yes,  all  of  you.  I  ain’t  grinned  like  a  Cheshire  cat  when  I  came  up- 
hunting  trouble,  see,  but  I  never  let  it  hunt  stairs  to  bed. 

me.  Put  me  out,  if  you  think  you  can!”  “For  pity’s  sake!”  says  I.  “WTiat’s  hap>- 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  and  grin-  pened?” 
ned.  “The  boys  next  door  gave  me  a  party,” 

“He’s  asked  for  it  as  politely  as  he  knows  says  he,  “and  I  handed  some  of  it  back.” 
how,”  says  McGrath.  “I  move  you  that  “What  started  it?”  says  I. 

we  give  the  gentle  little  stranger  a  transfer,  “Oh,  one  thing  led  to  another.  Before  I 

eh?”  came  here  I  was  told  that  I’d  have  to  fight 

“Yes,  and  punch  it,  too,”  says  Bentley,  my  way  into  the  big  league,  and  darned  if 

and  the  six  of  ’em  started  to  get  up  from  I  don’t  believe  it.  We  held  the  prelimina- 

the  floor.  ries  to-night.  I  tangled  up  with  sLx  of  ’em 

Up  to  this  point  the  testimony  agreed  — I  guess  you’d  call  it  a  draw.” 

fairly  well.  From  here  on  it  was  pretty  well  I  took  his  version  and  then  went  next 

mix^.  I  guess  everything  was  mixed.  door  for  the  other  one.  Petersen  had  his 

Duffy  had  one  great  advantage:  he  didn’t  bottles  of  liniment  out  and  the  place  smelled 
have  to  pull  any  punches  to  keep  from  hurt-  like  the  emergency  ward  of  a  hospital.  It 
ing  a  friend.  Everything  that  landed  was  looked  like  one,  too. 

so  much  velvet.  They  finally  got  him  out,  “Oh,  hello,  Pete!”  says  McGrath,  sopping 
of  course,  but  every  one  of  ’em  had  some  away  at  his  lip.  “Since  when  have  you 

sort  of  a  receipt  for  the  transfer  and  the  been  chumming  with  prize-fighters?” 

room  looked  as  if  it  had  been  struck  by  “That’s  no  prize  -  fighter,”  says  I. 
forked  lightning.  It’s  no  easy  matter  to  “That’s  Duffy  from  out  on  the  Coast  and 

put  a  strong  man  on  the  other  side  of  a  door  he’s  going  to  be  the  new  second  base- 

if  he’d  rather  not  go.  Duffy  took  some  of  man.” 

the  furniture  with  him  when  he  finally  land-  “Quit  your  kidding!”  says  Bentley, 
ed  out  in  the  hall.  Bentley  and  Petersen  “If  he’s  a  ball-player,”  says  Morton,  “he’s 

had  three  black  eyes  between  ’em,  McGrath  w'asting  his  time.” 

had  a  split  lip.  Price’s  nose  was  mashed,  and  “You  don’t  really  mean  that,  do  you?” 
Morton  and  Harlow  were  bruised  on  the  asks  McGrath. 

shins  where  Duffy  had  kicked  ’em.  Robert  “I  do,  honest.  He’ll  be  one  of  us  in  spite 
Emmet  had  a  few  marks  himself,  but  he  of  hell  or  high  water.  Willyum  is  stuck 
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it’s  no  easy  matter  to  put 

A  STRONG  MAN  ON  THE  OTHER 
SIDE  OF  A  DOOR  IF  HE’D  RATH¬ 
ER  NOT  GO. 
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on  him  because  of  his  aggressiveness.” 

“Oh,  his  aggressiv'eness,  eh?”  says  Peter¬ 
sen,  and  they  looked  at  each  other. 

“The  boss  is  for  him,”  says  I,  “and  you’d 
better  be.” 

“We’re  for  him!”  growls  Harlow,  feeling 
of  his  shin.  “We’re  for  him — the  way 
Clarke  Griffith  is  for  Cincinnati  or  Ban 
Johnson  is  for  the  Federal  League,  eh  what, 
boys?” 

“Take  a  little  tip  from  father,”  says  I, 
“and  let  this  fellow  Duffy  alone.  He  fights 
because  he  loves  it.  Lay  off  of  him.” 

•  McGrath  laughed.  “You  talk  as  if  we 
went  next  door  and  poked  him  out  of  his 
hole,”  says  he.  “We  didn’t.  He  came 
breezing  in  here  without  an  invitation  and 
started  a  battle.  The  way  I  size  him  up, 
this  Duffy  is  like  a  pole-cat  at  a  picnic — 
bound  to  be  unjjopular,  but  he  won’t  let 
you  ignore  him.” 

Then  they  told  me  their  side  of  the  story 
and  before  I  turned  in  I  called  on  Willyum 
with  a  rejwrt.  He  was  in  his  pajamas, 
working  away  at  a  wall  exerciser. 

“Well,”  says  I,  “the  first  gun  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  fired.  Duffy  has  been  in  a 
free-for-all  with  six  of  the  regulars.” 

“W  as  he  hurt  much?” 

“Not  near  as  much  as  he  should  have 


been,”  and  I  recited  the  painful  details, 
bearing  down  on  the  jK)int  that  Duffy  hom¬ 
ed  in  w'here  he  wasn’t  welcome  and  then 
started  something. 

“Hm-m-m,”  says  Willyum,  when  I  was 
through.  “The  boys  oughtn’t  to  be  so  clan¬ 
nish.  A  high-spirited  fellow  like  Duffy - ” 

“A  hoodlum  like  Duffy,  you  mean!”  says 
I.  “Why,  that  guy  has  got  an  idea  he  can 
break  into  this  league  with  his  fists!” 

“It  has  been  done,”  says  Willyum. 

Ill 

McGrath  called  the  turn.  The  boys  did¬ 
n’t  love  Duffy  a  little  bit,  but  they  couldn’t 
ignore  him.  He  wouldn’t  be  ignored.  He 
was  among  those  present  and  no  argument 
about  it.  He  made  his  own  rules  governing 
the  conduct  of  a  busher  at  a  training-camp, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  your  front  teeth  were 
worth  to  call  him  down  or  try  to  put  him 
in  his  place.  There  were  days  when  he  was 
as  pleasant  as  a  June  morning — usually  just 
after  he’d  licked  somebody  to  a  fare-ye-well 
— but  as  a  general  thing  he  was  so  sensitive 
and  touchy  that  everx’body  left  him  alone 
in  self-defense.  Well,  not  quite  ever>’body. 
WilUmm  w'as  for  him  as  strong  as  horserad¬ 
ish,  and  so  was  Erickson. 

That  was  the  queerest  |>art  of  the  whole 
thing  to  me.  I  never  could  understand  why 
Erickson  picked  Duffy  for  his  pal.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  two  men  couldn’t  have  been  any 
more  different,  physically  and  mentally. 
Duffy  was  short,  dark,  quick  as  a  flash,  and 
quarrelsome.  Erickson  was  tall,  blond,  slow 
moving,  slow  talking,  and  gentle  as  a  sheep. 
And  don’t  forget  that  Duffy  had  introduce 
himself  to  the  Swede  by  knocking  him  cold 
as  a  wedge.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  they 
came  together  like  twnns. 

The  Swede  w’as  a  recruit  pitcher,  and  as 
I  had  the  handling  of  him,  I  got  to  know 
him  fairly  well.  At  first  he  was  easy  to  get 
along  with — listened  with  his  mouth  open 
w'hen  I  had  anything  to  tell  him  and  ad¬ 
dressed  me  as  “sir.”  After  he  had  been  run¬ 
ning  with  Duffy  for  a  week  he  was  a  changed 
man,  and  not  in  the  line  of  improvement 
either.  The  w'ar  microbe  got  into  his  sys¬ 
tem.  He  called  me  “Tubby,”  wanted  to 
argue  about  things,  and  began  to  carrx’  a 
chip  on  his  shoulder.  .\nd  mean?  He  was 
meaner  than  mustard. 

One  night  I  was  sitting  on  the  hotel  steps 
with  WilKnim  when  along  came  Erickson, 


mussed  up  some  and  bleeding  into  his  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

“Hello!”  says  Willyum.  “Who  has  licked 
you  now?” 

“Nobody,”  says  Erickson. 

“Well,  what  have  you  been  celebrating?” 

“Oh,”  says  the  Swede,  “a  couple  of  yaps 
down  the  street  tried  to  tell  me  that  Louis¬ 
ville  used  to  be  in  the  National  League.” 

“They  told  you  right,”  says  I. 

Erickson  looked  at  me  sort  of  blank  for  a 
while  and  then  he  gnmted.  “They  won’t 
tell  it  to  me  again!”  says  he,  and  went  on. 

“Has  he  been  drinking,  or  anything?” 
asks  WillvTim.  “I  didn’t  think  that  fellow 
would  say  boo  to  a  goose.” 

“No,  he  hasn’t  b^n  drinking,”  says  I, 
“but  he’s  been  doing  worse.  He’s  been 
running  with  Duffy  and  he’s  got  the  war 
fever.” 

“Good  news!”  says  Willyum.  “Didn’t  I 
tell  you  that  aggressiveness  is  catching?” 
And  he  went  on  to  argue  that  what  the  club 
needed  was  vim,  snap,  ginger,  pepper. 

“Even  so,”  says  I,  “you  can’t  make  pep¬ 
per  out  of  vitriol.  This  rough-neck  Duffy 
will  bust  up  your  happy  family,  that’s  what 
he’ll  do.  The  boys  will  get  sore  at  him  and 
then  go  pick  a  fight  with  some  one  they 
know  they  can  lick.  Look  at  that  Swede! 
Two  weeks  ago  he  would  eat  out  of  my 
hand;  now  he’d  just  as  soon  knock  my  head 
off  as  look  at  me.” 

“Well,”  says  Willyum,  “get  it  pointed  in 
the  right  direction  and  aggressiveness  is  a 
great  thing.” 

“It  is  if  it  doesn’t  back  -  fire  on  you,” 
says  1. 

“You  don’t  like  Duffy,”  says  W^illv-um, 
“but  you’ll  admit  that  he’s  a  good  second 
baseman.” 

“Yes,”  says  I,  “and  U.  S.  Grant  was  a 
good  tanner,  but  that  wasn’t  what  ripped 
the  South  wide  open.  It  was  the  side  line 
he  carried.  Duffy  may  be  another  John 
Evers  for  all  I  know  or  care,  but  his  side 
line  is  trouble.  WTien  it  comes  to  picking 
fights  you’ll  find  him  there  with  an  average 
of  looo.  One  like  Duffy  would  be  plenty 
to  handle,  but  by  the  looks  of  things  you’re 
going  to  have  a  pair  to  draw  to.” 

“The  Swede  can  pitch,  then?” 

“He  surely  can.  He’s  a  whaling  good 
pitcher  now,  and  if  he’ll  listen  to  me  he’ll 
be  a  better  one,  but  he’s  getting  so  awfully 
mean  and  crabby - ” 

“Huh!”  grunts  WillvTim.  “I’d  sign  the 


old  he-devil  himself,  hoofs,  horns,  and  tail, 
if  he  could  pitch  winning  ball  for  me.” 

“Oh,  all  right,”  says  I,  “if  that’s  the  way 
you  feel  about  it.  Go  ahead.  Thank  the 
Lord,  it  ain’t  my  ball  club!” 

Well,  Duffy  and  his  Swedish  understudy 
landed  regular  jobs  with  the  team  and  start¬ 
ed  North  with  us  to  open  the  season.  A 
full  list  of  their  battles  and  skirmishes  on 
that  trip  would  look  like  a  condensed  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Civil  W’ar.  They  fought  all  the 
way  from  Texas  to  Tarrj’town — fought  with 
everybody  —  railroad  men,  hotel  clerks, 
waiters,  hack-drivers,  Turkish -bath  pro¬ 
prietors,  barbers,  policemen,  constables, 
taxicab  chauffeurs,  ball-players,  umpires, 
spectators — and  if  one  of  ’em  started  some¬ 
thing  he  couldn’t  finish,  the  other  one  hop¬ 
ped  in  and  helped  him  out. 

That  journey  was  just  one  long  scrap 
from  daylight  till  dark,  and  it  got  so  bad 
that  some  of  the  boys  were  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  pushing  Duffy  and  Erickson  off  the 
observation  platform  some  night — into  a 
river,  if  possible.  McGrath,  Petersen,  and 
Harlow’  formed  themselves  into  a  commit¬ 
tee  and  made  a  holler  to  Willyum,  but  he 
only  drooled  about  aggressiveness. 

It  was  at  Richmond  that  things  came  to 
a  head.  Willyum  wasn’t  feeling  well  the 
first  afternoon  we  played  there,  so  he  stayed 
in  the  hotel  and  I  took  charge  of  the  team. 
Duffy  behaved  himself  until  the  fourth  in¬ 
ning,  when  a  bush  umpire  called  ;him  out  at 
second  when  it  looked  as  if  he  beat  the 
throw’  by  five  feet.  Duffy  dragged  that 
umpire  all  over  the  lot  by  the  hair  of  his 
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head,  and  Erickson,  who  w’asn’t  in  the  game 
at  all,  ran  out  from  the  bench  in  time  to 
slug  a  couple  of  Virginia  leaguers  who  hadn’t 
done  a  thing  in  the  world  to  him,  but  were 
only  tr>dng  to  pry  Duffy  off  the  umps. 
That  led  to  complications,  and  after  quite 
a  mix-up  Duffy  and  Erickson  were  ordered 
out  of  the  park. 

Some  town  boys  laid  for  ’em  at  the  gate, 
and  in  the  jam  that  followed  Erickson  bean- 
ed  a  policeman  with  his  own  club  and  was 
arrested.  Duffy  beat  me  to  Willyum  with 
a  cock-and-bull  stor\'  about  how  the  crowd 
had  tried  to  pick  on  two  lone,  unprotected 
ball-players,  and  Willyum  got  out  of  bed 
and  went  to  get  Erickson  out  of  jail. 

While  he  was  doing  that,  we  held  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war,  the  only  absentees  being  Willyum 
and  the  rough-house  twins.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  Duffy  and 
Erickson  be  instructed  to  cease  hostilities 
or  take  the  consequences. 

“But  the  boss  is  the  man  to  stop  it,”  says 
I.  “You  know  how’  he  is  when  he  gets  a 
theory  in  his  head.” 

“Yeh,”  says  little  Martin  Flynn,  the 
shortstop.  “He’s  all  for  a  scrappy  ball- 
team  this  season.” 

“We  ain’t  aggressive  enough  to  suit  him,” 
says  Joe  Bowles,  the  catcher.  “We  don’t 
fight  enough,  so  w’e’ve  got  to  have  a  pair  of 
professional  mixers  wished  on  to  us!” 

“Yes,  and  can  you  see  what  will  happen 
if  they  go  pulling  this  rough  stuff  after  the 
season  of)ens?”  says  Price.  “Every  umpire 
in  the  league  will  have  it  in  for  us;  all  the 
other  clubs  will  be  fighting  us.  A  regular 
Donnybrook  Fair,  that’s  what  it’ll  be,  and 
we’ll  all  have  to  suffer  on  account  of  two 
roughnecks  from  the  bushes.  Me  for  some 
steel  shinguards!” 

“Well,”  says  I,  “Willyum  is  the  boss. 
He  wants  aggressiveness.  ...  I  guess  I’ll 
have  to  tell  you  how  old  man  Blossom  cured 
the  Injun  chief.” 

“Old  man  Blossom!”  says  McGrath. 
“What  league  did  he  play  in?” 

“The  Western,”  says  I.  “That  is  to  say, 
he  w’ent  out  to  Nevada  to  grow  up  with  the 
countiy’.  He  settled  near  an  Injun  reser\’a- 
tion — not  the  hook-nosed  fighting  Injuns, 
but  the  flat-nosed,  peaceable  ones,  who  won’t 
work  or  fight  or  do  anything  else  as  long 
as  they  can  beg.  The  Injun  Chief  weighed 
about  three  hundred  pounds  and  they  called 
him  Butter-ball.  Well,  Butter-ball  called 
on  old  man  Blossom  one  day,  and  Blossom, 


wanting  to  stand  w’ell  with  his  neighbors, 
staked  hl.n  to  a  plate  of  baked  beans -  ' 

“I  don  t  see  what  this  has  got  to  do  with 
the  question  before  the  house,”  says  Mc¬ 
Grath. 

“Bat  in  your  regular  order,”  says  I.  “I’m 
up  now.  Well,  Butter-ball  liked  the  beans 
so  well  that  he  came  back  the  next  day  for 
more.  Whenever  he  didn’t  have  anything 
else  to  do  he  would  hike  over  to  Blossom’s 
shack  and  rub  his  stomach  and  grunt  and 
give  the  distress  sign.  He  came  so  often 
that  he  got  to  be  a  pest,  and  always  he 
wanted  beans.  Old  man  Blossom  stood  it 
for  a  month  and  then  his  patience  gave  out. 
He  cooked  up  a  whaling  big  mess  of  beans, 
flavored  ’em  with  a  quart  of  harness-oil  and 
a  couple  of  lx)xes  of  axle-grease  that  had 
laid  in  the  sun  too  long,  and  waited. 

“Butter-ball  showed  up  on  his  usual 
schedule  and  handed  Blossom  the  hungry 
man’s  high-sign.  Blossom  ran  out  to  meet 
him,  patted  him  on  the  back,  escorted  him 
indoors,  and  filled  up  a  two-quart  stew- 
pan  with  the  lubricatc<l  Inmans.  Butter-ball 
sort  of  batted  his  eyes  when  he  got  the 
flavor,  but  he  finished  the  pan.  Then  he 
stood  up  to  go,  jHjrfectly  satisfied. 

“  ‘Woof!’  says  he.  ‘Heap  good!’ 

“  ‘Have  some  more,  then!’  says  old  man 
Blossom.  ‘PM  K,  old  boss!’ 

“No,  Butter-ball  couldn’t  think  of  it. 
He  made  signs  that  he  was  just  as  much 
obliged,  but  he  was  full  to  the  neck.  Old 
man  Blossom  wouldn’t  take  n6  for  an  an¬ 
swer  and  finally  Butter-ball,  to  show  that 
he  was  a  true  sport  and  a  gentleman  at 
heart,  sat  down  and  tackled  another  help¬ 
ing.  It  was  hard  work,  though,  and  it  took 
a  lot  of  coaxing  and  persuasion  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  pan.  He  made  it  at  last, 
and  when  he  started  for  the  door  he  could 
just  w’addle  and  that  was  all.  The  door 
was  locked,  and  when  Butter-ball  turned 
around  to  protest  the  stew-pan  was  full  of 
beans  again  and  old  man  Blossom  was  look¬ 
ing  at  him  along  the  barrels  of  a  shotgun. 

“  ‘You’ve  been  eating  me  out  of  house 
and  home  for  a  month,’  .says  he,  ‘and  this 
is  the  only  time  I’ve  ever  had  beans  enough 
to  fill  you  up.  Waltz  back  to  the  seat  of 
honor,  you  fat  son  of  a  decaying  race,  or 
I’ll  stimulate  your  appetite  with  a  handful 
of  duckshot!  Injun  eat  beans!' 

“The  old  man  stood  guard  with  the  shot¬ 
gun  until  the  last  bean  disappeared.  But¬ 
ter-ball  was  able  to  get  out  into  the  open 
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air,  but  that  was  all.  He  collapsed  under  a  The  fellows  on  the  other  team  didn’t 
mesquite  bush  and  didn’t  as  much  as  turn  know  what  to  make  of  it.  They  were  thun- 
over  for  two  days  and  nights.  He  started  derstruck. 

for  the  reservation  on  his  hands  and  knees,  “What  is  this?”  says  Jim  Hudson,  their 
and  after  that  an  Injun  wouldn’t  come  with-  manager.  “A  ball-game  or  a  contest  to  see 

in  a  mile  of  old  man  Blossom’s  shack.  .  .  .  who  can  yell  the  loudest?  No  fair!  I’ve 

When  a  man  wants  something  awful  bad,  got  bronchitis!” 

one  way  to  cure  him  is  to  give  him  an  over-  I  noticed  that  at  least  one  of  the  assault 

dose.  Now  Butter-ball - ”  and  battery  twins  didn’t  make  any  noise. 

“Hooray!”  yells  McGrath.  “I  get  you,  Robert  Emmet  Duffy  was  too  busy  look- 

Pete!  When  do  you  think  this  ball-club  ing  and  listening.  I  kept  my  eye  on  him 

ought  to  begin  to  be  aggressive?”  all  through  batting  practise.  He  seemed  a 

“That,”  says  I,  “is  a  matter  for  discus-  little  nervous  at  the  plate — willing  to  offer 

sion.  Are  there  any  suggestions?”  at  anything  he  could  reach,  instead  of  wait¬ 

ing  for  a  groover — and  when  he  wasn’t  hit- 
IV  ting  he  was  rubbering  into  the  grand-stand 

or  looking  over  at  the  bleachers.  I  knew 
It  was  our  turn  to  open  at  home  that  exactly  how  he  felt, 
year,  and  while  we  were  dressing  in  the  I  see  the  same  thing  year  after  year,  but 
club-house  Willyum  made  us  a  little  speech,  it  never  gets  to  be  an  old  story  with  me. 
He  always  does  that  before  the  first  game  An  opening  day  crowd  can  always  give  me 
of  the  season,  and  in  the  speech  he  sounds  a  thrill  down  my  spine.  It  is  a  wonderful 
the  key-note  of  the  annual  camjxiign.  sight — grand-stand  and  bleachers  p>acked 

“Boys,”  says  he,  “I  want  to  see  some  pep-  solid  to  the  back  rows — a  living,  moving, 
per  to^y.  I  want  to  see  some  life.  Go  at  cheering  wall  rising  beyond  the  fresh  green 


these  fellows  right  from  the  jump,  and  show  of  the  playing  field.  Yes,  it’s  a  great  sight, 
’em  that  we’re  going  to  be  a  fighting  team  an  inspiring  sight,  but  put  yourself  in  the 
this  year!  Pepper,  that’s  the  stuff!”  place  of  the  busher  who  sees  it  for  the  first 

Pepper?  I  guess  he  thought  we  surely  time.  Everywhere  he  looks,  faces,  faces, 
had  it,  for  the  boys  swarmed  out  of  the  club-  faces,  and  not  one  that  he  ever  saw  before, 
house  with  a  yell  and  all  through  the  bat-  Thirty  thousand  home  fans,  and  he  imag- 
ting  practise  they  were  howling  like  Co-  ines  they’re  all  looking  at  him. 
manches.  He  feels  it  in  the  knees  and  the  nape  of 
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his  neck.  He  knows  they  are  picking  him 
to  pieces,  criticizing  the  shajie  of  his  legs 
and  the  way  he  stands  up  to  the  plate,  won¬ 
dering  whether  he’ll  do — and  it  sort  of  takes 
the  busher’s  breath  away.  Thirty  thou¬ 
sand  total  strangers,  yet  this  is  his  home 
town  now  and  these  are  going  to  be  his 
friends  or  his  enemies;  these  are  the  i>eople 
who  can  make  a  tin  god  of  him  or  hoot  him 
out  of  the  club,  just  as  they  take  a  notion. 

An  op>ening  day  crowd  isn’t  like  any 
other  crowd  of  the  season  because  the  home 
fan  always  starts  the  new  baseball  year  with 
a  clean  slate.  No  matter  what  he  thought 
of  you  last  October,  he’s  with  you  now  and 
hoping  for  the  best.  He  is  so  tickled  at  the 
prosp>ect  of  seeing  a  real  ball-game  again 
that  he  lets  bygones  be  bygones  and  giv’es 
the  boys  another  chance  to  make  good,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  standards.  He  may  not  know 
any  more  about  baseball  than  a  doodle-bug, 
but  he  knows  what  he  likes  and  what  he 
doesn’t  like.  When  the  pitcher  starts  to 
wdnd  up  for  the  first  ball  of  the  season  you 
can  hear  him  yelling  all  over  the  place: 

“Right  over,  ole  lx>-o-o-y!” 

“He  can’t  hit  you,  George!  He  never 
could  hit  you!” 

“Work  hard,  George!  Something  on 
every  ball  to-day!” 

The  past  is  forgotten,  you  see;  the  slate 
is  clean.  It  stays  clean,  say,  till  the  sixth 
inning,  when  the  visitors  lean  up  against 
poor  George  and  gather  three  or  four  hits 
in  a  row,  and  then: 

“You  never  could  pitch  in  your  life!” 

“You  was  rotten  last  year!” 

“.\w,  take  him  out!  Take  him  out!'’’ 

Well,  that’s  your  home  fan  for  you.  He’s 
your  loving  little  friend  and  well-wisher — 
if  you  win.  If  you  lose,  he’ll  tear  open  old 
sores,  rake  up  personalities,  and  play  the 
solo  sledge  in  the  anvil  chorus.  His  heart 
is  all  right,  but  it’s  subject  to  change  with¬ 
out  notice. 

McGrath  w’ent  in  to  pitch,  with  Bowles 
behind  the  bat.  Duffy  w’as  at  second  and 
the  rest  of  the  line-up  was  the  same  as  the 
season  before:  Price  at  first,  Flynn  at 
short,  Morton  at  third,  and  Bentley,  Davds, 
and  Shaw  in  the  outfield.  The  boys  carriecl 
their  pepper  with  ’em  when  they  went  out 
to  start  the  game.  The  only  man  who 
w'asn’t  yelling  to  McGrath  was  Duffy. 

“Something  on  eveiy’  ball,  Mike!” 

“Get  this  cripple!” 

“Right  in  the  groove!” 


Mike  tried  to  ojien  the  season  wdth  a 
strike,  but  he  miss^  the  outside  corner  at 
least  six  inches.  Old  Beaver,  umpire-in¬ 
chief,  hoisted  his  left  hand. 

“What?”  yells  Bowles.  “Call  ’em  when 
they’re  over,  you  blind  burglar,  you!  Call 
’em!” 

And  the  echo  came  back  from  the  infield 
— Price,  Flynn,  and  Morton,  all  yelling  at 
once.  “Yes,  call  ’em  when  they’re  over!” 

“Wake  up!  Wake  up!” 

“Watch  the  corners,  if  you  can  see  that 
far!” 

Old  Beaver  grinned.  For  an  umpire,  he’s 
a  pretty  good  scout,  and  conversation  never 
annoys  him  unless  it  gets  a  little  blue  in 
spots. 

I  was  on  the  bench  beside  Willyum. 
“That’s  pepjjer!”  says  he.  “That’s  life!” 

In  that  first  inning  Duffy  didn’t  open  his 
mouth  once.  The  other  fellows  were  chirp¬ 
ing  all  around  him,  but  he  was  too  busy 
watching  for  a  ball  to  come  his  way.  He 
got  his  chance  in  the  second  inning  when 
Jimmy  Cullen  hit  a  terrific  liner  straight  at 
him  but  about  five  feet  over  his  head.  Duf¬ 
fy  went  up  like  a  rocket  and  s{>eared  it  with 
his  gloved  hand — not  a  difficult  play,  but  a 
mighty  spectacular  one,  and  the  crow’d 
cheered  and  clapped  and  stamped  for  a  full 
minute.  That  was  all  Duffy  needed  to  bol¬ 
ster  up  his  confidence,  and  he  began  to  yell 
with  the  best  of  ’em  and  paw  up  the  dirt 
around  second  base.  Then,  just  to  make  it 
more  binding,  in  our  half  of  the  same  inning 
Duffy  stepped  up  and  swatted  Parkes  for 
a  two-bagger — and  Parkes  is  Jim  Hudson’s 
star  left-hander,  a  tough  man  to  hit.  Rob¬ 
ert  Emmet  got  another  tremendous  hand 
from  the  crowd,  and  after  that  a  span  of 
mules  couldn’t  have  held  him.  He  was  the 
original  fair-haired  boy,  and  he  knew  it.  He 
was  back  in  his  training-camp  form,  not 
caring  a  hoot  for  anybody  or  anything,  a 
chip  on  his  shoulder  again  and  fight  in  his 
eye. 

“It’s  coming,”  says  Petersen  to  me,  on 
the  bench.  “Oh,  it’s  coming,  sure  as  a  gun. 
He’ll  give  the  cue  for  the  mob  scene  any 
minute  now.  We  won’t  have  much  longer 
to  wait.” 

VV’e  didn’t.  In  the  fourth  inning  Bullet 
Jones,  the  fastest  man  on  the  other  team, 
spilled  a  bunt  and  beat  it  out.  Landers,  the 
next  batter,  gave  Jones  the  hit-and-run 
sign,  but  Bowles  smelled  the  play  and  broke 
it  up  by  ordering  McGrath  to  waste  one. 


ERICKSON  BEANED  A 
POLICEMAN  WITH  HIS 
OWN  CLUB. 


all  at  the  same  time.  They  nearly  jounced 
the  soul  out  of  him,  and  he  told  me  after¬ 
ward  that  he  was  afraid  to  op>en  his  mouth 
for  fear  his  false  teeth  would  drop  out. 

I  caught  one  glimpse  of  Duffy,  standing 
hatfoot^  beside  the  bag,  paralyzed  with 
astonishment  at  the  size  of  the  shindy  he 
had  started.  Then  my  attention  was  dis¬ 
tracted.  Something  at  my  elbow  began  to 
choke  and  gurgle — and  it  was  friend  Will- 
yum,  Willyum  who  wanted  his  men  to  fight 
for  ball-games — dodging  apoplexy  by  the 
width  of  a  hair.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
the  use  of  his  legs  he  ran  out  to  quell  the 
riot.  It’s  all  right  to  yell  at  an  umpire  if 
you  know  he’ll  stand  for  it,  like  Beaver, 
but  to  lay  hands  on  one  is  a  mighty  serious 
pro|X)sition.  It  gets  you  suspensions  and 
things  like  that.  By  the  time  Willyum  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  seat  of  war  McGrath  was  mix¬ 
ing  in,  too,  showing  Jackson  a  few  steps  of 
the  grizzly  bear,  I  guess,  and  Bowles,  over 
on  third,  where  he’d  gone  to  keep  Jones 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  general  ex¬ 
citement,  was  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

“Crown  him  queen  of  the  May,  Mike! 
Crown  him  queen  of  the  May!’’ 

The  only  one  of  our  men  who  wasn’t  mis¬ 
behaving  himself  was  Robert  Emmet  Duffy, 


Jones  started  down  on  the  pitch-out  and 
Bowles  made  a  perfect  peg  to  nail  him  at 
second,  Duffy  covering  the  bag.  From 
where  I  sat  it  seemed  to  me  that  Robert 
tagged  the  Bullet  as  he  slid  in,  but  little 
Finky  Jackson,  the  field  umpire,  called 
Jones  safe.  It  had  all  the  ear-marks  of  a 
rotten  decision  and  nobody  could  have 
blamed  Duffy  for  kicking.  He  made  a  jump 
for  Finky — and  that  was  the  cue. 

“Safe?”  roars  Duffy.  “What  for?  Why, 
he  slid  right  into  it!” 

Duffy  didn’t  have  time  to  get  his  hands 
on  the  umpire  and  Finky  didn’t  have  time 
to  order  him  back  to  his  position,  because 
the  minute  Duffy  made  his  jump  the  rest  of 
the  infield  started  for  Jackson,  Price  from 
first,  Flynn  from  short,  and  Morton  from 
third.  They  pounced  on  Finky  like  so 
many  football  players,  dragging  him  this 
way  and  that  way,  whirling  him  around 
and  around  and  yelling  in  his  ears.  Jack- 
son  is  a  little  bit  of  a  man,  and  he  had 
alxiut  as  much  chance  with  those  Indians 
as  a  lone  rag  doll  in  an  orphan  asylum. 
Price  had  him  by  the  collar,  Flynn  by  one 
arm,  and  Morton  by  the  belt,  and  it  looked 
as  if  they  were  tr>’ing  to  teach  Finky  the 
hesitation,  the  fox-trot,  and  the  lame  duck. 
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and  he  was  in  a  trance.  Away  over  on  the 
far  end  of  the  bench  was  Erickson,  doubled 
up  like  a  jack-knife,  his  eyes  as  big  as  sau¬ 
cers.  He  didn’t  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

Well,  it  was  grand  while  it  lasted,  which 
wasn’t  very  long.  The  crowd  was  going 
dippy  by  sections,  and  I  guess  that  nothing 
but  the  steel  and  concrete  kept  the  stand 
from  coming  down.  It  carried  me  back 
twenty  years  when  ever\'  game  was  a  free- 
for-all  and  an  umpire  had  to  be  shifty  and 
hard-boiled  to  hold  his  job  for  a  week. 

Old  Beaver  jerked  off  his  mask,  motioned 
for  the  police,  and  mi.xed  in  himself;  and 
when  the  smoke  cleared  away  W'illyum 
didn’t  have  any  more  infield  than  a  rabbit, 
and  the  battery  was  busted  wide  open,  too. 
The  cops  marched  Price,  Flynn,  Morton, 
and  McGrath  off  the  field,  and  Willyum 
tore  his  hair  and  jump>ed  up  and  down. 

“Be  reasonable,  Finky!’’  says  he.  “I 
don’t  know  what’s  got  into  ’em.  How  am 
I  going  to  finish  this  game  without  any  in¬ 
fielders?” 

“Finish  it  on  the  bench  where  you  be¬ 
long!”  howls  Finky.  “Git,  now!”  And  he 
pulled  out  his  watch. 

Willyum  stopped  to  argue,  which  was 
bad  judgment,  because  when  an  umpire  is 
mad  clear  through  you  can’t  reason  with 
him,  and  of  course  Willyum  got  the  run  with 
the  rest  of  the  boys.  When  he  came  to  the 
bench  for  his  coat,  he  was  purple  clear  down 
to  the  collar,  and  making  noises  like  a  selt¬ 
zer  bottle  that’s  just  about  to  go  dr\’. 

“If  that’s  your  pepper,”  says  I,  “I  don’t 
think  much  of  it.” 

Willyum  swallowed  a  couple  of  times, 
made  signs  at  me,  and  started  for  the  club¬ 
house  with  his  lower  lip  bulging.  It  was  up 
to  me  to  get  the  club  out  of  it  the  best  way 
I  could,  so  I  sent  in  the  substitutes,  and 
what  Jim  Hudson’s  Grays  did  to  that  make¬ 
shift  infield  was  a  shame!  They  bunted  us 
dizzy,  ran  the  bases  hog-wild,  and  turned 
the  game  into  a  hippodrome  before  the  in¬ 
ning  was  over. 

The  j>epper  kept  right  on  working,  though. 
We  nearly  ran  out  of  ball-players  during  the 
afternoon,  but  the  pepper  lasted  fine.  One 
by  one  the  boys  kicked  themselves  out  of  the 
game,  and  if  the  umpires  forgot  to  order 
them  to  the  clubhouse,  I  didn’t  forget  it.  I 
judged  that  it  would  cheer  Willyum  some 
to  know  that  we  were  still  aggressive  and 
fighting,  even  with  our  general  off  the  field 
of  battle.  From  a  spectator’s  standpoint 


it  must  have  been  a  terrible  thing.  At  the 
finish — don’t  ask  me  the  score — Duffy  and 
Davis  were  the  only  regulars  left  in  the  line¬ 
up  and  the  official  box-score  looked  like  a 
Chinese  laundry  ticket. 

When  it  was  all  over  the  crowd  pelted  us 
across  the  field  with  seat  cushions  and  pop- 
bottles  and  told  us  what  they  thought  of  us. 
I  couldn’t  find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame  them 
much,  and  neither  could  Erickson,  who  ran 
beside  me  part  of  the  way,  grunting  and 
swearing  about  the  way  the  team  had  acted. 

“Cheer  up!”  says  I.  “The  big  show  is 
over;  now  for  the  concert!” 

V 

Very  likely  it  would  have  happened  any¬ 
way;  Duffy  only  hurried  matters  a  little. 
He  walked  right  into  the  powder  magazine 
with  a  Roman  candle  in  his  hand.  As  he 
opened  the  club-house  door  he  fired  the  first 
shot.  “You’re  a  nice  lot  of  stiffs,  you  are!” 
says  he. 

Willyum  was  about  half-dressed,  black 
as  a  thundercloud  and  spoiling  for  a  fresh 
victim.  He  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind 
that  he  would  have  quarreled  with  his 
grandmother.  “Shut  your  trap!”  says  Will¬ 
yum.  “Didn’t  you  start  it?” 

“Who?  Me?”  says  Duffy.  “I  should  say 
not!  Why,  all  I  did—” 

“I  saw  what  you  did!”  snaps  Willyum. 
“I  was  looking  right  at  you!  You’ve  been 
fighting  umpires  all  spring,  and  it’s  got  to 
stop.  If  ever  you  lay  your  hands  on  an¬ 
other  umpire  in  this  league - ” 

“.\nyb^y  that  says  I  touched  that  fel¬ 
low  to-day  is  a  liar  by  the  clock!”  says 
Duffy. 

Willyum  will  always  fight  if  you  call  him 
a  liar,  even  when  he  knows  he  is  one.  He 
made  a  dive  for  Duffy,  and  I  will  say  for 
Robert  Emmet  that  he  tried  to  meet  him 
half-way,  but  big  Erickson  jumped  in  be¬ 
tween. 

“Take  somebwly  your  size!”  says  he  to 
Willyum.  “There’s  just  one  man  bwn  play¬ 
ing  real  baseball  to-day  and  you  ain’t  going 
to  pick  on  him  unless  you  lick  me  first!” 

“Keep  out  of  this!”  says  Duffy.  “Lemme 
at  him!” 

“After  me!”  says  Erickson,  and  he  jolted 
Willyum  on  the  nose  with  a  straight  left. 

Well,  that  was  some  battle.  Duffy  had 
taught  the  Swede  a  lot  about  boxing,  and 
he  needed  every  bit  of  it,  for  Willyum  is  no 
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slouch  at  the  bare-knuckle  business.  Up 
and  dowp  the  dressing-room  they  went, 
both  of  ’em  whaling  away  for  a  knockout. 
Willyum  caught  Erickson  on  the  butt  of 
the  ear  and  knocked  him  over  a  bench,  but 
the  Swede  only  shook  his  head  and  got  up 
again.  He  came  in  close  and  let  go  with  a 
piledriver  smash  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
that  made  Willyum  grunt;  but  the  old  boy 
rallied  and  jarred  the  Swede  with  a  right 
upj)ercut.  For  about  two  minutes  it  was  a 
pretty  even  thing,  and  then  Erickson  slam¬ 
med  in  another  awful  jolt  to  the  stomach 
and  that  was  where  the  tide  turned.  A 
man  forty-one  years  of  age  can’t  stand  a 
body  blow  as  well  as  a  youngster. 

Willyum  began  to  back  up  and  Erickson 
charged  him,  head  down,  flailing  away  with 
short  piston  strokes  and  shooting  at  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  little  ball  of  fat  just  below  the 
breast-bone.  Once  he  hit  it,  twice  he  hit 
it,  and  Willyum’s  hands  dropped  at  his 
sides.  He  was  out  on  his  feet  and  the  next 
punch  would  have  finished  him. 

“The  jaw.  Ole,  the  jaw!’’  yells  Duffy. 
“Soak  him!’’ 

Erickson  stood  back  and  looked  at  Will¬ 
yum.  “No-o,’’  says  he,  “if  he  says  he’s  had 
enough - ’’ 

“S-sufficient !’’  gasps  Willyum.  He  stag¬ 
gered  over  to  a  bench  and  sat  down. 


He  was  on  the  rubbing  table  when  Erick¬ 
son  came  out  of  the  shower-room  and  Will¬ 
yum  had  his  wind  back  again — enough  to 
talk  with,  anyway. 

“Erickson,”  says  he,  “you’re  all  right. 
You’ve  the  makings  of  a  great  fighter.” 

Erickson  growled. 

“Yes,  a  great  fighter,”  says  Willyum, 
“but  so  long  as  I’m  running  this  ball-club 
I  won’t  have  a  man  on  it  that  I  can’t 
lick.” 

“You  can’t  lick  me!”  says  Duffy. 

“Another  county  heard  from!”  says  Will¬ 
yum.  “Consider  that  I’m  talking  to  both 
of  you,  then.  I  don’t  want  to  be  in  the 
same  league  with  a  man  that  can  lick  me, 
so  you’re  going  back  to  the  minors,  both  of 
you!” 

“We  are,  like  hell!”  says  Duffy.  “We’ll 
jump  to  the  Federal  League!” 

“Go  ahead  and  jump!”  says  Willyum. 
“That’s  one  way  to  break  it  up!” 

W’e  are  tr>ing  a  busher  from  Texas  at 
second  base  now,  and  he  seems  to  be  ma¬ 
king  good.  He  hasn’t  had  a  fight  yet.  We 
don’t  hear  as  much  about  the  theory  of  ag¬ 
gressiveness  as  we  did  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  and  Willyum  is  laying  even  money 
that  at  least  one  Federal  League  club  won’t 
last  out  the  season.  He  thinks  he  has  an 
ace  in  the  hole  on  that  proposition. 


lU'FFY,  STANDING  FLAT- 
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“oh,  and  vou  only 

PLAY  WHEN  YOU  FEEL 
LIKE  PLAYING,  MISS 
CALLAGHAN,  IS  THAT 


OVV  about  Brooks  of  Sheffield?” 
asked  Mr.  Eddie,  who  was  the 
junior  partner,  with  a  glance  at 
George  Carter,  who  was  a  depart¬ 
ment  manager  of  Pollack,  Whittell  &  Com¬ 
pany.  “Could — er — couldn’t  Brooks  do 
it?” 

Mr.  Carter  gave  a  swift  yet  guarded  look 
at  Miss  Callaghan,  but  she  was  discreetly 
folding  samples,  and  apparently  had  not 
been  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  two 


men.  She  did  not  belong  to  Mr.  Eddie’s 
office,  but  had  been  called  in  to  straighten 
out  some  tumbled  lingerie  waists,  and  was 
devoting  herself  to  the  work  with  character¬ 
istic  ardor.  Now  she  held  a  particularly 
delicate  specimen — the  last — between  her 
eyes  and  the  sunny  office  window,  before 
laying  it  in  a  green  cardboard  box  as  care¬ 
fully  as  if  compiosing  its  occupant  for  a 
last  sleep.  No  eighteen-year-old  Irish  girl 
could  have  looked  more  innocent  and  more 
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unconscious  than  did  Miss  Callaghan  at 
this  momjnt. 

“Brooks — ”  Mr.  Carter  was  emboldened 
to  answer  thoughtfully.  “Yes.  Yes,  of 
course.  I  hadn’t  thought  of — er — Brooks. 
But  I  believe  there  is  a  certain  capacity 
there  in — er — in  this  direction.  We’ll  think 
it  over.”  He  cleared  his  throat.  “That  was 
all,  thank  you.  Miss  Callaghan,”  he  added. 
“I’m  much  obliged. 

“Notter  tall,”  said  Miss  Callaghan 
smoothly,  and,  departing  from  the  office, 
she  fled  through  the  Corset  Department,  the 
White-Goods  Department,  and  the  misses’ 
and  children’s  hats,  and  bursting  through  a 
door  marked  “Employees  Only,”  joined  Miss 
Marg’ret  Regan  in  a  large,  bare  wash-room 
odorous  of  wet  soap  and  packed  lunches. 

“Listen!  I  bet  I  get  it!”  chanted  Miss 
Callaghan. 

“What’s  the  number  of  your  ticket?” 
Miss  Regan  asked  interestedly.  “My  aunt 
won  a  plush  coat  once  on  twenty-eight,  so  I 
took - ” 

“I  don’t  mean  the  piano  at  the  fair!”  said 
Miss  Callaghan,  scornfully.  “That  won’t 
be  raffled  off  until  to-morrow  night,  anyway. 

I  mean  I  think  Carter’s  going  to  let  me  try 
for  Miss  Pedersen’s  place.” 

Miss  Regan  shook  a  dubious  head. 
“They  ain’t  apt  to  raise  you  from  seven  to 
twelve  a  week.  Ret,”  she  said,  thoughtfully 
powdering  her  nose  at  a  small  mirror  with  a 
sodden  gray  puff.  “What  did  he  say  to 
you?” 

“He  didn’t  say  anything  to  me,  exact¬ 
ly — ”  Miss  Callaghan  began,  a  little  shaken; 
“it  was  to  Mr.  Eddie.” 

“Well,  then,  you  heard  him  talking  about 
you?” 

“No,  not  exactly.  That  is,  he  didn’t  say 
my  name.” 

“He  didn’t?”  Miss  Regan  smiled  with 
wide  and  kindly  humor  at  her  own  reflection 
in  the  mirror.  “Then  I  don’t  see  that  you 
had  anything  to  blow  up  about.  Ret,”  she 
said. 

But  Miss  Callaghan — whose  baptismal 
name  w’as  Loretta  Ligouri,  and  who  had 
added  Cecilia  at  the  time  of  her  confirma¬ 
tion — knew  her  Dickens  well  enough  to 
understand  the  “Brooks  of  Sheffield”  device 
for  talking  al)out  people  in  their  presence. 
She  went  back  to  her  place  in  the  White- 
Goods  Department  a  few  moments  later  with 
a  singing  heart.  On  her  way  she  had  to 
pass  the  Sheet  Music  Department,  and  she 


glanced  with  a  pang  of  pity  and  exultation 
at  the  already  deposed  Miss  Pedersen,  who 
was  twirling  idly  on  the  stool  before  the  up¬ 
right  piano.  Often  had  Loretta  envied  the 
blonde  and  stolid  Swedish  girl  whose  happy 
lot  it  was  to  sit  here  and  play,  and  play,  and 
still  do  no  more  than  play,  ujwn  the  piano 
through  six  days  and  one  evening  each  week. 
Often  in  her  dreams  had  she  herself  been 
seated  here  in  Miss  Pedersen’s  place,  but 
never  had  the  dream  seemed  so  near  as  now. 

Loretta  looked  very  much  like  the  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  other  girls  who  w'orked  in  the 
big  department-store.  She  was  slim  and 
young,  with  shining  hair  blacker  than  the 
black  waists  she  wore,  and  blue  eyes  blackly 
fringed  and  darkly  set  in  her  clear  white 
skin.  Loretta  was  alw’ays  very  pale  in  the 
cool  morning  light,  but  in  the  warm,  busy 
afternoons  her  cheeks  burned  hotly,  and 
then,  under  the  bright  lights,  she  seemed 
extremely  pretty  to  such  ladies,  and  esp>e- 
cially  to  such  gentlemen,  as  came  within  the 
range  of  her  artless  glances.  She  was  like 
her  associates,  too,  in  her  readiness  to  reply 
pleasantly,  pertly,  or  tartly  to  any  chance 
remark  that  might  be  addressed  to  her,  and 
in  the  amount  of  manicuring  that  seemed 
necessary  at  odd  moments  to  keep  her 
pretty  hands  in  order. 

But  inwardly  Loretta  was  different.  She 
had  a  clear  mind,  a  seeing  eye,  a  well- 
developed  sense  of  humor.  It  follows  that 
she  was  ambitious.  Loretta  knew  that  Miss 
Larkin,  the  gray-haired,  stately  woman  who 
went  to  Paris  as  buyer  twice  a  year,  whose 
salary  was  fifty  dollars  a  week,  and  whose 
office  was  next  to  Mr.  Eddie’s  own,  had  once 
been  a  saleswoman  at  seven  dollars  a  week, 
even  as  Loretta  was.  She  knew  that  Mrs. 
Edward  Allison  Whittell  herself  had  been 
Mr.  Eddie’s  stenographer  before  she  was  his 
wife. 

Not  that  Loretta’s  owm  hopes  followed 
very  closely  the  success  of  either  of  these 
ladies.  But  the  thought  of  them  was  a 
spur  to  those  hours  of  discouragement  which 
every  musical  genius  knows.  Loretta  was 
“musical.” 

She  had  played  by  car,  as  her  mother 
would  have  told  you,  when  she  wasn’t  but 
eight  years  old,  on  the  piano  over  at  Saint 
Rose’s  Convent  Academy,  with  the  Sisters, 
as  Mrs.  Callaghan  put  it,  all  gapping  at  her. 
The  Sisters,  indeed,  encouraged  by  this  pre¬ 
cocious  exhibition,  had  given  Loretta  her 
musical  education  for  mere  pleasure  and 
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pride  in  her  gift.  From  her  ninth  to  her 
fourteenth  year,  Loretta  had  a  lesson  every 
week  from  good  Sister  Mary  Berchmans, 
and  when,  at  fifteen,  the  girl  took  her  first 
position  in  a  “Five-and-Ten”  store,  she 
still  had  her  lesson  at  night,  and  sp>ent  one 
of  her  precious  three  dollars  every  month  for 
the  rental  of  a  jangling  black  upright  piano 
that  became  the  pride  of  the  Callaghans’ 
parlor. 

Now  Loretta  played  what  she  called 
“sheet  music,”  and  the  supplements  of  the 
Sunday  papers,  beside  the  convent  favorites, 
“Galops”  and  “Tarantellas,”  and  “Massa’s 
in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground — with  Varia¬ 
tions,”  and  Scharwenka’s  “Polish  Dance.” 
Also  she  played  “Sweet  .\fton”  and  “The 
Minstrel  Boy”  for  her  father,  when  Joe 
Callaghan  was  comfortably  stretched  in  his 
cheap,  shabby  near-Morris  arm-chair  of  an 
evening.  And  when  Mrs.  Callaghan,  dish- 
towel  in  hand,  came  to  the  kitchen  door, 
which  conveniently  adjoined  the  parlor, 
Loretta  obligingly  dash^  into  “O  Promise 
Me”  and  “.\sthore,”  which  were  the  ma¬ 
ternal  favorites.  She  played  “The  Great 
Divide”  and  “Oh,  that  Traumerei  Rag!” 
for  the  younger  Callaghans,  and  squeezed 
in  her  scales  and  exercises  whenever  she 
could.  In  fact,  Loretta’s  piano  was  the 
delight  of  her  family  and  friends,  and  Joe 
Callaghan  never  regretted  the  ten  dollars  he 
had  paid  for  thirty-five  successive  months, 
to  b^ome  the  owner  of  it. 

Of  course,  the  Callaghan  family  was  a  so¬ 
cial  and  dvic  problem,  and  sto^  in  daily 
danger  of  having  tenement  laws,  working- 
hour  laws,  wage-laws,  and  food-laws 
launched  at  its  head.  Its  existence  at  all 
was  contrary'  to  all  reason.  A  policeman  on 
a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  a  year,  Joe  Cal¬ 
laghan  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  raise  one 
child,  much  less  six  children.  But,  rather 
fortunately  for  the  young  Callaghans,  this 
never  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  him  nor 
to  his  good  wnfe. 

It  is  possible,  when  Leo  was  four  and  Ag¬ 
gie  three  years  old,  when  Eugene  was  the 
baby  and  Loretta  coming  along  to  push 
Eugene  out  of  the  title,  when  Joe  Callaghan 
had  had  seven  months  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  and  the  family  had  to  give  up 
the  house  they  were  buying  at  East  One- 
hundred-and-Sixty-fourth  Street,  that  Mrs. 
Callaghan  had  had  slight  misgivings  as  to 
the  size  of  her  family.  But  she  was  too  busy 
explaining  to  the  real-estate  agent  the  finan¬ 


cial  emergency  in  which  she  found  herself, 
too  busy  making  milk  toast  for  J«.e  and  mix¬ 
ing  bottles  of  milk  for  Eugene,  and  comput¬ 
ing  the  terrible  cost  of  coal  and  bread,  to 
give  voice  to  them. 

Loretta  arrived,  and  was  made  welcome; 
and  Clement  and  Frank  came  after  Lo¬ 
retta;  and  Joe  got  well,  and  went  feebly 
back  to  work.  And,  after  a  while,  the  doctor 
was  paid;  and  the  family  began  to  go  down 
to  Coney  Island  for  Sunday  as  of  yore, 
agreeing  that  Loretta  was  the  cutest  child 
that  ever  ran  noisily  about  in  blue  kid  shoes, 
and  that  little  Frank  was  a  pretty  good  baby 
— now — to  be  nursed  uncomplainingly  in  a 
rocking  elevated  train,  and  take  his  nap  on 
the  hot  sands  with  only  his  mother’s  fat 
arm  for  a  pillow. 

It  was  a  blessing  they  had  lost  the  One- 
hundred -and -Sixty -fourth  Street  house, 
Mrs.  Callaghan  presently  decided,  for  when 
Leo  and  Aggie  went  to  work,  they  could 
easily  walk  back  and  forth  from  the  East 
Twelfth  Street  flat,  and  so  save  energy  and 
carfares.  Everything  went  well  with  them. 
Aggie  married  most  satisfactorily  at  eight¬ 
een.  The  boys  joined  a  free  librjiry.  The 
biggest  doctors  in  the  city  took  care  of 
Clem  when  a  truck  ran  him  down  and  broke 
his  leg.  Joe  became  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Shamrock  Chapter  of  the  Social  Sons  of 
Erin. 

Mrs.  Callaghan  found  it  all  almost  too 
pleasant  to  be  true.  She  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  she  herself,  Lizzie  Flint, 
bom  in  a  Tirconnell  peat  cottage  forty 
years  before,  and  never  having  a  shilling 
of  her  own  until  she  came  to  America  and 
earned  it,  who  was  really  free  to  trot  off  to 
church  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  with  the 
week’s  washing  and  ironing  all  caught  up, 
Joe’s  favorite  ^nner  simmering  on  the  back 
of  the  stove,  and  Sunday  just  ahead,  with 
all  the  children  home. 

It  was  with  no  feeling  of  self-pity  or  regret 
that  Loretta  presently  went  to  work.  She 
had  rather  liked  the  rush  and  excitement  of 
the  “Five-and-Ten,”  and  she  really  loved 
the  big  store  of  Pollack,  Whittell  &  Com¬ 
pany.  It  was  cool  on  the  hottest  summer 
morning,  and  warm  throughout  the  bitterest 
winter  day.  Loretta  liked  the  other  girls, 
and  the  gossip  of  the  noon  hour;  she  liked 
the  early  start  from  home  with  her  brothers 
in  the  morning,  through  the  dewy  greenness, 
or  the  heaped-up  snow,  of  Union  Square;  and 
she  liked  walking  home  through  twilight  or 
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under  bright  arc-lights  to  the  hot  dinner 
and  the  enlivening  atmosphere  of  the  Cal¬ 
laghan  flat. 

But,  if  her  first  position  had  been  quite 
endurable,  and  her  second  was  entirely 
satisfactory,  Loretta  found  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  a  third  step  upward  almost  daz¬ 
zling  in  its  charm.  She  felt  that  if  she 
could  be  the  young  woman  whose  lot  it 
was  to  sit  at  the  little  piano  in  the  Sheet 
Music  Department  and  play  the  various 
songs  and  dances  selected  by  customers,  and 
receiv’e  for  this  enchanting  occupation  the 
enormous  sum  of  twelve  dollars  a  week,  life 
for  her  would  be  complete,  and  her  aching 
artistic  ambitions  satisfied  at  last. 

A  certain  Miss  Maisie  Doyle  had  held 
this  position  when  Loretta  first  entered  the 
firm’s  employ,  a  good-natured,  clever,  pret¬ 


ty  girl,  whose  displacement  by  the  bashful 
and  untrained  Loretta  seemed  extremely 
improbable  for  many  years  to  come.  But 
presently  Miss  Doyle  was  married,  in  the 
tiny  church  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  to 
Mr.  Hugh  Kennedy  of  the  Shipping  De¬ 
partment.  Then  Loretta,  now  eleven 
months  in  the  firm’s  employ,  went  boldly 
to  Mr.  Eddie  and  asked  for  the  position. 

Too  late.  Miss  Grace  Goring,  a  pale, 
complacent  girl,  from  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment,  was  already  installed.  Miss  Goring 
was  extremely  unpopular  among  all  the 
girls.  Her  boast  was  that  she  did  not  have 
to  work,  for  her  mother  was  a  rather  well- 
to-do  widow;  and  Grace  took  mandolin  les¬ 
sons,  went  to  the  matinee  every  Saturday, 
and  frequently  went  to  a  restaurant  for 
her  lunch.  These  circumstances  seemed 


•Miss  KEGAN  SHOOK  A  DUBIOL'S  HEAD.  “THEY  AIN’T  APT  TO  RAISE  YOU  FROM 
SEVEN  TO  TWELVE  A  WEEK,  RET,”  SHE  SAID. 
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extremely  unnatural  to  the  other  employees 
of  Pollack,  Whittell  &  Company.  Grace’s 
hair  was  not  natural  in  color,  either;  and  she 
w’as  always  the  last  girl  to  arrive  in  the 
morning  and  the  first  to  go  at  night,  fre¬ 
quently  passing  the  time-clock  with  no  more 
than  a  light  laugh.  The  girls  told  each  other 
mysteriously  that  she  had  a  “pull.” 

When  Miss  Goring  was  first  given  Miss 
Doyle’s  place,  Loretta  Callaghan  felt  almost 
sick  with  disappointment.  She  knew  her¬ 
self  to  be  a  far  better  pianist  than  Grace 
Goring,  and  all  the  world  seemed  bitter  and 
unfair  for  a  while.  Loretta  could  not  bear 
even  to  glance  toward  the  Sheet  Music  De¬ 
partment  in  those  days;  she  gave  up  finger 
exercises  entirely,  and  went  off  to  the 
movies  night  after  night  with  Leo  and  Clem. 

But  at  the  end  of  two  months  Grace  Gor¬ 
ing  was  suddenly  displaced  and  put  back  in 
the  Corset  Department,  and  Loretta  tried 
not  to  feel  glad.  \  Miss  Smith,  whom  no¬ 
body  had  even  seen  before,  came  to  the 
Sheet  Music  Department.  When  Miss 
Smith  presently  (fisappeared.  Miss  Goring 
came  back  to  fill  in  until  Miss  Scott  came. 
Miss  Goring  also  filled  in  between  Miss 
Scott  and  Mr.  Julien,  and  Mr.  Julien  and 
Miss  Pedersen.  .\nd  every-  time  there  was 
a  change  or  talk  of  a  change,  Loretta  went 
with  a  thumping  heart  to  Mr.  Eddie,  and 
every  time  ^Ir.  Eddie  smiled  and  promised 
to  think  it  over. 

So  things  went  on  for  almost  a  year. 
Now  Miss  Pedersen  was  going,  and  Loretta 
had  once  more  duly  applied  for  Miss  Pe¬ 
dersen’s  place.  But  until  chance  brought 
her  into  Mr.  Carter’s  office  to  fold  samples, 
and  to  overhear  the  conversation  of  the  two 
men,  the  girl  had  not  cherished  very  definite 
hof>es. 

But  she  could  hop>e  at  last!  Loretta  felt 
that  it  was  worth  five  cents  at  lunch-time 
to  telephone  her  mother  of  her  brilli^t 
prosp>ects,  and  she  ate  her  sandwiches  and 
chocolate  cake  in  hasty  bites  between  long 
and  sanguine  dissertations  on  the  subject 
of  the  new  job. 

“I’ll  bet  you  go  home  and  practise  all 
night.  Ret,”  said  Miss  Regan,  with  pleasant 
admiration  and  envy. 

“I’ll  bet  I  do!”  Loretta  took  some  plung¬ 
ing  chords  on  the  bare  lunch-table.  “  ‘Oh, 
oh,  Delphine!’  ”  she  sang  forcibly. 

“It  ain’t  all  a  question  of  selections  from 
‘Delphine,’  by  no  means,”  said  Miss  Grace 
Goring,  in  her  patronizing  voice,  as  she 


poured  hot  coffee  from  a  small  metal  bot¬ 
tle,  after  laying  her  lunch  neatly  out  upon  a 
fringed  napkin.  A  universal  look  of  wither¬ 
ing  contempt  from  the  dozen  girls  in  the 
group  having  no  effect  upon  her,  she  pres¬ 
ently  went  on:  “They’ll  ask  you  to  play 
fierce  things  like  ‘Loosia  de  Lammermoor’ 
and  ‘Ah,  I  have  sighed  to  rest  me,’  from 
‘Trovatore.’  You  wait!” 

“Yes,  I  know  they  will,”  Loretta  said  un¬ 
comfortably,  with  hot  cheeks. 

“Of  course  it’s  a  snap  for  you — and  Pa¬ 
derewski,”  Miss  Goring  admitted. 

“Leave  Loretta  be;  she’ll  do  it  all  right!” 
Miss  Regan  said  hotly. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  know  about  it. 
Miss  Regan,”  Miss  Goring  said,  placidly 
continuing  to  eat  her  lunch.  “If  you  can 
play  the  piano,  why,  it’s  only  very  re¬ 
cently!” 

Miss  Regan  did  not  answer,  but  a  sul- 
furous  silence  reigned  in  the  lunch-room 
for  some  moments,  and  the  hand  with  which 
Loretta  wiped  a  lump  of  butter  from  the  red 
cheek  of  an  apple  was  slightly  tremulous. 
She  began  to  ho{)e  that  she  would  not  get 
the  position  after  all. 

However,  things  looked  more  cheerful 
when  the  following  Monday  morning  came, 
for  Loretta  had  hardly  taken  her  place  be¬ 
hind  her  own  counter  when  she  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  office  and  was  solemnly  asked 
by  Mr.  Eddie  and  Mr.  Carter  in  consulta¬ 
tion  if  she  thought  she  could  fill  Miss  Pe¬ 
dersen’s  place. 

Fortified  by  the  fact  that  she  had  put 
on  her  best  black  waist  and  was  wearing  her 
“good”  shoes,  in  nervous  anticipation  of 
this  request,  Ix)retta  gulped  out  a  horribly 
confus^  “Yessir.” 

“Well,  supp>ose  you  try  it  for  this  week?” 
asked  Mr.  Carter. 

“Orrite,”  Loretta  answered  politely. 
“S-s-sure.” 

“Good!”  said  Mr.  Eddie  cheerfully.  “I 
believe  you  will  do  very  well.  Miss — ah. 
You  probably  have  a  very  fair  idea  of  what 
is  exi>ected  of  you.  Miss  Goring  would 
probably  tell  you  anything  that  you  wished 
to  know.” 

“Thank  you,”  murmured  Loretta,  as  Mr. 
Carter  led  her  away  to  the  actual  piano  and 
the  actual  seat  upon  which  her  gaze  had  so 
often  and  so  enviously  rested.  Her  dazed 
eyes  did  not  see  her  staring  associates  nor 
the  White-Goods  Department  through 


■‘SEEMS  TO  ME  YOU’RE  TAKING  THAT  TWELVE  A  WEEK  PRETTY  MUCH  FOR 
GRANTED,”  MISS  GORING  SAID  LIGHTLY. 


which  she  passed,  nor  the  escalator  from 
which  a  stream  of  staggering  women  were 
stepping,  nor  the  high  white  wails  and  the 
high  windows  shaded  against  the  sun.  She 
merely  saw  Mr.  Carter  preceding  her  stead¬ 
ily  and  stooping  to  twirl  the  piano-stool  to 
the  height  required  by  her  length  of  limb, 
before  she  seated  herself  at  the  instrument. 

With  a  sick  smile,  Loretta  laid  her  wet, 
cold  fingers  upon  a  keyboard  that  felt 
strangely  wide  and  hard.  She  felt  as  if  she 
were  ten  feet  away  from  the  piano,  but  a 
gingerly  hitch  at  her  chair  only  made  her 
feel  instead  that  she  was  jammed  hopelessly 
against  the  board.  A  few  casual  shoppers 
gathere<l  about  in  anticipation  of  some 
music.  “Hail,  Mar>’ — ’’  said  Loretta,  in 
her  heart  of  hearts. 

“Supiwse  we  tr\’  this?”  suggested  Mr. 
Carter,  selecting  a  sheet  of  music  from  a 
near-by  stack,  and  placing  it  before  her. 
Loretta  glanced  at  it  with  a  fairly  creditable 
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assumption  of  bright  interest.  Then  the 
blood  came  back  to  her  heart  with  a  deli¬ 
cious  rush.  She  was  saved!  By  some  unbe¬ 
lievable  luck  he  had  selected  a  familiar 
favorite  of  the  Callaghan  family,  none  other 
than  “Dat  Sufferin’,  Mutterin’,  Bread-and- 
Butterin’  Rag,”  the  strains  of  which  Clem 
and  Eugene  had  demanded  of  her  a  hundred 
times.  Loretta  dashed  into  it  with  confi¬ 
dence  and  spirit,  and  finished  it  with  a 
gratuitous  flight  of  chords.  Mr.  Carter  was 
charmed,  and  brought  her  color  back  with  a 
few  words  of  praise,  before  he  walked  away. 

“That’s  the  way  to  do  it.  Miss  Callaghan! 
You’re  not  going  to  have  any  trouble  at  all. 
They  tell  me — I  don’t  know  anything  about 
music — but  they  tell  me  that  it  takes  a  cer¬ 
tain  knack  to  play  these  popular  things, 
ragtime  and  so  on.  My  little  girl  tells  me 
atiout  it.  ‘Papa,’  she  says,  ‘y’  need  a  kind 
of  pep  to  it!’  Well.”  went  on  the  kindly 
Mr.  Carter,  lowering  his  voice,  and  with  a 
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cautious  look  about,  “that’s  just  what  our 
little  friend  Miss  Goring  hasn’t  got,  d’ye  see? 
Plenty  of  technique;  but  if  you  haven’t  got 
it  on  tap,  where  are  ye?’’ 

With  which  profound  sentiment  he  was 
gone,  and  Loretta  was  left  to  digest  the 
charms  of  her  new  position  in  life.  She 
dusted  her  instrument  ver>'  carefully,  piled 
the  music  neatly  on  top  of  it,  and  then  sat 
twirling  idly  in  the  pleasant  morning  bright¬ 
ness.  A  lady  presently  wanted  to  hear  the 
chorus  of  “I  Hear  You  Calling  Me,’’  twice 
she  was  asked  to  play  “This  Is  the  Life,’’ 
and  a  mild-voiced  music-teacher  asked  her 
to  run  over  “Classic  Bits  for  Little  Hands” 
and  “The  Waterfall”  (Easy  ).  But  this  was 
all  smooth  sailing  for  Loretta,  and  by  twelve 
o’clock  she  was  thoroughly  enjoying  herself. 

After  the  lunch-hour  Miss  Goring  saun¬ 
tered  over  to  the  Sheet  Music  Department, 
and  stood  chatting  for  a  few  easy  minutes. 

“How  do  you  like  it.  Ret?”  she  inquired. 

“Oh,  fine,”  Loretta  answered  succinctly. 

“Any  one  stuck  you  yet?” 

“Nope.” 

“D’  you  get  fussed?” 

“Not  much.” 

Miss  Goring  looked  about  her  a  little 
vaguely,  yet  with  a  friendly  smile.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  selected  a  book  from  the  pile  of 
books  that  stood  on  a  table  near  the  piano. 
“Here,”  she  said  suddenly,  opening  it  before 
Loretta,  and  setting  it  ujxjn  the  piano. 
“Try  this  Bersoose — it’s  fierce!” 

“It  looks  fierce,”  Loretta  agreed  jx)litely, 
after  eying  it  for  a  moment,  her  hands  in 
her  lap. 

“It’s  terrible;  so  many  accidentals,”  said 
the  other  girl,  cheerfully. 

“And  in  four  shar|)s  to  Ijegin  with,” 
Loretta  added.  There  was  a  moment’s 
pause. 

“Why  don’t  you  tr>-  it?”  asked  Miss  Gor¬ 
ing,  then. 

“I  don’t  feel  like  playing  now,”  Loretta 
answered  placidly. 

“Oh,  and  you  only  play  when  you  feel  like 
playing.  Miss  Callaghan,  is  that  it?”  asked 
Miss  Goring,  getting  a  little  red. 

“That’s  all,  if  any  one  should  ride  up  on  a 
bicjxle  and  ast  you.”  Loretta  struck  a 
chord  tentatively,  then  dropped  it  to  a 
minor,  a  pleasant  little  smile  on  her  face. 
Miss  Goring’s  eyes  narrowed,  and  a  certain 
firmness  suddenly  lined  her  mouth.  For  a 
moment  she  stared  hard  at  Loretta;  then  she 


began  angrily,  yet  in  a  cautiously  lowered 
voice: 

“Oh,  is  that  so?  Well,  I  want  to  tell  you 
something.  You  ain’t  getting  paid  to  sit 
here  and  say  what  you’ll  play  and  what  you 
won’t  play.  You’re  paid  to - ” 

“You  don’t  pay  me,  you  know.  Miss  Gor¬ 
ing,”  Loretta  said,  heatedly  in  her  turn. 
“And,  what’s  more,  you  had  a  chance  at  this 
job  and  you  didn’t  keep  it.  Now  it’s  my 
turn - ” 

“Oh,  is  that  so!"  Miss  Goring  ejaculated 
rather  than  asked,  furiously.  “Well,  I’ll 
tell  you  something:  Before  this  week  is  out 
you’ll  be  pretty  sick  of  it  and,  what’s  more, 
you’ll  be  fired.  You  think  you’ve  got  a  pull 
with  Carter,  just  because  your  mother  used 
to  know  his  wife - ” 

“You  won’t  fire  me!”  Loretta  said, 
sweetly,  glancing  over  her  shoulder  as  her 
right  hand  ran  easily  over  a  chromatic  scale. 

“That  may  be  right,  too,”  Miss  Goring 
said  heavily;  “but  you’ll  get  fired  all  right, 
don’t  you  worr)*!” 

“Loretta,  will  you  play  this,  girlie?”  asked 
Miss  Gabbs,  the  music  saleswoman,  coming 
up  at  this  moment  to  set  Mendelssohn’s 
“Consolation”  on  the  rack.  “There’s  a 
woman  over  there  that’s  nearly  driving  me 
crazy;  she  says  it  ain’t  this,  and  I  say  it  is. 
Just  play  enough  of  it  to  show  her  how  it 
goes,  dear.  I  hummed  it  to  her,  but  there’s 
some  i>eople  that  won’t  believe  an  apple’s  an 
apple  till  they  see  both  sides  and  the  core!” 

Miss  Goring  merely  remained  long 
enough  to  see  that  the  selection  held  no  ter¬ 
rors  for  Loretta,  before  leaving  for  her  own 
department.  But  there  was  an  ugly  look 
in  her  eye  and  a  fell  determination  in  her 
heart  that  boded  no  (articular  good  to  the 
contented  performer  at  the  piano. 

.\nd'  that  very  evening,  while  Loretta  and 
a  group  of  friends  were  sitting  enthralled 
before  the  film  of  John  Bunny  in  “Helping 
W’ifie  Keep  House,”  with  pleasing  antici¬ 
pations  of  a  “Peg  o’  My  Heart”  sundae 
to  follow.  Miss  tioring  made  a  long  trip 
from  her  down-town  lx)arding-house  to  a 
small  apartment  in  the  Bronx,  and  entered 
into  weighty  conversation  with  the  mistress 
thereof — Ethel,  wife  of  George  Palmer. 

Mrs.  Palmer’s  dining-room,  measuring  at 
least  nine  by  eleven  feet,  was  artistically 
papered  in  burning  red,  and  finished  with  a 
wainscot  of  black  w’ood.  It  had  a  built-in 
china  closet  with  windows  of  new  art  glass. 
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and  a  long,  dark  window  that  opened  ujx)n 
an  air-well,  and  was  curtained  in  green  and 
black  and  cream-colored  madrasette.  Over 
the  mission-style  table,  by  a  heavy  brass 
chain,  hung  a  near-Tiffany  lamp-shade;  a 
drop-head  sewing-machine  heaped  with 
<lusty  magazines,  was  in  one  corner;  in  an¬ 
other  there  was  a  phonograph,  with  the 
needle  still  resting  upon  a  finished  disk. 
There  were  three  other  rooms  to  Mrs.  Palm¬ 
er’s  apartment:  a  diminutive  kitchenette, 
a  crowded  bedroom,  and,  connected  with 
the  bedroom  by  folding  doors,  a  small  room 
generally  known  as  the  parlor,  but  just  now 
largely  taken  up  by  a  lounge  bed,  and  occu¬ 
pied  as  a  bedroom  by  Mr.  Palmer’s  brother 
and  his  young  wife,  visitors  in  New  York 
from  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

.•\s  this  brother  and  his  wife  were  at  this 
moment  dressing  for  the  theatre,  and  as 
Mr.  Palmer  in  his  own  room  was  also  chang¬ 
ing  his  collar,  and  as  a  young  Swedish  wom¬ 
an  was  noisily  washing  dishes  in  the  kitchen, 
there  was  no  particular  sense  of  privacy  in 
the  dining-room.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the 
only  place  in  which  the  two  young  women 
could  sit  for  their  talk.  Miss  Goring  had 
pulled  a  chair  to  the  table,  opposite  Mrs. 
Palmer,  who  was  economically  cleaning  a 
pair  of  white  gloves  with  benzine. 

"Honest,  Grace,  I’d  do  it  in  a  minute  if 
I  knew  how,”  said  Mrs.  Palmer  presently, 
thoughtfully  rubbing  the  old  handkerchief 
with  which  she  was  accomplishing  her  clean¬ 
ing  against  her  gloved  thumb. 

“You  could  wear  your  moy-ray  coat  and 
say  you  lived  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixty- 
second  Street;  Garter’d  never  know  the 
diff !”  Grace  artfully  suggested. 

"Oh,  sure.  I  could  look  the  part,”  the 
other  woman  modestly  admitted,  in  an  al)- 
stracted  tone.  “George  often  says,”  she 
added,  with  a  pensive  smile,  ‘‘that  I  look 
like  a  million  dollars.  Now,  Perce’s  wife,” 
she  went  on.  glancing  toward  the  closed  dot)r 
to  the  bedr(X)m,  ‘‘she’s  a  cute  little  thing, 
and  she’s  a  dear  little  thing,  but - ” 

“Well,  that’s  what  I  say,”  Miss  Goring 
urged,  returning  eagerly  to  the  {joint,  “you 
could  do  it.” 

“No,  because  I  don’t  know  none  of  the 
names  of  the  new  things,”  Mrs.  Palmer  pro¬ 
tested.  “I  never  even  took  lessons,  you 
know.  I’m  crazy  about  dancing,  and  I  Ipve 
the  phonograph,  but  George  and  I  don’t 
never  go  to  the  ojjera.  We  went  to  the 
‘Bohemian  Girl’ - ” 
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“Oh,  that  isn’t  the  sort  of  music  I  mean 
at  all!”  Miss  Goring  exclaimed. 

“Well,  I  didn’t  suppose  it  was,”  Mrs. 
Palmer  agreed,  with  a  little  heat. 

“I  want  it  to  be  terribly  hard,”  Miss 
Goring  mused. 

“Well,  you  mark  my  words,  you  won’t 
find  any  one  who  can  do  it,  Grace,”  her 
friend  assured  her  kindly. 

“No,  I  don’t  suppose  I  will,  if  you  won’t, 
Eth,”  Miss  Goring  agreed  diplomatically. 
“You  was  the  first  p>erson  I  thought  of, 
and  you  was  the  only  one.  You’d  have 
old  Carter  falling  over  his  feet  to  be 
nice  to  you,  and  you  could  carry  it  off  so 
grand.” 

“Mama  always  thought  I  ought  to  go  on 
the  stage,”  Mrs.  Palmer  confessed,  instantly 
won  to  a  spontaneous  outburst.  “And  there 
was  a  friend  of  papa’s  says  once  I  wouldn’t 
have  had  nothing  at  all  to  learn  hardly. 
He  says  it  was  the  way  I  walked.  I  never 
noticed  it  myself,”  she  ended,  with  a  little 
laugh. 

“George  works  in  a  music  store — he  could 
get  you  a  list,”  Grace  said,  making  no  com¬ 
ment  upon  her  fiiend’s  abandoned  career, 
but  intent  upon  her  plan. 

“But  I’d  be  a  week  learning  the  names  of 
them,  dear!” 

“Oh,  no,  you  wouldn’t.  You’d  have  ’em 
all  by  Saturday  morning — her  trial  w’eek  is 
up  on  Saturday.  Besides,  Carter  goes  on  his 
vacation  next  week,  and  by  the  time  he 
comes  back  she’ll  be  just  that  much  more 
fixed.  He  likes  her  anyway.” 

“He’s  good-looking,  isn’t  he?”  Mrs. 
Palmer  asked  interestedly. 

“He’s  married.”  Miss  Goring  returned 
listlessly.  “She  knows  his  wife,  or  her 
mother  does,  or  something.  Anvway,  she’s 
got  a  pull  with  him.” 

“It’s  a  dirty  crime,”  Mrs.  Palmer  com¬ 
mented  simply.  “Let’s  see,  this  is  Monday. 
Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what — I’ll  do  it.” 

“Don’t  let  on  that  you  know  me  when 
you  come  into  the  store,”  Miss  Goring  said. 
“Just  ask  for  Carter,  and  tell  him  some  one 
or  other  sent  you — say  Mrs.  Pierrepont 
Polk;  she’s  about  as  good  a  customer  as 
we’ve  got — and  then  ask  for  this  and  that. 
Edie  Gabbs  will  look  them  all  up  for  you. 
Or  you  could  bring  a  written  list  if  you 
couldn’t  remember  them;  and  then  you  sud¬ 
denly  say  that  you  wish  the  young  lady  at 
the  piano  would  just  run  them  over  for 
you - ” 
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“Suppose  she  knows,  them?”  suggested 
Mrs.  Palmer  uneasily. 

“Oh,  knows  them!”  Miss  Goring  ex¬ 
claimed  scornfully.  “Why,  nobody  knows 
those  things — awfully  hard  things,  I  mean, 
that  nobody  ever  hears.  Only  remember  to 
keep  telling  him  that  they  are  quite  simple 
and  easy - ” 

“Suppose  I  had  to  buy  them  all?”  Mrs. 
Palmer  further  objected. 

“Why,  you  can’t,  Eth!  Don’t  be  such 
a  quitter!  If  she  isn’t  able  to  play  them,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  say  that  apparently 
the  young  lady  doesn’t  know  her  business; 
you  say  it’s  too  bad,  because  you  buy  a  good 
deal  at  the  store,  and  you  can’t  understand 
why  they  leave  the  young  lady  in  that 
position!” 

“Well,  that’s  true  enough,”  Mrs.  Palmer 
agreed,  after  thought. 

“Of  course  it  is.  She  has  no  business  to 
be  there,  unless  she  can  play  what  she’s 
asked  to  play.  Carter  may  not  like  it 
much,  because,  as  I  say,  she’s  a  sort  of 
pet  of  his.  But  what  do  you  care?  V’ou 
rub  it  in.” 

A  little  virtuous  color  rose  in  the  matron’s 
handsome  face. 

“I  don’t  care  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,” 
she  said  firmly.  “Leave  him  lump  it,  if  he 
wants  to.  I’ll  wear  my  basque  taffeta  and 
my  aigrette,  and  carr\’  my  moy-ray.  Leave 
it  to  me,  dearie.  I’ll  do  it,  and  I’ll  do  it 
good  and  thorough.  I’ll  get  George  to  go 
to  one  of  the  salesmen  and  get  a  list  that 
would  choke  a  cow.”  She  rose  from  the 
table,  waving  the  now  well-cleaned  gloves. 
“You  take  the  subway,  don’t  you.  Grace?” 
she  asked.  “Come  on  down-stairs  with  me. 
I  want  to  wave  these  in  the  air  a  while  so 
they  won’t  smell  so  fierce.” 

Four  days  sped  over  the  head  of  the  un¬ 
conscious  and  joyous  Loretta,  who  found 
her  new  work  only  stimulating  and  exhilar¬ 
ating,  and  who  gloried  in  the  uncertainty  of 
its  exactions  and  her  invariable  triumph  in 
meeting  them.  Far  from  growing  tired  of 
melody,  she  attacked  her  own  piano  after 
supper  with  renewed  enthusiasm  ev’ery  eve¬ 
ning,  and  brought  home  nightly,  for  private 
practise,  borrowed  sheets  of  music  which 
had  momentarily  puzzled  her,  or  tempted 
her,  during  the  day. 

lady  asked  me  to-day  did  I  give  les¬ 
sons,”  related  Loretta  proudly  to  her 
mother,  one  evening  when  the  two  were 


finishing  their  dishwashing  in  the  stifling 
and  disorderly  kitchen. 

“Holy  Mother!”  Mrs.  Callaghan  ejacu¬ 
lated,  in  true  piety.  For  to  have  a  daughter 
who  could  give  lessons  to  any  one  in  any¬ 
thing  seemed  indeed  a  miracle  to  Lizzie 
Flint. 

“I’ll  bet  I  could,  too!”  pursued  Loretta, 
vaingloriously.  “Do  you  want  this,  ma?” 
she  asked,  holding  up  half  of  a  grated 
onion. 

“You  might  stick  it  up  there  be  the 
clock,”  Mrs.  Callaghan  said  musingly.  “I 
may  use  it  up  in  something  termorra.  I 
thought  I’d  put  a  tasteen  of  onion  into  the 
potatoes  the  way  you  all  wouldn’t  get 
tired  of  them,  fried  and  baked,  and  fried  and 
baked,  forever  and  ever,”  she  e.xplained  ab¬ 
sently.  “Well,  your  .\unt  Ellen,  who’s  dead 
these  twenty-six  years  come  .April  tenth — 
’twas  a  Good  Friday,  God  rest  her! — she  had 
the  music  in  her,  too.”  Mrs.  Callaghan  went 
on,  reverting  to  Loretta’s  talent.  “She’d 
lilt  you  anything  whatever — coming  back 
from  mass  Ellen  would  be  singing  all  the 
way,  and  the  birds  standing  still  in  the 
hedges  to  listen  to  her!  She  had  the  light 
heart  and  the  laughing  eye  in  her,  and  you 
get  it  from  her.” 

“I  look  like  her,  too,”  said  Loretta  cheer¬ 
fully. 

“Of  course,  you  remember  her,  that  never 
came  out  of  Ireland,  and  died  twenty-six 
years  ago!”  Frank,  who  was  eating  a  late 
supper  from  the  end  of  the  cluttered  kitchen 
table,  sjxjke  in  fine  scorn. 

“Well,  that’s  true,  too — she  has  Ellen’s 
look,”  Mrs.  Callaghan  said,  mopping  the 
cleared  table  with  a  mud-colored  rag  within 
an  inch  of  her  son’s  plate.  “V’ery  like  Ellen, 
Retty  is,  as  I’ve  always  said.” 

“So  you  see,  Mr.  Smarty,  you’re  not  as 
smart  as  you  think  you  are!”  Loretta  re¬ 
minded  her  brother  gaily.  .And  she  began  to 
sing: 

“Lissun.  lissun,  lissun  to  that  wundcriul  strain. 

Lissun.  lissun.  lissun  while  1  hum  it  again!” 

“You’ve  got  a  right  to  a  great,  big,  fat 
call-down  the  way  you  throw  cut  flowers 
at  yourself,”  Frank  said  darkly,  even  while 
a  smile  at  his  favorite  sister’s  airs  twitched 
at  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  “You  wait — 
you’ll  get  it!” 

“.And  if  I  do,  you’ll  l)e  sorrier  than  I  am, 
and  madder  than  I  am,”  Loretta  hazarded 
daringly;  and  this  time  Frank  gave  the  smile 
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headway  and  grinned  a  little  sheepishly  at  the  second  day  I  was  there,  I  was  playing  a 
her  as  he  answered:  fox-trot,'  and  two  girls  began  to  dance  and 

“Well,  maybe  that’s  right,  too.”  afterwards  one  says  to  the  other,  ‘That  was 

“To-morrow’s  Saturday,”  said  Loretta,  grand  time!’  ” 

“.\nd  that  ends  my  first  week.  There  hasn’t  “Well,  you  always  practised,”  said  Mrs. 
been  any  trouble,  and  there  hasn’t  been  a  Callaghan. 

complaint,  like  there  always  was  when  the  Loretta  suddenly  gave  her  a  wild  hug. 
j  other  girls  were  doing  it.  It  used  to  drive  “I  know  I  sound  awfully  big-head,  ma,” 

i  Carter  crazy.  He  don’t  know  much  about  she  said.  “But  I’m  stuck  on  my  job,  and  it 

I’  music;  but  iadies  as  far  over  as  the  Sweater  makes  me  a  little  stuck  on  my  playing.  I'll 

'  Department  would  listen  to  it  and  say,  ‘Oh,  get  used  to  it,  and  then  I  won’t  be  so  con- 

my,  that’s  something  fierce  the  way  that  ceited.” 

girl  is  murdering  that!’  And  it  used  to  make  moderate  self-respect  it’s  all  well  and 

Carter  awful  mad.  Mr.  Julien  could  play  right  to  have,”  Mrs.  Callaghan  said  seri- 
al)out  four  things,  and  he’d  rattle  ’em  off  ously.  “But  don’t  forget  what  Father  Cud- 
whenever  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  but  ahy  said,  that  presumption  is  as  bad  aa 
he  couldn’t  read  rag,  and  if  it  was  a  song  he  despair.” 

never  could  work  in  the  voice  part.  And  “I  know,  ma,”  murmured  Loretta,  quite 
Miss  Pedersen’s  bass!  It  really  was  fierce!  subdued  by  the  combination  of  priestly  and 

She’d  hit  any  note  that  came  along.  It  maternal  rebuke.  “Sure,  that’s  right.” 

didn’t  sound  so  bad  when  you  were  right  up 

close;  but  a  little  way  off  it  was  awful.  But  Saturday  morning  was  the  pleasantest 


“so  YOU  SEE,  MR.  SMARTY, 
you’re  NOT  AS  SMART  AS 
YOU  THINK  YOU  ARE!”  LO¬ 
RETTA  REMINDED  HER 
BROTHER  GAILY. 
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time  of  the  week  in  the  big  store.  The  im¬ 
pending  half  holiday,  with  the  whole  holi¬ 
day  to  follow,  seasoned  even  the  cool  early 
morning,  when  the  girls  met  in  the  lunch¬ 
room  to  hang  up  their  hats  and  coats,  and 
straighten  belts  and  cuffs  for  the  long  morn¬ 
ing,  with  a  spice  of  high  good-humor.  Most 
of  them  wore  their  best  hats  to-day;  every 
one  had  something  to  buy  for  Sunday;  per¬ 
haps  no  more  than  a  rubber  cap  or  a  pair  of 
ten-cent  stockings  to  take  to  Coney  Island; 
perhaps  deviled  ham,  at  the  rate  of  three 
cans  for  twenty-five  cents,  from  the  grocery 
department,  or  p)erhaps  a  hat  or  petticoat, 
long  desired,  and  now  at  last  marked  down 
to  a  reasonable  sum. 

This  morning  Loretta,  dazzled  by  the 
immediate  prospect  of  her  augmented  pay- 
envelop,  was  proudly  displaying  two  pur¬ 
chases — a  flimsy  black  lawn  waist,  size 
forty-six,  for  her  mother,  and  a  limp  linen 
gown,  embroidered  in  Bulgarian  wools,  for 
herself. 

“The  waist  was  eighty-nine,  marked 
down  from  one-and-a-quarter,”  said  Lo¬ 
retta.  “And  the  dress  is  one  of  the  regular 
two-sixty-nines.  But  Miss  Wooley  let  me 
have  it  for  one-eighty,  because  it’s  so  han¬ 
dled,  and  Ma’ll  wash  it  and  make  it  look 
like  new!” 

“Seems  to  me  you’re  taking  that  twelve 
a  week  pretty  much  for  granted,’’  Miss 
Goring  said  lightly. 

“Well,  I  may  drop  dead,  of  course,” 
Loretta  answered  demurely,  “just  as  I  step 
up  to  the  cashier’s  window.” 

“I’ll  bet  you  don’t  collect  it  many  more 
weeks,”  smiled  Miss  Goring. 

“You  ought  to  know  about  that  part  of 
it,”  Loretta  said,  with  delicate  emphasis. 
Some  of  the  other  girls  laughed  outright, 
and  Loretta  went  to  her  seat  before  the 
piano  in  v^ery  good  spirits. 

The  morning  droned  along,  like  a  hundred 
other  mornings.  It  was  presently  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  Mr.  Carter  was  not  in  his  usual 
serene  mood.  Some  discussion  with  Mr. 
Eddy  as  to  vacations  resulted  in  hot  words, 
and  little  Lloydy  Carter,  who  came  down 
to  remind  Daddy  that  Mom  wanted  him  to 
buy  a  drinking-cup  to  take  with  them  to 
Squahonket,  was  briefly  dismissed  and  sent 
home  empty-handed. 

Every  saleswoman  in  the  place,  Loretta, 
Miss  Wooley,  the  floor-walker,  and  the 
wrappers  on  the  little  elevated  decks,  began 
to  attend  strictly  to  business;  nolxidy’s 


glances  wandered  even  for  a  moment  in 
Mr.  Carter’s  direction,  lest  haply  his  bel¬ 
ligerent  look  find  a  definite  resting-place. 

It  was  a  relief  to  ev'eiy'body  when  the 
whistles  outside  began  to  shrill  for  twelve 
o’clock.  One  hour  more.  A  hundred  eyes 
noted  with  approval  that,  according  to  the 
whistles,  the  big  clock  between  the  elevators 
was  two  minutes  fast.  Fifty-eight  minutes 
more. 

The  crowds  of  shopping  women  were 
somewhat  thinned  already.  Odors  of  cook¬ 
ing  began  to  float  down  from  the  restaurant 
on  the  floor  above.  Loretta  was  reflecting 
that  she  herself  would  go  home  and  have  a 
late  luncheon  in  her  mother’s  company, 
when  her  musings  were  interrupted  by  the 
crisp  voice  of  Mr.  Carter.  She  turned  to 
find  him  standing  beside  her,  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  a  handsome  young  woman  who  wore 
a  basque  dress  of  black  taffeta,  a  velvet  hat 
with  an  aigrette,  white  gloves  still  faintly 
redolent  of  benzine,  and  who  carried  a  moire 
silk  coat  on  her  arm. 

“Miss  Callaghan,”  said  Mr.  Carter,  still 
red  from  the  recent  unpleasantness,  and 
wiping  his  forehead  as  he  spoke,  “this  is 
Mrs.  — er — Palmer,  who  was  sent  here  by 
Mrs.  Polk.  Miss  Gabbs  has  picked  her  out 
this  music  that  she  wanted;  she  had  to  go 
up-stairs  to  the  Piano  Department  to  get 
some  of  it  and  now,  if  you’ll  be  so  good  as 
to  run  it  over - ” 

Loretta  took  the  sheets  of  music  offered 
her,  and,  still  facing  the  room,  glanced  them 
over.  A  feeling  of  sickness  and  horror  smote 
her  heart  cold.  She  was  worsted,  and  she 
knew  it.  Her  castle  of  dreams  seemed  to 
fall  with  an  absolute  clatter  about  her  ears. 
Debussy  —  Dvorak  —  Wagner  —  Brahms 
— Loretta  felt  that  she  could  tear  their 
treacherous  names  through  and  through. 
Strauss — not  the  kindly  Strauss  of  the 
waltzes,  but  some  fiend  named  Richard, 
whose  horrible  discords  were  full  of  sharps 
in  the  treble  and  flats  in  the  bass;  whose 
time,  not  content  with  changing  ever>'  few 
bars,  must  forsooth  be  different  for  each 
hand. 

“Here’s  the  ‘Liebestod’  of  Wagner.”  said 
Mr.  Carter,  giving  an  .\merican  pronuncia¬ 
tion  to  the  German  words.  “Beautiful 
thing - ” 

“it’s  grand.  Do  you  know  it?”  asked  the 
lady  in  the  basque  suit. 

“No,  I  don’t — ver>-  well.”  Mr.  Carter 
admitted.  “But  I  think  I’ve  heard  it. 


“Brooks  of  Sheffield” 
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Beautiful  thing — yes.  Miss  Callaghan,  will 
you  begin  with  this,  or  here — what’s  this? 
‘Hungarian  Rhapsodie,’  by  Liszt.  •  There!” 

He  straightened  it  on  the  rack  before 
Loretta,  who  wheeled  slowly  about  to  give 
it  a  sick  look.  It  was  impossible!  Nob^y, 
except  perhaps  Paderewski,  could  read  that! 
She  saw  the  friendly  name  of  Chopin  on  the 
cover  of  the  one  behind  it,  and  reached  for 
it  with  a  slight  quickening  of  hop)e. 

But  the  Twenty-fourth  fitude  did  not 
look  encouraging.  It  seemed  to  Loretta 
that  she  sat  there  motionless  for  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  frozen  and  despairing. 

“I  thought  the  young  lady  could — ”  the 
visitor  began  sweetly.  “These  things  are 
not  hard,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself.  But 
jverhaps  this  ain’t  your  regular  young  lady. 
Perhaps  I’d  better  wait - ” 

“I  guess  Miss  Callaghan  can  give  you 
some  idea  of  ’em,”  Mr.  Carter  said  crisply. 

“That’s  what  she’s  here  for,”  Mr.  Eddy 
added,  unexpectedly.  He  had  come  out  to 
have  a  final,  perhaps  a  pacifying,  word  with 
Mr.  Carter,  and  had  joined  the  group. 
“Glad  to  know  you,  Mrs.  Palmer,”  he  said 
cordially,  as  Mr.  Carter  introduced  the 
prospective  purchaser.  “Go  ahead.  Miss 
Callaghan.” 

Loretta,  who  had  l)een  praying,  smiled 
brightly,  and  put  her  hands  on  the 
keys . 

“ - so  she  had  to  buy  three  of 

them,  and  it  came  to  a  dollar  and  twenty!” 
said  Loretta,  finishing  a  thrilling  narrative 
in  the  Callaghan  parlor  that  evening.  “I’ll 
bet  she  was  mad,  because  she  didn’t  think  I 
could  do  it!  I  think  she  was  just  one  of 
those  freshies  who  try  to  make  trouble,  any¬ 
way.  Well,  Frank,”  she  turned  to  smile 


upon  her  youngest  brother,  “I’ve  had  my 
scare;  you  bet  I’ll  not  get  the  big-head 
again  after  this!” 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  done  it  at  all,  even 
yet,”  Mrs.  Callaghan  remarked,  marveling. 

lx)retta  went  to  the  piano.  “Well,  here’s 
the  way  the  Chopin  Ee-tood  goes,”  said  she, 
breaking  into  a  brilliant  performance. 
“And  here,”  she  broke  off  short  to  begin 

another  selection,  “here’s  the  Liszt - ” 

“Why,  but,  my  Lord,  Ret,  that’s  the 
galop  you’ve  played  for  years,”  protested 
one  of  her  brothers;  “and  that  other  thing 
you  played  two  years  ago  in  the  alumni  ex¬ 
hibition;  that’s  your  Polish  dance - ” 

“And  here’s  the  way  the  Dvorak  thing 
goes,”  pursued  Loretta,  her  color  rising, 
and  a  dimple  coming  into  her  firm  young 
cheek. 

“That’s  the  last  of  your  mazurka;  I  al¬ 
ways  did  like  that,”  said  her  mother  con¬ 
fusedly.  She  fixed  suddenly  enlightened 
eyes  on  the  girl.  “Ret,”  said  she,  almost 
pleadingly,  “you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that 

you  had  the  gall - ” 

“The  nerve - ”  added  Frank,  beaming. 

“The  front — ’’  said  Clem,  grinning  from 
ear  to  ear. 

“Of  course  I  did,  and  they  never  knew  the 
diff !”  cried  Loretta,  all  roses.  “I  turned  the 
pages  here  and  there,  just  like  I  was  read¬ 
ing,  and  Carter  congratulated  me  after¬ 
wards,  just  like  I  told  you;  and  Mr.  Eddy 
says,  ‘Well,  at  last  it  looks  like  we’ve  got 
the  right  young  lady  for  the  right  place!’  ” 
She  sprang  up  and  flung  her  arms  about 
her  mother,  compelling  that  portly  woman 
into  a  sort  of  clumsy  dance. 

“You  must  remember  that  very  few  ladies 
has  had  the  musical  education  that  you 
have,  ma,  dear!”  said  Loretta. 
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OWN  in  Georgia  and  Alabama 
this  summer  policemen  and  street¬ 
car  crews  are  wearing  cotton  uni¬ 
forms.  Business  men,  too,  are 
ordering  this  material  for  their  summer 
suits.  Savannah,  Augusta,  and  Birmingham 
started  the  vogue  through  their  business 
clubs,  and  cotton  fashions  are  growing. 

“W'^e  mean  to  wear  cotton  as  well  as  grow 
it,”  was  the  way  one  city  official  put  it. 

Here,  then,  is  a  situation  that  is  tjpical, 
in  a  way,  of  the  new  regime  the  Eurojiean 
war  has  created  in  the  United  States.  W’e 
are  living  to-day  in  an  era  of  business  revo¬ 
lution  and  elimination.  W'e  are  digging  out 
new  markets,  inventing  new  products,  and 
getting  a  different  angle  on  our  activities. 

Also,  we  are  not  doing  many  things  that 
we  have  talked  of  doing.  Some  huge  and 
complicated  problems  confront  us. 

Just  what  have  we  accomplished  since 
the  war  l>egan?  This  is  a  hard  question  to 
answer  in  generalities,  and  generalities  are 
rather  meaningless,  anj'way.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  the  research  embodied  in  this  article 
was  undertaken.  Consider  it,  if  you  please, 
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a  sort  of  motion-picture  of  business  in  the 
United  States  to-day.  The  range  of  the 
camera  is  restricted,  but  I  hojie  to  show 
several  reels  of  business  life,  caught  here  and 
there  in  the  different  industries. 

It  is  not  the  temporarj',  war-time  busi¬ 
ness,  however,  that  will  be  shown,  but  the 
things  that  bear  promise  of  jiermanence. 

Cotton,  naturally,  attracts  attention  first. 
It  is  the  most  sjiectacular,  just  now,  of 
American  prixlucts.  If  any  private  brand 
of  goods  had  the  free  publicity  cotton  has 
had,  it  would  reap  a  fortune.  Cotton  isn’t 
reaping  any  fortune.  There  has  been  no 
organized  sales  effort  to  capitalize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  publicity.  The  ciy  is  not  for 
larger  manufacture,  but  for  less  cotton. 

Yet  we  have  a  practical  mono|K)ly  of  the 
world’s  raw  cotton.  We  are  at  jjeace,  and 
are  carr>'ing  no  vast  militaiy  machine  on 
our  backs.  We  have  capital  and  labor.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  winter  we  have  had  altogether 
too  much  labor.  What  is  it  we  lack  in  the 
cotton  industiA’? 

Perhaps  we  lack  the  selling  instinct.  Sup¬ 
pose  for  a  moment  that  cotton  had  the 
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leadership  of  some  such  mighty  salesman  as 
a  Vail  in  telephones,  Cottingham  in  paints, 
Patterson  in  cash-registers,  or  Wrigley  in 
chewing-gum.  What  markets  might  not  be 
uncovered!  Cotton  undoubtedly  needs  to 
be  sold,  not  by  the  sporadic  efforts  of  a  few 
Southern  business  clubs,  but  by  great  or¬ 
ganized  campaigns  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers. 

But  what  are  the  conditions  that  militate 
against  such  selling  campaigns?  Not  al¬ 
together  the  tariff!  It  is  something  else! 
It  is  the  power  that  a  foreign  nation  has 
over  us  in  dyes.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a 
minute. 

But,  even  as  it  is,  one  hears  of  things  be¬ 
ing  done.  .\t  Lagrange,  Georgia,  a  half-mil- 
lion-dollar  mill  enterprise  is  under  way  to 
manufacture  expiort  goods  of  a  character 
heretofore  produced  by  German  and  English 
cotton-mills. 

“The  average  American  manufacturer  is 
at  present  woefully  incompetent  in  this 
field,”  said  the  head  of  this  company,  “and 
the  bulk  of  our  exports  are  made  up  of  com¬ 
modities  practically  in  a  raw  state.  ...  In 
our  own  case  we  feel  confident  of  capturing 
and  holding  some  desirable  foreign  trade.” 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  New 
York  exporters  report  that  they  are  having 
difficulty  in  getting  American  mills  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  manufacture  of  a  line  of  cotton 
goods  for  which  the  market  formerly  looked 
to  Germany. 

One  house  in  New  York  is  now’  going  after 


South  American  trade  aggressively  in  ducks 
and  overalls  and  is  organizing  its  own  dis¬ 
tributive  machinery’  down  there.  Several 
others  are  investigating.  But  the  majority 
of  cotton  manufacturers  are  not  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  foreign  trade;  nor,  indeed,  over  the 
expansion  of  trade  at  home.  The  feeling  of 
manufacturers  in  general  has  been  a  disin¬ 
clination  to  experiment  outside  of  home 
markets,  where  conditions  were  know’n.  On 
the  other  hand  Germany’s  home  markets 
have  been  insufficient  to  consume  its 
products. 

For  this  situation  w’e  hear  various  reasons, 
aside  from  the  selling  apathy  that  has  been 
charged  against  the  cotton  industry’.  We 
hear  complaints  about  the  tariff  and  about 
a  threatened  famine  in  dyes.  We  hear 
charges  and  counter-charges  of  trade  abuses 
and  evils  of  management. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
United  States  has  this  great  product,  raw’ 
cotton.  Also,  the  United  States  has  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  people.  That  the  possibilities 
in  cotton  consumption  have  been  fully’ 
worked,  nobody  will  be  rash  enough  to  say. 
One  manufacturer  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  cotton  fabric  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  high-grade  linen  table  napery’.  An¬ 
other  one  will  tell  you  about  possibilities  in 
cotton  blankets.  .Another  will  pioint  out 
the  immensity  of  the  market  for  cotton 
goods  in  nien’s  wear,  or  for  a  thousand  arti¬ 
cles  of  daily  utility.  But  it  is  of  possibilities, 
chiefly,  that  wre  hear.  In  our  search  for 
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achievement  since  the  war  began,  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry’,  as  a  whole,  is  not  conspicuous. 

But  take  general  textiles,  in  which  some 
kinds  of  cotton  goods  arc  included.  Here 
a  verx'  imjwrtant  step  has  Ix^en  taken. 

In  brief,  the  Textile  Color  Card  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  has  been  organ¬ 
ized,  made  up  of  the  great  American  inter¬ 
ests  in  woolens,  silks,  millinery,  women’s 
apparel,  shoe-tops,  and  such  goods.  The 
organization  also  includes  jobbers  and  re¬ 
tail  interests.  Hereafter  there  will  lx  .Amer¬ 
ican  color  cards  instead  of  foreign,  and  the 
members  of  this  great  new  association  will 
standardize  them.  Manufacturers  in  gen¬ 
eral  will  use  the  standard  shades,  and 
.American  color  names  will  be  invented. 

You  will  be  asking,  for  example,  for  five 
yards  of  such  colors  as  Michigan  Peach  or 
Florida  .Sand  or  Kentucky  Blue.  They  will 
be  .American  goods.  If  you  want  millinerv’ 
to  match,  or  a  parasol,  or  shoes,  the  order 
will  be  filled  by  an  American  factory. 

It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  declaration  of  indeixn- 
dence. 

Then  take  the  lace  manufacturers  in  some 
lines,  and  various  allied  industries.  These 
jxople  are  early  risers  these  days.  They 
are  making  transformation  scenes  every¬ 
where. 

P'or  instance,  at  Middletown,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  an  idle  factorx'  building  has  been  fitted 
out  with  lace-making  machines  transferred 
from  a  lace  plant  at  Nottingham,  England. 
.At  a  plant  on  North  .Avenue,  Chicago,  there 
have  been  installed  some  automatic  lace 
machines  said  to  be  the  first  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  kind  to  lx  used  in  America.  At 
North  Bergen,  New  Jersey,  a  lace  plant  is 
doubling  its  cajwcity,  and  another  is  build¬ 
ing  additions  at  Elyria,  Ohio.  These  are 
random  instances  out  of  a  large  number. 

One  manufacturer,  in  a  branch  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  business,  used  to  put  foreign  lalxls  on 
his  goods,  made  here  at  home.  Now  he 
comes  out  blithely  with  the  assurance: 

“.All  our  goods  made  in  the  United  States 
of  .America.” 

From  fabrics  it  is  a  natural  step  to  dyes; 
but  we  have  few  .American  dye  lalxls. 
When  the  war  began,  many  people  were  go¬ 
ing  to  have  us  jump  right  into  anilin  dyes — 
but  we  haven't  jumjxd. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  four  or  five 
of  these  plants,  making  a  small  percentage 
of  the  coal-tar  dyes  consumed  here.  They 
confine  themselves  to  a  hundred  products 


and  buy  most  of  their  intermediate  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Germany.  They  are  chiefly  assem¬ 
bling  plants.  Since  the  war  began  they 
have  shown  no  s]xcial  ambition  to  branch 
out. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany  makes  1 200 
dye  products  and  sells  us  the  larger  i>art  of 
our  coal-tar  dyes  or  dye  materials.  At  the 
present  time  Germany  is  saying  to  us,  in  ef¬ 
fect: 

“We  will  sell  you  dyes  to  the  extent  of 
seventy-five  jxr  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  dyes 
you  bought  in  IQ13,  but  you  must  take  them  ’ 
in  equal  monthly  instalments,  and  they 
must  go  forw'ard  in  American  ships.” 

Thus  our  “free”  .America  is  humbly  ta¬ 
king  what  it  can  get,  with  the  possibility  of 
being  cut  off  altogether  at  the  option  of 
Germany  or  the  caprice  of  war.  Yet  in  the 
United  States  we  have  sufficient  raw  mate¬ 
rial  to  make  all  the  dyes  we  need.  We  are 
wasting  huge  quantities  of  it. 

GERMANY  HAS  “GOT”  US  IN  THE  MAT¬ 
TER  OF  DYES 

One  reason  why  we  haven’t  made  anilin 
dyes  is  simply  this:  It  has  been  easier  to 
buy  them.  German  manufacturers  have 
been  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  creating  a 
rainbow  out  of  mere  tar.  But  there  is  an¬ 
other  reason.  The  German  government  has 
Ixen  Ixnevoleni  toward  its  dye  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  what  is  practically  a  trust  has 
grown  up,  of  such  appalling  proportions 
that  we  now  fear  to  face  it  in  comjxtition. 
We  can  have  no  trusts  in  this  countiy. 
What  would  hap)pen  if,  without  govern¬ 
ment  helj>,  we  were  really  to  jump  into  coal- 
tar  dyes  on  a  big  scale? 

“Just  this:  Germany  would  dump  her 
dyes  here  at  such  a  low  price  that  we  wouUl 
have  to  take  to  the  woods.”  Thus  spoke  a 
man  close  to  the  dye  industry. 

To-day  the  German  dye-plants  are  valued 
at  $4(0,000,000.  Russia  and  Fmgland  are 
lK)th  subsidizing  new  dye  industries  on  a 
big  scale,  and  if  we  ever  establish  our  free¬ 
dom  in  that  line  we,  too,  will  have  to  have 
legislation  and  tariff  adjustments.  The 
duty  at  pxesent  is  thirty  pxr  cent,  ad  valo¬ 
rem,  although  on  some  intermediate  chemi¬ 
cals  the  duty  is  only  ten  pxr  cent.  American 
dye-makers  want,  in  addition,  a  spxcific 
duty  or  stime  adequate  tariff;  and  they 
declare  they  mu.st  have  an  “anti-dumping’’ 
law.  Just  what  shapx  such  a  law  would 
take  is  not  at  present  clear,  but  it  would  aim 
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to  prevent  foreign  monopolies  coming  over 
here  and  selling  their  products  under  cost 
just  to  freeze  out  our  own  manufacturers. 

At  Philadelphia  for  three  years  a  com- 
[>any  has  lieen  making  anilin,  but  has  lost 
money  heavily  ever>’  year  in  the  attempt  to 
compete  with  Germany,  Nevertheless, 
this  company,  which  has  the  backing  of 
three  great  American  coi^wrations  engaged 
in  chemical  lines,  is  now’  building  a  larger 
plant  at  Marcushook,  Pennsylvania.  In 
doing  this  it  is  really  gambling  on  some 
protective  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  Clayton  bill  there  is  some 
possibility  of  action  to  prevent  unfair  com¬ 
petition  on  the  part  of  Germany,  but  this 
has  not  been  brought  to  a  test. 

This  factor)’  at  Marcushook  w’ill  have 
the  ultimate  capacity  to  manufacture  about 
half  the  anilin  needed  in  the  United  Staves. 
But  anilin  is  merely  one  raw  material,  and 
the  others  will  still  have  to  come  from 
abroad.  The  Marcushook  plant  w’ill  not 
make  dyes,  you  see.  A  high  executiv’e  of 
the  company  told  me  that  even  with  ade¬ 
quate  legislation  it  would  be  years  before 
the  United  States  manufacturers  could 


build  up  the  plants  and  organizations  neces¬ 
sary’  to  produce  an  independent  industry. 
Yet  this  Marcushook  plant  is  the  most 
promising,  so  far  as  dyes  are  concerned,  of 
anything  that  has  come  out  of  the  war. 

So  in  dyes,  like  cotton,  there  has  been  lit¬ 
tle  achievement  since  the  war  opened.  It  is 
jierhaps  no  wonder  that  American  makers  of 
dyed  cotton  goods  are  not  shouting  in  hap¬ 
piness  over  their  opportunities.  Even  if 
they  had  a  hundred  master  salesmen  for 
cotton,  they  would  have  to  sell  the  stuff  in 
the  white  (that  is,  undyed)  because  Ger¬ 
many  has  got  us,  as  the  saying  is,  both  com¬ 
ing  and  going. 

Indeed,  .\merican  manufacturers  con¬ 
front  many  problems  that  tend  against  ex- 
I>ansion.  In  Massachusetts  a  large  enter¬ 
prise  was  planned  and  incorporated,  involv¬ 
ing  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but 
its  promoters  abandoned  it  before  starting 
and  put  their  capital  into  bonds.  They 
decided  that  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Federal  government,  state,  and  munici¬ 
pality  would  be  too  heavy,  and  that  im¬ 
pending  legislation,  regulation,  and  reforma¬ 
tion  w’ere  not  conducive  to  profits.  I 
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merely  state  the  reasons  announced  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  project. 

Capital  is  abundant  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  ver>’  much  inclined  to  get  into  high- 
class  investment  bonds.  That  is  why  these 
securities  are  not  easy  to  buy  just  now.  It 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  the  Underwood  tariff 
that  worries  business  so  much  as  other 
things.  You  hear  comjdaints  about  the  low¬ 
ered  protection,  yet  the  biggest  woolen 
manufacturing  company  in  the  United 
States  practically  earned  its  preferred  divi¬ 
dend  of  seven  ]>er  cent,  in  its  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  in  March.  IQ15.  Its  report  was  ver>’ 
satisfying.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  its  mills  ojierated  on  the  average  at  less 
than  forty  jx-r  cent,  of  capacity.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  the  rejiutation  of  being  highly  effi¬ 
cient  and  of  studying  markets  first  and 
manufacturing  second.  Of  course  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  what  this  company’s  showing 
would  have  Ix'en  during  the  first  year  of 
lowered  tariff  if  the  war  hadn’t  interveneil. 

In  Massachusetts  recently  the  shoe  manu¬ 
facturers  of  BrtKkton,  Haverhill,  and  Lynn 
succeeded  in  sfjuelching  a  jiroposed  law  for¬ 
bidding  the  railroads  to  let  the  freight  han¬ 
dlers  work  after  noon  on  Saturday  during 
five  months  of  the  year.  This  would  have 
congested  shipments  badly.  It  is  just  an 
example  of  the  jxtty  interference,  without 
reason,  that  makes  so  many  manufacturers 
hesitate  between  business  enterjirises  and 
bonds. 

OF  MAKING  MANY  INVESTIGATIONS 
THERE  IS  NO  END 

In  several  Eastern  states  recently  a  com¬ 
mission  with  some  authority  has  been  har¬ 
assing  manufacturers  with  long  and  involv- 
erl  lists  of  questions  to  lx  answered.  Said 
one  manufacturer: 

“To  answer  these  questions  would  take 
weeks  of  my  time,  so  I  ignored  them. 
Thereuixm  I  got  a  notice  saying  that  I 
would  be  com|xlled  to  furnish  the  answers. 
Now  I  should  like  to  know  how  anybody 
can  force  me  to  write  a  l)ook  about  the  de¬ 
tails  of  my  business  and  how  I  handle  them. 
If  I  were  accused  of  criminal  i)ractises  I 
could  not  lx  forced  to  testify  against  my¬ 
self;  but  I  am  not  accused  of  being  a  crim¬ 
inal.  These  facts  about  my  business  are 
merely  wanted  for  statistical  purposes,  and 
I  am  treated,  by  might  of  law,  worse  than 
I  could  be  were  I  on  trial  for  a  heinous  of¬ 
fense!” 


.\nother  manufacturer,  in  chemicals,  said 
that  so  many  different  jxople  with  more  or 
less  authority  had  “investigated”  him  that 
some  weeks  he  had  found  no  time  at  all'  to 
give  to  the  protluction  of  his  goods. 

But  in  general  chemicals  we  are  not  chain¬ 
ed  so  tightly  to  Eurojx  as  we  are  in  dyes. 
One  interesting  thing  in  chemicals  just  now 
is  the  scramble  of  manufacturers  to  get  into 
the  jxoduction  of  benzt)!,  toluol,  arid  other 
hydrocarbons  from  the  by-products  of  coke- 
ovens  and  gas.  These  products  are  the  base 
for  carbolic  acid  and  suchlike  unsociable 
things,  and  enter  into  dyes  and  explosives. 

Edison,  who  likes  carbolic  acid,  is  build¬ 
ing  a  plant  at  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 
Big  benzol  plants  are  going  up  at  Buffalo, 
Youngstown,  Brooklyn,  and  half  a  dozen 
other  places.  Chemists  say  that  we  could 
have  made  carbolic  acid  in  this  country  long 
ago,  but  that  every  time  we  attempted  to 
turn  out  a  certain  class  of  chemicals  Ger¬ 
many  simply  “dumped”  g<Kxls  on  us  below 
the  price  they  sold  for  in  Germany,  and 
we  saw  no  chance  to  fight.  Dr.  Walter 
F.  Rittman,  chemical  engineer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  recently  dis¬ 
covered  two  chemical  prexesses,  one  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  prtxluction  of  gasoline  from  pe¬ 
troleum,  and  the  other  for  getting  toluol  and 
benzol  from  petroleum.  As  yet,  the  proc¬ 
esses  are  scarcely  commercial. 

Our  deixndence  on  Eurojx  is  further  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  ferromanganese  situation. 

Manganese  is  a  metal  with  a  close  affinity 
for  iron,  and  is  used  extensively  as  an  alloy 
in  steel.  We  are  said  to  have  large  deposits 
of  the  ore  in  the  United  States,  “undevel- 
t)|x*d,”  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  say 
with  sang-froid.  We  are  doing  something  at 
it  now,  out  West.  But  in  the  past  only  one 
of  the  .\merican  sttxl  companies  has  done 
much  to  produce  its  own  ferromanganese. 
This  company  has  brought  the  ore  in  its 
own  shi|)s  from  Brazil,  while  the  others 
haven’t  bothered  with  it.  There  was  more 
money  in  doing  other  things. 

“This  is  a  conspicuous  fault  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,”  said  one  steel  man,  “and  it  is  one 
reason  why  so  many  manufacturers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  are  in  a  bad  hole  to-day  be¬ 
cause  of  the  war.  They  are  in  such  a  hurr\’ 
to  get  the  quick  profits  that  they  don’t 
build  up  facilities  and  an  organization  to 
guard  against  disasters  of  the  future,  like 
this  one.” 

.\t  any  rate,  a  good  many  experiments 


are  Rcing  on  at  the  i)resent  time  looking  to 
home  production. 

The  war,  too,  has  been  causing  chemical 
manufacturers  in  this  country'  to  reflect  on 
the  things  that  would  hap|>en  if  Sjwin  were 
to  get  into  the  war. 

“From  SjMiin,”  said  the  head  of  a  big 
plant,  “we  get  a  large  part  of  our  pyrites, 
the  basic  material  from  which  we  produce 
sulfuric  acid.  This  acid  is  really  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  many  chemical  and  other  indus¬ 
tries.  It  is  used  extensively  in  the  refining 
of  i)etroleum,  in  wire  making,  and  so  on.” 

.\t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  yellow  pine 
manufacturers  at  Laurel,  Mississippi,  plans 
were  made  for  research  work  to  disco\'er 
new  uses  for  the  by-products  of  the  forest. 
This  serx’es  to  remind  us  of  the  vast  chemi¬ 
cal  wastes  of  the  lumbering  industiy.  If 
we  had  done  with  wood  what  Germany  did 
with  tar,  there  would  have  been  created  in 
America  a  great  group  of  allied  industries 
for  the  production  of  alcohol,  acetic  acid, 
and  many  other  products.  Here  and  there 
in  the  lumbering  field  individual  concerns 
have  done  something  of  this  sort,  as  at 
Cadillac,  Michigan,  and  in  Louisiana;  but 
mostly  we  have  skimmed  the  cream  of  the 
forests  and  haven’t  even  fed  the  skimmed 
milk  to  the  pigs. 


It  is  not  so  much  the  actual  shortage  of 
chemicals  that  is  arousing  us  now  as  it  is 
the  jolt  of  realizing  our  dangerous  position. 
Suppose  the  German  blockade  proves  ef¬ 
fective,  or  her  dye  industry’  is  destroyed! 
At  the  present  writing  many  cotton  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  talking  of  shutting  down  for 
lack  of  dyes. 

At  Porter,  Indiana,  there  is  being  built  a 
plant,  equipped  to  comjjete  with  foreign 
goods,  to  make  a  full  line  of  chemical  colors 
for  potterx'  and  glass.  .And  at  Delawanna, 
New  Jersey,  is  another  new  factorv',  on  sim¬ 
ilar  lines,  to  make  a  complete  list  of  aro¬ 
matic  chemicals  and  synthetic  products. 
These  show  the  trend.  As  one  man  put  it: 

“We  make  our  own  smells  in  .America. 
Roses?  We  need  no  roses!” 

Take  your  choice  of  jasmine,  heliotrope, 
or  violet.  With  nauseating  drugs  our 
chemists  can  make  them. 

Glance  at  creosote.  There  are  ninety- 
four  wood-preser\'ing  plants  in  this  countrj’, 
and  they  have  been  pulling  their  figurative 
hair  since  the  war  began.  Yes,  we  have 
plenty  of  coal-tar  in  America.  Sure,  creo¬ 
sote  comes  from  coal-tar.  It  also  comes 
from  Germany  in  times  of  i>eace,  where 
Germany  gets  it  out  of  tar. 

“We  have  several  promising  substitutes,” 
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said  a  manufacturer,  “and  two  or  three  con¬ 
cerns  are  now  prejmred  to  turn  out  large 
quantities.” 

I  think  he  mentioned  zinc  chlorid  and 
sodium  fluorid,  but  I  am  no  chemist. 

Then  take  jxitash.  Here  again  the  war 
showed  us  up  as  a  mere  infant,  toddling 
along  beside  Germany,  (iermany  had  us 
by  one  finger,  lest  we  fall  down  and  hurt 
ourselves.  When  the  war  broke,  we  did  fall 
down.  .\ftenvard,  however,  Germany 
found  she  could  let  us  have  a  limited  sup- 
I)ly  of  potash  for  our  fertilizers  and  chemi¬ 
cals.  We  used  twelve  million  dollars’  worth 
a  year  in  the  good  old  days. 

Now  it  is  funny  to  reflect  that  we  have 
potash  deix)sits  in  America.  Moreover,  the 
sugar-beet  waste  could  be  made  to  yield 
enough  potash  for  all  our  needs.  Then  in 
the  scouring  of  raw  wool  in  the  United 
States  a  great  big  lot  of  |>otash  gets  away — 
potash  from  wool!  A  pretty  theory,  as  I 
suggested  to  a  bald-headed  chemist  who 
told  me  about  it. 

“Yes,”  said  he;  “quite  a  dream  just  now’ 
when  we  need  jx)tash.  But  it  is  no  more  of 
a  dream  than  the  one  Germany  dreamed 
some  forty  years  ago — that  hundreds  of 
wonderful  tints  were  hidden  in  tar!” 

We  are  tiying  now  to  develop  some  |X)t- 
ash  deposits  at  Searles  Lake,  California. 

OUR  NEW  UP-AND-DOING  INDUSTRIES 

In  the  ante-bellum  days  there  were  some 
{)eople  down  in  Brazil  who  shipped  to  Ger¬ 
many  monazite  sand,  out  of  which  Germany 
made  thorium  nitrate  and  cerium  nitrate. 
Germany  shipped  these  to  us,  and  out  of 
them  w’e  made,  in  some  twenty-five  factories, 
gas-mantles.  VV’ithin  ninety  days  after  the 
dogs  broke  out  over  there,  one  American 
mantle  company  had  a  large  plant  com¬ 
pleted  to  do  this  process  itself.  Further¬ 
more,  it  lowered  the  price  of  mantles.  An 
achievement  here! 

In  those  old  days,  too,  we  used  to  import 
a  large  volume  of  mineral  waters.  Of  course 
the  importation  of  mineral  waters  from 
Germany  has  ceased  since  the  war  began; 
but  over  here  in  .America  a  number  of 
new  companies  have  sprung  up  and  they 
are  pushing  the  sale  of  United  States  min¬ 
eral  waters. 

Look  at  glass.  One  day  during  the  past 
winter  a  large  commercial  house  in  Buenos 
Aires  sent  to  New  York  an  inquir>’  about 


window-glass.  The  New  York  representa¬ 
tive  called  on  several  executives  of  a  large 
American  company,  but  nobody  took  any 
interest  in  him  until  he  got  up  to  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  office.  The  latter  was  interested, and 
sent  his  vice-president  to  South  America, 
and  now  the  company  is  establishing  agen¬ 
cies  there.  Its  e.\port  business  has  doubkxl. 
The  comjwny  expects  to  ship  more  than  a 
million  dollars’  worth  of  glass  abroad  next 
year. 

In  Pittsburgh  there  is  said  to  be  an  enter¬ 
prise  afoot,  financed  by  rich  men,  whereby 
glass  manufacturers  can  cash  their  long¬ 
term  credits  in  South  .\merica  immediately. 

Then  a  large  house  in  France,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  our  big  mail-order  concerns,  has  come 
over  here  after  .\merican  glass  products. 
From  many  other  countries  have  come  de¬ 
mands  for  glass.  Yet  we  haven’t  conquered 
any  worlds.  We  are  simply  doing  some 
new’  stunts  in  glass — reaching  out,  almost  in 
spite  of  ourselves. 

\  few  months  ago  an  .\merican  glass  com¬ 
pany  got  an  order  for  50,000  lenses  for  jxHrk- 
et  flashlights.  Nolnxly  in  the  United  .States 
had  ever  attemjUed  to  make  this  jwticular 
kind  of  lens  before,  but  the  order  has  been 
filled.  Before  the  war,  no  .\merican  plant 
had  made  the  amber  glass  used  in  automo¬ 
bile  goggles,  but  a  Pennsylvania  plant  be¬ 
gan  experimenting,  and  has  done  a  business 
in  this  line  amounting  to  $25,000,  with  new 
orders  coming  in.  This  business  will  be 
worth  nearly  $150,000  a  year. 

.\nother  glass  product  new  to  .\merica  is 
the  silver-fluted  glass  used  for  reflecting 
puqx)ses.  Four  months  £q?o  one  of  our  large 
concerns  l)egan  experiments,  and  on  March 
20  it  sent  out  notices  that  it  was  ready  to 
supply  the  product.  Two  days  later  in¬ 
quiries  came  in  from  four  of  the  ten  houses 
so  notified.  Then  there  is  lead  glass,  used 
to  protect  X-ray  operators.  This,  too,  is  a 
new  American  product. 

Gn  all  these  products  the  foreign  prices 
w’ill  be  met  after  the  war  ends. 

Here  in  .America  most  of  us  have  spoiled 
our  eyes  in  one  way  or  another,  and  we  have 
to  use  glasses.  Spectacles  took  a  big  jump 
in  price  because  Euro|)e  had  the  business. 
But  now’  optical-glass  manufacture  is  re¬ 
ported  in  Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  Toledo, 
and  other  places.  Also  big  headlight  lenses. 

A  Pennsylvania  manufacturer  of  fancy 
bottles  says  he  could  run  his  plant  two  years 
on  foreign  orders  alone. 
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In  some  parts  of  the  world  “Made  In 
America”  products  are  not  made  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  may  not  be  true  of  glass,  but  it 
is,  for  instance,  of  rubber  goods.  In  Japan 
a  rubber  heel  is  being  made,  bearing  an 
English  word  as  a  trade-mark,  and  the  im¬ 
pression:  “Made  in  New  York,  U.  S.  A.” 

“We  seem  to  be  popular  in  Japan — 
what?”  This  was  the  sententious  comment 
of  a  man  who  now  has  one  of  those  heels. 

And,  by  the  way,  a  certain  manufacturer 


’  “Most  of  my  increase  has  come  from  busi¬ 
ness  here  in  the  United  States,”  he  says. 

Another  cutlery  house,  in  New  York,  re¬ 
ports  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent,  since 
last  .August. 

For  American  dress  fasteners  —  those 
hook-and-eye  substitutes  that  app>eal  so 
strongly  to  married  men  as  well  as  to  women 
— there  is  an  enormous  demand. 

Jump  over  to  machinery.  Last  autumn 
the  vice-president  and  chief  engineer  of 


WE  ARE  FINDING  BARBED  WIRE  AS  WELL  AS  OPEN  GATES  ON  OCR  WAY  TO  NEW  MARKETS. 


of  rubber  hose  has  doubled  his  business 
since  the  war  began.  The  old  tariff  on  rub- 
l)er  hose  coming  into  the  United  States  was 
thirty-five  per  cent.  The  new  tariff  is  ten 
per  cent. 

“I  think  we  can  hold  our  own,  all  right,” 
said  the  head  of  this  plant.  “Just  now  we 
are  selling  large  quantities  of  our  goods 
abroad.” 

In  this  article  you  are  asked  to  jum|) 
around  pretty  much  at  random,  so  look  for 
a  minute  at  cutleiy.  It  is  of  |>assing  inter¬ 
est  to  know  that  one  New  England  concern 
is  working  on  600,000  swords  with  which 
the  armies  abroad  are  to  chop  each  other 
up;  but  of  more  substantial  interest  is  the 
report  of  a  cutlery'  manufacturer  at  Geneva, 
New  York,  that  his  business  has  increased 
thirty-five  per  cent,  during  the  war,  and 
that  he  has  built  a  large  addition  to  his 
plant. 


a  machinery  concern  near  Philadelphia  de¬ 
cided  to  take  a  chance  and  go  to  Russia 
after  a  large  possible  sale — the  equipment 
of  a  factory.  They  spent  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  but  lost  the  contract.  Then,  being  in 
pretty  deep  anyway,  they  decided  to  stay 
and  go  after  other  business;  and  they  land¬ 
ed  the  contract  for  equipping  a  very  large 
factory  that  is  to  make  a  |>ermanent  peace 
product.  Since  then,  other  Russian  busi¬ 
ness  has  come. 

However,  at  half  a  dozen  machinery- 
houses  I  got  pessimistic  reports  that  busi¬ 
ness  was  very  dull  except  in  lines  connected 
with  war  machinery.  One  .American  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturer  made  light  of  the 
markets  in  Russia,  because  Russia,  he  said, 
meant  to  go  into  manufacturing  heavily  her¬ 
self  and  would  take  only  such  patented 
goods  as  she  could  not  produce. 

.At  any-  rate,  we  have  not  done  much 
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conquering  with  our  machiner\'  since  the 
opening  of  the  war. 

From  an  authentic  South  American  au¬ 
thority,  who  would  i)ermit  only  unidentified 
references  to  be  made,  I  got  glimpses  of  a 
dozen  American  manufacturers  at  work  in 
South  America.  They  are  not  proclaiming 
their  activities  to  the  stay-at-homes.  Men 
have  gone  down  there,  however,  with  axes, 
locks,  general  hardware,  tyj>ewriters,  office 
littings,  bottling  machiner\',  saws,  cooking 
utensils,  and  so  on.  It  is  the  Eastern  manu¬ 
facturers  who  do  most  of  this  war-time 
scouting.  The  Westerners  seem  more  dis¬ 
inclined  to  take  a  chance. 

From  Argentine  there  came  quite  recent¬ 
ly  two  inquiries  that  ordinarily  would  have 
gone  to  Euro{K*.  One  was  for  white  lead 
and  the  other  for  red  lead.  The  orders, 
said  to  have  been  close  to  $100,000,  were 
liUed  from  New  York,  and  American  agen¬ 
cies  are  now  being  established  down  there. 

Two  cement  companies  have  gone  to 
South  .\merica,  several  roofing  concerns, 
and  dealers  in  w’all-paper. 

From  China  came  an  unexpected  order 
for  garbage  incinerators,  to  substitute  for 
German  goods.  Another  American  house 
got  an  order  for  gear-cutting  machines  such 
as  Germany  had  always  supplied.  I  could 
fill  this  whole  article  with  such  instances. 

THE  WALL  AROUND  NEW  MARKETS 

And  yet,  in  the  aggregate,  business  is  not 
good.  The  readjustment  is  trying  and  often 
expensive.  The  happy  march  to  world  mar¬ 
kets,  planned  for  us  with  such  ostentation 
last  .August,  has  been  found  to  be  a  march 
over  a  high  wall,  or  under  it  by  tunneling. 
We  are  not  conquerors,  but  we  are  doing 
constructive  things — some  of  us. 

.American  canners,  through  their  great  as¬ 
sociation,  have  tried  to  break  into  South 
.America;  but  they  find,  among  other  things, 
that  the  tariffs  are  very  high.  This  has 
been  placed  before  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which,  in  turn,  has  put  it  before 
.American  commercial  attaches  in  .South 
.America  with  instructions  to  stay  on  the 
job  until  tariff  adjustments  are  made.  Here 
you  get  a  concrete  example  of  constructive 
work.  Then  the  canners  have  discovered 
the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  educational  cam¬ 
paign  down  there.  It  isn’t  a  walkaway  in 
South  .America. 

Nor  at  home,  either!  Last  August  it  was 


predicted  that  the  crockery  dealers  in  the 
United  States  would  run  the  rest  of  the 
world  out  of  the  dish-making  business. 

Now  when  a  woman  gets  an  idea  in  her 
head,  it  takes  more  than  a  crockery  man  to 
get  it  out.  Most  women  think  foreign 
crockerx’  the  best.  During  the  war  they 
have  had  a  most  exasi)erating  knack  of  not 
buying  dishes. 

“They  are  waiting  for  the  war  to  end,” 
said  one  dealer  sadly.  “Then  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  stock  up  on  Euroi)ean  goods.  Why, 
half  the  cupboards  in  the  country  must  be 
mighty  short  of  equipment,  but  all  our 
‘Buy  It  Now’  noise  hasn’t  feazed  the  wom¬ 
enfolks.” 

What  the  war  really  has  done  for  Amer¬ 
ican  crockeiy’  has  been  to  bring  home  the 
existence  of  a  huge  domestic  market,  along 
with  the  fact  that  the  mining  of  domestic 
white-burning  clay  is  in  its  infancy  over 
here,  but  ought  to  be  in  its  teens.  Ameri¬ 
can  p)otters  often  object  to  American  clays 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  uniform; 
but  the  answer  made  is  to  point  out  the 
ix)ssibility  of  a  system  of  grading  and 
mixing. 

Meanwhile  we  see  numerous  individual 
instances  of  advanced  work.  At  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Ohio,  is  a  plant  that  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  the  making  of  some  articles  of 
porcelain  equal  to  the  finest  of  the  Royal 
Berlin  Factory’.  It  is  making  at  the  present 
time  porcelain  crucibles  and  dishes  for 
chemical  laboratories,  a  class  of  goods  that 
has  heretofore  been  imported. 

In  many  lines  the  war  has  shown  us  mar¬ 
kets  right  at  our  doors.  The  apple-growers 
of  western  Colorado  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  looking  to  the  larger  cities  for  their  out¬ 
let  and  to  foreign  countries.  The  war  took 
these  growers  and  dropjKjd  them  down  a 
steep  chute  into  despair,  for  a  time.  But 
some  of  the  growers,  in  desperation,  took 
carloads  of  apples  to  the  small  towns  sur¬ 
rounding  and  offered  them  direct  to  the 
people  of  the  rural  communities.  More 
than  a  thousand  carloads  were  sold  by  this 
method,  even  without  the  slightest  organ¬ 
ization.  The  existence  of  this  market  had 
been  undreamed  of. 

In  toys,  the  home  markets  have  opened 
amazingly  since  last  Christmas.  That  our 
IQ15  Christmas  will  be  an  American  one 
now  seems  evident.  True,  the  importers 
are  not  altogether  missing,  but  the  United 
States  has  struck  its  toy  stride  at  last. 
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On  Broadway,  New  York,  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  firm  that  has  handlctl,  in 
the  past,  only  dolls.  Now  it  has  branched 
out  immensely  as  manufacturers’  agent 
for  toys  of  ail  kinds  that  are  made  in 
America. 

“Toy  buyers  of  1Q15  are  independent  of 
Euroix;,”  is  the  text  of  its  announcements 
to  the  trade. 

American  dolls  have  the  right  of  way, 
and  it  is  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  product  will  be  displaced  this  year.  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  estimate  will  prove 
correct,  but  there  are  big  things  doing  in 
this  line.  The  Unitetl  States  is  claiming  the 
home  market.  In  .\merica  the  Eurojican 
doll  is  fast  becoming  passw.  \  New  York 
doll  manufacturer  told  me  that  last  year  he 
sold  half  a  million  dolls,  but  this  year  he 
would  sell  a  million  and  a  half.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  of  mechanical  toys  has  doubled  his 
capacity  in  that  direction,  and  gone  into 
dolls  on  a  large  scale. 

A  manufacturer  of  pajx-r  novelties  and 
Christmas-tree  ornaments  emergc^l  from  a 
huge  stock  of  rc<l,  green,  and  yellow  pajxT 
bells,  and  smiletl  a  St.  Nicholas  smile. 

“See!”  he  said.  “This  is  the  only  line  of 
these  gcHxls  made  in  .America;  that  is,  of 
these  wonderful  shajies.  And  look!” 

He  waved  his  hand  at  a  vista  of  tinsel, 
garlands,  confetti,  poinsettias,  and  holly 


wreaths  in  jxijx'r — all  for  next  Christmas. 

Thus  it  goes.  In  almost  every  industr>’ 
where  you  investigate,  you  find  the  stamp 
of  the  European  War.  Things  are  not  what 
they  were  a  year  ago.  They  will  never  be 
the  same  again.  These  are  times  that  try 
men’s  souls  abroad,  and  test  men’s  ingenu¬ 
ity  over  here. 

Yet  outwardly,  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
any  marked  difference.  You  are  some¬ 
what  surprised  to  find  Limoges  {wrcelain 
coming  through;  to  learn  that  the  glove 
factories  in  France  arc  working,  and  some  of 
the  toy  factories  in  Sonneberg,  Germany.  It 
is  something  of  a  shock  to  discover  that  ma¬ 
chinery  salesmen  from  England  are  in  Petro- 
grad  pushing  their  business,  and  that  Eng¬ 
lish  manufacturers,  in  discussing  the  trade 
opjwrtunities  o|x*ned  up  for  them  by  the 
war,  coolly  name  the  United  States  as  a 
fieUl  abandoned  by  Germany. 

We  had  an  idea,  some  eight  or  nine 
months  ago,  that  all  the  opportunities  were 
ours,  that  all  the  trade  achievements  would 
be  our  own,  that  the  wonderful  markets  of 
the  whole  world  would  step  into  line  to  be 
conquered. 

Really,  we  haven't  conquered  much  of 
anything  in  the  aggregate,  though  many 
things  in  units.  VV’e  are  just  beginning  to 
fight.  The  stillest  part  of  it  is  just  opening 
up  for  us. 
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THROW  HIM  OVER  ON  THE  COUCH! 
SIT  ON  him!  that’s  it?” 


MAKING 


MONEY 


OWEN  JOHNSON 


Tom  BEAUCHAMP  CROCKER,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  “Bojo,”  just  out  of  Yale, 
comes  to  New  York  to  tackle  life.  He  has 
spent  the  summer  near  Doris  Drake,  daughter 
of  a  money  magnate,  and  his  heart  is  set  on  en¬ 
tering  Wall  Street;  but  he  expects  objections 
from  his  father,  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  who 
would  like  to  put  his  son  in  his  mills.  He  goes 
to  an  apartment  which  he  is  to  occupy  with 
the  rest  of  “The  Big  Yale  Four” — Marsh,  De 
Lancy,  and  Granning. 

The  next  day  Bojo  calls  at  the  Drakes’  and, 
while  waiting  for  Doris,  informally  meets  “Pat- 
sie,”  her  young  sister,  and  Patsie’s  terrier. 


Patsie  is  spontaneous  and  natural,  Doris  a  care¬ 
fully  trained  woman  of  the  world.  Bojo  is  not 
sure  he  loves  Doris,  whom  he  was  mad  aliout 
in  .schoolboy  days,  but  as  they  are  lunching  to¬ 
gether  he  discovers  that  she  cares  more  for  him 
than  he  had  ever  supposed.  From  Doris  he 
goes  to  an  interview  with  his  father — goes  with 
the  expectation  of  being  thrown  out  if  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  enter  the  mills.  His  father  docs  try 
hard  to  persuade  him;  but  at  last  he  writes  the 
Ijoy  a  check  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  use  in 
trying  out  Wall  Street,  with  the  prophecy  that 
he  will  lose  it  all  within  two  years. 

Bojo  enters  the  offices  of  a  brokerage  firm 
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and  makes  rapid  advances.  Through  Doris, 
who  has  constituted  herself  his  General  Man¬ 
ager/ he  gets  a  tip  on  Indiana  Smelters,  and 
not  only  clears  thirty-three  thousand  dollars 
himself,  but  passes  the  tip  to  his  firm  and  his 
friends,  who  make  big  winnings. 

Drake  allows  Bojo  to  subscribe  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  a  pool  to  manipulate  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Pittsburgh.  Because  Drake  gives 
his  firm  large  selling  orders.  Bojo  assumes  that 
the  object  of  the  pool  is  to  push  the  stock  down. 
Bojo,  the  members  of  his  firm,  and  his  friends 
follow  this  tip  and  sell  short. 

Meantime,  he  and  DeLancy  are  asked  to  the 
Drakes’  in  the  Berkshires  for  winter  sports. 
Here  DeLancy  gets  himself  engaged  to  the 
right  girl;  Bojo  goes  coasting  with  Patsie,  and 
under  the  spell  of  the  snow  and  the  night  silence 
they  both  almost  forget  Doris’s  claims  on  Bojo. 

‘1  iOUR  fifty  thousand  stands  you  in 

Yjust  a  quarter  of  a  million.” 

The  words  came  to  him  faintly 
I  -  as  though  shouted  from  an  in¬ 
credible  distance.  The  shock  was  too  acute 
for  his  nerx’es.  He  sought  to  mumble  over 
the  fantastic  news  and  sank  into  a  chair, 
sick  with  giddiness.  The  next  thing  he 
knew  clearly  was  Drake’s  powerful  arm 
about  him  and  a  glass  forced  to  his  lips. 

“Here,  get  this  down.  Then  steady  up. 
Good  luck  doesn’t  kill.” 

“1  thought  they’d  caught  us — thought  I 
was  clean^  out,”  he  saitl  incoherently. 

“You  did,  eh?”  said  Drake,  laughing. 
“You  haven’t  much  faith  in  the  old  man.” 

Bojo  steadied  himself,  standing  alone. 
The  room  seemed  to  race  about  him,  and  in 
his  ears  were  strange,  unfixed  sounds.  One 
thought  rapped  upon  his  brain — he  was  not 
disgraced,  not  dishonored;  no  one  would 
ever  know — Drake  would  never  need  to 
know;  that  is,  if  he  were  careful,  if  he  could 
somehow  dissimulate  before  that  pene¬ 
trating  glance. 

“I  thought  we  were  to  sell  New  Orleans 
and  Pittsburgh,”  he  said  vacantly,  leaning 
against  the  mantelpiece. 

“So  did  a  gocxl  many  others,”  said  Drake 
shrewdly.  “Sit  down,  till  I  tell  you  about 
it.  Head  clearin’  up?” 

“It’s  rather  a  shock,”  said  Bojo,  tiying 
to  smile.  “I’m  sorr>-  to  be  such  a  baby.” 

“I  warned  you  not  to  jump  to  conclusions 
or  tr>’  any  flyers,”  said  Drake,  watching 
him.  “Of  course  you  did?’’ 

Bojo  nodded,  his  glance  on  the  floor. 
“Well,  write  it  off  against  your  profits 
and  charge  it  up  to  exjierience,”  said  Drake, 


The  next  day,  on  a  sleighing  party,  he  asks 
Doris  to  set  their  wedding  date;  but  when  they 
get  back  he  has  an  imperative  summons  home; 
apparently  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburgh  has 
been  cornered. 

Arrived  at  the  apartment,  he  finds  Marsh 
and  DeLancy  deeply  involved  and  wild  with 
anxiety.  When  the  Exchange  oj)ens,  the  stock 
goes  up  on  the  jump,  and  Bojo  loses  all  but 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Then  he  realizes  that, 
if  the  pool  is  wiped  out,  he  is  disgraced  as  well 
as  ruined,  for  he  can  not  meet  his  subscription 
to  Drake’s  pool.  Late  at  night  he  goes  to 
Drake  to  learn  the  amount  of  his  debt.  Drake 
overwhelms  him  with  the  news  that  he  was 
manipulating  a  pool  to  buy,  that  after  se¬ 
curing  control  of  the  road,  he  had  sold  it  at  a 
profit  of  ten  million  dollars,  and  that  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  this  is  Bojo’s. 

smiling.  “Store  this  away  for  the  future 
and  use  if  you  ever  need  it,  if  you’re  ever 
running  a  ^xx)!  of  your  own — which  I  hope 
you  won’t.  It’s  been  my  golden  rule  and  I 
paid  a  lot  to  learn  it.  It’s  this:  If  you  want 
a  secret  kept,  keep  it  yourself!”  He  burst 
into  a  round,  hearty  laugh,  gazing  con¬ 
tentedly  into  the  fire.  “Wish  I  could  see 
Borneman’s  face.  Helped  me  a  lot,  Bome- 
man  did.  You  see,  Tom,”  he  said,  with  the 
human  need  of  boasting  a  little,  which  allies 
such  men  rather  to  the  child  on  an  adven¬ 
ture  than  to  the  criminal,  between  whom 
they  occupy  an  indefinable  middle  position, 
“you’ve  come  in  on  the  drop  of  the  curtain. 
You’ve  seen  the  finale  of  something  that’ll 
set  Wall  Street  stewing  for  years  to  come. 
Yes,  by  George,  it’s  the  biggest  bit  of 
manipulation  W  a  single  operator  yet! 
.\nd  look  at  the  crowd  I  trickeii — the  inner 
gang,  the  creme  de  la  creme,  Tom — e.xactly 
that!” 

“I  don’t  understand  it,”  said  Bojo,  as 
Drake  began  to  smile,  reflecting  over  re¬ 
membered  details.  He  himself  understood 
only  confusedly  the  events  which  had  been 
whirling  about  him. 

“Tom,  the  crowd  had  figured  me  out  for 
a  trimming,”  said  Drake  gleefully,  caress¬ 
ing  his  chin.  “They  thought  the  time  had 
come  to  trim  old  Drake.  You  see,  they 
calculated  I  was  loaded  up  with  stocks, 
crowded  to  busting  and  ready  to  squeal  at 
the  slightest  squeeze.  Now  getting  rich 
on  paper  is  one  thing  and  getting  rich  in  the 
bank’s  another.  .\ny  one  can  corner  any¬ 
thing,  but  it’s  all-fired  different  to  get  Mr. 
Fly  to  come  down  to  your  parlor  and  take 
some  stock  after  you’ve  got  it  where  you 
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want  it.  That’s  what  they  figured.  Dan 
Drake  was  loaded  to  the  sky  with  stocks 
that  looked  almighty  good  on  the  quotation 
column,  but  durned  hard  to  swap  for  cold, 
hard  cash.  That’s  what  they  figured,  and 
the  strange  part  about  it  is  they  were  right. 

“But — there’s  always  a  but — they  hadn’t 
reckoned  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Me  was  ex- 
jK'cting  just  what  they’d  figure  out.  That’s 
what  I  told  you  was  the  secret  of  the  game 
— any  game:  think  the  way  the  other  man 
thinks,  and  then  think  two  jumps  ahead  of 
him.  Now  if  I  was  reasonably  sure  a  cer¬ 
tain  |X)werful  gang  was  going  to  put  stocks 
down,  and  put  them  down  hard,  I  might 
look  around  to  see  how  that  could  Ixmefit 
me  at  one  end  while  it  was  annoying  me, 
al  mightily  annoying  me,  at  the  other.  Now 
when  them  coyotes  get  to  juggling  stocks, 
they  always  like  to  juggle  stock  they  know 
about — something  with  a  nice  little  pink 
ribbon  to  it,  with  a  president  and  board  of 
directors  on  the  other  end  that’ll  wriggle  in 
the  right  direction  when  the  coyotes  pull 
the  string. 

“Now  I’d  been  particularly  hankering 
after  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburgh  for  quite 
a  while.  It  was  good  in  their  old  Southern 
system,  but  it  looked  mighty  better  outside 
of  it.  In  independent  hands  it  could  stir 
uj)  a  lot  of  trouble;  sort  of  like  a  plain 
daughter  in  a  rich  man’s  house — no  one 
notices  her  until  she  runs  off  with  the  chauf¬ 
feur.  That  was  my  idea.  Only  Pittsburgh 
was  high.  But — again  the  but — if  some  par¬ 
ticular  breed  of  coyote  would  be  obliging 
enough  to  run  it  down  along  with  a  lot  of 
other  properties  on  the  market,  I  might 
pitch  in  and  help  them  force  it  down  to 
where  I  could  pick  up  what  I  wanted  from 
the  bargain  counter.  See?’’ 

“But  you  sold  ojxnly,’’  said  Bojo, 
amazed. 

“Exactly.  Sold  it  where  they  could  see 
it,  and  bought  it  back  twice  over,  ten  times 
over,  where  they  couldn't.  Very  simple 
process.  .\11  great  processes  are  simple, 
and  it  never  dawned  on  those  monumental 
intelligences  that  they  were  fetchin’  and 
carrx’in’  for  yours  truly  until  they  woke  up 
at  six  o’clock  to-day  to  find,  while  they  were 
scrambling  in  the  dark,  the  chauffeur  had 
run  off  with  Miss  Pittsburgh!’’ 

He  turned  and  walked  to  the  table  desk, 
motioning  to  Bojo.  “Come  over  here;  look 
at  it.’’  He  held  out  a  check  for  ten  million 
dollars.  “You  don’t  see  one  of  those  fel¬ 


lows  very  often.  Great  man,  Gunther. 
When  he’s  got  to  act  he  doesn’t  waste  time. 
Right  to  the  point.  ‘W’e  are  satisfied  you 
have  control.  What’s  your  terms?’  ‘Ten 
millions  and  what  the  stock  cost  me.’  ‘We 
accept  your  terms.’  Great  man,  Gunther. 
Sup|x)se  I  might  have  added  another  mil¬ 
lion,  but  it  wouldn’t  have  sounded  as  well, 
would  it?  Something  rather  nice — alx)ut 
costs  and  ten  million!’’ 

.■\s  he  sjx)ke,  he  had  drawn  out  his  own 
check-lx>ok  and  filled  out  a  check  to  Bojo. 
“Well,  Tom,  this  isn’t  ten  millions,  but  it’s 
some  pin-money,  and  I  guess  to  you  it  looks 
bigger  than  the  other.  Here  vou  are— take 
it.’’ 

Bojo  took  it  quite  stupidly,  saying, 
“Thank  you,  thank  you,  sir!’’ 

Drake  watched  the  young  man’s  emotion 
with  tolerant  amusement.  “Don’t  wonder 
you’re  a  bit  shaken  up,  Tom.  Supposing 
you  call  up  a  certain  young  lady  on  long 
distance.  Rather  please  her,  I  reckon.’’ 

“Why,  yes,  I  wanted  to  do  it.  I — I  will, 
of  course.” 

“So  you  thought  I  was  going  to  sell  short 
New  Orleans  and  Pittsburgh,”  said  Drake 
with  a  roguish  humor. 

Bojo  nodded,  at  loss  for  words,  biding 
the  moment  to  escape  into  the  outer  air. 

“But,  of  course,  Tom,”  said  Drake 
slowly,  with  smiling  eyes,  “you  didn’t  tell 
any  one,  did  you?” 

Bojo  mumbled  something  incoherent  and 
went  out,  clutching  the  check,  which  lay  in 
his  hand  with  the  heaviness  of  lead. 

In  the  open  air  he  tried  to  readjust  the 
events  of  the  night.  He  had  a  confused  idea 
of  rushing  through  the  great  hall,  past  the 
mechanical  footman,  of  hearing  Thompson 
cry  “Get  you  a  taxi,  sir?”  and  of  being  far 
down  resounding  pavements  in  the  lonely 
night  with  something  still  clutched  in  his 
hand. 

“Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,”  he 
said  to  himself.  He  rej^ated  it  again  and 
again  as  a  sort  of  dull  drum-beat  accom¬ 
paniment,  resounding  in  his  ears,  even  as 
his  cane  tapped  out  its  shaq>  metallic 
punctuation. 

“Two  hundred  and  fifty!”  he  said  for  the 
hundredth  time,  utterly  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend  what  had  in  one  hour  changed  the  face 
of  his  world.  He  stopjicd,  drew  his  hand 
from  his  jxxket,  took  the  crumpled  check 
and  placed  it  in  his  wallet,  buttoned  his  coat 
carefully,  and  then  unbuttoned  it  to  make 
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sure  it  had  not  slipped  from  his  pocket. 

Drake  had  not  asked  him  the  vital  ques¬ 
tion.  He  had  not  had  to  answer  him,  to  tell 
him  what  he  had  lost,  to  own  that  he  had 
gambled  beyond  his  right.  The  issue  he  had 
gone  to  meet,  resolved  on  a  clean  confession, 
had  been  evaded,  and  in  his  pocket  w’as  the 
check — a  fortune!  Certain  facts  did  not  at 
once  focus  in  his  mind,  perhaps  because  he 
did  not  want  to  contemplate  them,  perhaps 
because  he  was  too  bewildered  with  his  own 
sensations  to  j>erceive  clearly  what  a  r6le  he 
had  been  made  to  play. 

But  as  he  swung  down  the  Avenue  past 
the  Plaza  with  its  argus-eyed  windows  still 
awake,  past  a  few  great  mansions  with  cars 
and  grouped  footmen  in  wait  for  revelers; 
at  the  thought  of  the  quiet  Court,  of  Roscoe 
and  Granny;  at  the  sudden  startled  recol¬ 
lection  of  DeLanc>’,  the  cold  fact  forced  it¬ 
self  u]K)n  him:  they  had  lost  and  he  had 
won.  He  had  won  because  they  had  lost, 
and  how'  many  others! 

“How  could  I  hel])  it?”  he  said  to  himself 
uneasily,  and  answered  it  immediately  with 
another  question:  “But  will  they  believe 
me?” 

Suddenly  Drake’s  last  question  flashed 
across  him  with  a  new  significance.  “Of 
course  you  didn’t  tell  any  one,  did  you?” 

Why  had  he  not  asked  him  then  and  there 
what  he  had  meant?  Because  he  had  been 
afraid,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  know  the 
answer,  just  as  he  had  evatled  the  knowledge 
that  Doris  in  the  first  speculation  had  made 
use  of  Boskirk.  Even  now’  he  did  not  wish 
to  force  the  ugly  fact — seeking  to  put  it 
from  him  w’ith  plausible  reasonings,  .\fter 
all,  what  had  Drake  done?  Told  him  a  lie? 
No.  He  had  specially  cautioned  him  not  to 
jump  to  conclusions,  warned  him  against 
doing  anything  on  his  own  initiative. 

“Yes,  that’s  true,”  he  siiid  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  as  though  a  great  ethical  question  had 
been  disposed  of.  “He  played  square,  abso¬ 
lutely  square.  There’s  nothing  wrong  in 
it.” 

Yet  somehow  the  conviction  brought  no 
joy  with  it;  there  was  something  stolen 
about  the  sensation  of  sudden  wealth  which 
possessed  him.  He  seemed  to  be  scurrying 
through  the  shadowy  city  almost  like  a 
thief  afraid  of  confrontation. 

Yet  there  was  the  home-coming,  the 
friends  to  be  faced.  What  answer  could  he 
make  them,  how  announce  the  stroke  of 
fortune  which  had  come  to  him!  On  one 


thing  at  least  he  was  resolved,  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  seemed  to  lighten  the  weight  of  many 
problems  which  would  not  slip  from  his 
shoulders.  He  was  resf>onsible  for  Roscy 
and  Fred — at  least  they  should  suffer  no 
loss  for  having  taken  his  advice.  The  others 
— Forshay,  the  firm,  one  or  two  acquaint¬ 
ances  he  had  tipp>ed  off  in  the  last  days,  the 
outsiders — they  were  different ;  and  besides, 
he  did  not  want  to  think  of  them.  His 
friends  should  not  suffer  loss — not  even  a 
dollar.  They  were  a  p>art  of  the  pool,  in  a 
way.  Of  course  they  had  had  their  friends, 
though  he  had  sworn  them  to  secrecy.  At 
this  point  he  stopped  in  his  mental  turnings, 
faced  by  a  sudden  barrier. 

Had  Drake  knowingly  used  him  to  con¬ 
vey  a  false  impression  of  his  intentions, 
made  him  the  instrument  of  ruining  others 
in  order  to  carry  through  his  stupendous 
coup  de  forced 

“If  I  thought  that,”  he  said  hotly,  “I 
wouldn’t  touch  a  cent  of  it!”  But  after  a 
moment,  uneasily  and  in  doubt,  he  added, 
“I  wonder!” 

He  came  to  the  Court  and  hurried  in. 
Lights  were  blazing  in  the  bay-window, 


ROSCOE  MARSH  WAS 
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black  silhouettes  across  the  i>anes. 

“Good  God,  sup|x)se  something  has  hap- 
jjened  to  Fredl”  he  thought,  suddenly  re¬ 
membering  Granning’s  note.  He  burst  U|>- 
stairs  and  into  the  room.  Roscoe  Marsh 
was  by  the  fireplace,  gravely  examining  a 
|)ocket  revolver  which  lay  in  his  hand. 
Granny  was  on  the  edge  of  the  couch  staring 
at  Fred  DeLancx',  who  was  sunk  in  a  great 
chair,  disheveled  and  dirt -stained,  a  sodden, 
cold-drunk  mass. 


Bojo  begins  to  spend  his  quarter-million 


At  the  sight  of  Fred  DeLancy,  Iltijo 
checked  himself.  A  glance  from  Gran- 
ning  apprised  him  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  He  walked  over  to  the  hud¬ 
dled  hgure  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
“Hello  there,  Fred.  It’s  Bojo.’’ 

DeLancy  raised  his  head,  looked  out 
through  glazed  eyes,  and  slowly  withdrew 
his  stare  to  the  vacant  fireplace,  where  a 
smoldering  flicker  drew  his  mind. 

“Found  him  an  hour  ago  in  a  hell  over 
in  Eighth  .\venue,’’  said  Marsh.  “Bad.’’ 

Granning  beckoned  him,  and  together 
they  went  into  the  bedroom,  closing  the 
door.  “.\11  right  now.  Guess  he’ll  stay 
quiet.  Pretty  violent  when  we  came  back,’’ 
said  Granning.  “Wanted  to  throw  himself 
out  the  window'.’’ 

“.\nd  the  pistol,”  said  Bojo,  sick  at  the 
thought  of  what  might  have  lieen. 

“Yes,  we  found  that  on  him,”  said  Gran¬ 
ning  gravely.  “Lucky  he  got  drunk  .so 
quick,  or  that  might  have  lieen  serious.” 
He  hesitated  and  added:  “He  swears  he’ll 
kill  himself  first  chance.  Guess  I’d  better 
keep  my  eye  on  him  to-night.” 

.\t  this  moment  there  was  the  sound  of 
a  scuffle  from  the  den  and  a  shout  from 
Marsh.  They  rushed  in  to  find  him  grap¬ 
pling  with  Fred,  who  was  striving  frantic¬ 
ally  to  reach  the  window.  For  a  moment 
the  air  was  full  of  shouts  and  sudden  scurry¬ 
ing. 

“Look  out,  he’s  got  that  pajwr-cutterl” 
“In  his  right  hand!” 

“.\11  right,  I’ve  got  him!” 

“Throw  him  over  on  the  couch!  Sit  on 
him!  That’s  it!” 

Under  their  combined  weights  DeLancy 
was  flung,  hoarse  and  screaming  maledic¬ 
tions,  to  the  couch,  where,  despite  objurga¬ 


tions  and  ravings,  Granning  secured  his 
arms  iK'hind  his  back  with  a  strap  and 
hobbled  his  legs.  For  half  an  hour  Fred 
twisted  and  strove,  raving  and  swearing  or, 
suddenly  weakly  remorseful,  bursting  into 
tears,  cursing  himself  and  his  folly.  The 
three  sat  silently,  faces  sternly  masked, 
looking  unwillingly  on  the  ugly  spectacle  of 
human  frenzy  in  the  raw.  .At  the  end  of 
this  time  DeLancy  liecame  suddenly  quiet 
and  dropped  off  into  sodden  sleep. 

“.\t  last,”  said  Granning,  rising.  “Best 
thing  for  him.  Oh,  he  won’t  hear  us — talk 
all  you  like.” 

“How  hard  is  he  hit?”  said  Bojo  an.\- 
iously. 

Marsh  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  swore. 

“How  hard,  Granning?” 

“Twenty  thousand  or  more,”  said  Gran¬ 
ning  gravely,  “and  there’re  some  bad  sides 


to  it.”  He  shook  his  head,  glanced  at  De- 
Lancy,  and  added:  “Then  there’s  the  girl.” 

“Louise  Varney?” 

“The  same — mother  has  been  camping 
on  the  telephone  all  day.  Not  a  very  calm 
person,  mother — ugh — nasty  business!” 

“Rotten  business,”  said  Bojo  remorse¬ 
fully.  He  went  to  the  bay-window  and 
sto^  there  gazing  out  into  the  sickly  night, 
paling  before  the  first  grays  of  the  morning. 
He  was  subdued  by  this  spectacle  of  the 
other  side  of  speculation,  wondering  how 
many  similar  scenes  were  taking  place  in 
sleepless  rooms  somewhere  in  the  dusky 
flight  of  roof-tops.  Marsh,  misunderstand¬ 
ing  his  mood,  said: 

“How  did  it  hit  you?  You  pulled  through 
all  right,  didn’t  you?” 

Bojo  came  back  thoughtfully,  evading 
the  question  with  another.  “And  you?” 


“Oh,  better  than  I  e.xjjected,”  said  Marsh 
with  a  wr>’  face.  “I  say,  you’re  not — not 
cleaned  out?” 

Granning  rose  and  with  his  heavy  hand 
turned  Bojo  around  solicitously.  “How 
about  it,  son?” 

For  hours  Bojo  had  been  debating  his 
answer  to  this  inevitable  question  without 
finding  a  solution.  He  drew  his  pocket- 
book  and  slowly  extracted  the  check. 
“Gaze  on  that,”  he  said  solemnly. 

Granning  took  it,  stared  at  it,  and  passed 
it  to  Marsh,  who  looked  up  with  an  excla¬ 
mation:  “For  God’s  sake,  what  does  that 
mean?” 

“It  means,”  said  Bojo  slowly,  “that  I  can 
tell  you  the  truth  now.  We  haven’t  lost  a 
cent;  on  the  contrary” — he  paused  and  em¬ 
phasized  the  next  word — “tee  have  made  a 
killing.  ‘We’  means  you,  Fred,  and  myself.” 
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“I  don’t  jjet  it,”  said  Marsh,  frowning. 

‘‘The  real  object  of  the  pool  was  not  to 
bear  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburgh,  but  to  buy 
it.  If  I  let  you  sell  short,  it  was  only  to  get 
others  to  sell  short.  To-morrow  I’ll  settle 
up  with  you  and  Fred,  ever>’  cent  you’ve 
lost,  plus - ” 

‘‘Bojo,  you’re  lying,”  said  Marsh  ab¬ 
ruptly. 

“I’m  not,  I - ” 

“.\nd  you’re  lying  badly!” 

“What  about  that  check?” 

‘‘That’s  all  right.  Drake  may  have  done 
what  you  said,  but  you  never  knew - ” 

“Roscy,  I  swear.” 

“Hold  up  and  answer  this.  Do  you 
want  me  to  believe,  Tom  Crocker,  that  you 
deliberately  told  me  and  Fred  DeLancy, 
your  closest  friends,  a  lie,  in  order  to  get  us 
to  spread  false  information  to  our  friends, 
to  ruin  our  friends  in  order  to  make  a  killing 
for  you?  Well,  a  straight  answer.” 

Bojo  was  silent. 

“No,  no,  Bojo,  don’t  come  to  me  with 
any  cock-and-bull  stoiy'  like  that - ” 

“Roscy,  it  is  a  lie.  I  was  completely  in 
the  dark  myself;  but  I  won’t  touch  a  cent  of 
it  until  your  losses  are  squared,  every*  dollar 
of  them!” 

“So  that’s  the  game,  eh?”  said  Marsh, 
laughing.  “Well,  vou  go  plumb  to  the 
devil!” 

“Roscy!”  said  Bojo,  jumping  up  and 
seizing  his  arm.  “.\t  least  let  me  square  up 
what  you  lost.  Hold  up.  Wait  a  second, 
don’t  go  off  half-cocked!  Fred’s  got  to  be 
hauled  out  of  this;  it’s  not  only  bankruptcy, 
it’s  a  darned  sight  w’orse — it’s  his  word,  his 
honor — a  woman’s  money,  too.  You  know 
him — he’s  weak,  he  w’on’t  stand  up  under 
.t.  You  don’t  want  me  to  have  his  life  on 
my  conscience?” 

“What  do  you  want  to  do?” 

“I  want  to  make  Fred  believe  what  I  told 
you — it’s  the  only  way.  If  you  play  into 
the  game  he’ll  believe  it.  Go^  Lord, 
Roscy,  this  thing’s  bad  enough  as  it  is. 
You  don’t  think  I  could  profit  one  cent 
while  you  fellows  were  cleaned  out  by  my 
own  fault?” 

“Look  here,”  said  Marsh,  sitting  down, 
“it  isn’t  your  fault.  I  gambled,  that’s  all, 
and  lost.  I  gambled  before  on  your  advice, 
and  won.  Fifty-fifty,  that’s  all.  Now, 
Fred’s  different.  I’ll  admit  it.  You  can  do 
what  you  please  with  him;  that’s  between 
you  tw’o.  If  you’ve  got  to  make  him  believe 


I’m  doing  the  same,  to  make  him  take  the 
money — all  right;  but  if  you  come  around 
again  to  me  with  any  such  insulting  projK)- 
sition,  Tom  Crocker,  there’ll  be  trouble.” 

Bojo  clasjied  and  unclasiied  his  hands  in 
utter  helplessness.  Then  he  glanced  at 
Granning. 

“You’ve  done  what  ■  you  could,”  said 
Granning,  shaking  his  head. 

“.\  rotten  mess.  I  feel  rotten,”  said 
Bojo  slowly. 

ilarsh,  relenting,  clapi^ed  him  on  the 
shoulder  affectionately.  “Mighty  white  of 
you,  Bojo — and  don’t  think  for  a  moment 
any  one’s  blaming  you!” 

“I’m  not  sure  how  I  feel  myself,”  said 
Bojo  slowly. 

“Drake  used  you,  Tom,”  said  Granning 
quietly.  “He’d  figure«l  out  you’d  be  watch¬ 
ed — the  old  decoy  game.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Bojo  warmly.  “He  did 
not;  I’m  sure  of  that.  He  particularly 
warned  me  not  to  do  anything  on  my  own 
hook  without  consulting  him.  It  was  my 
fault — I  jumj)ed  at  conclusions!” 

Granning  and  Marsh  laughed. 

“By  George,  if  I  thought  that!”  said  Bojo, 
rising. 

“Don’t  think  anything,”  said  Marsh 
(juietly.  “It’s  all  in  the  game,  anyhow!” 
Suddenly  he  stop{)ed  and,  the  journalistic 
instinct  awakening,  said:  “You  say  Drake 
l)ought  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburgh.  What 
do  you  mean?” 

“Bought  control,  of  course,  and  sold  it 
back  at  midnight  to  Gunther  &  Co.  for  a 
profit  of  ten  millions.” 

“Repeat  that,”  said  Marsh,  aghast. 
“Good  Lord!  What?  VV’hen?  Where  was 
the  sale?  Bojo,  don’t  you  know  you’ve  got 
the  biggest  stor\’  of  the  year?  Three-twen¬ 
ty  now.  It’s  g(KKl  night  to  our  comjxw- 
ing-nx)m  at  half-past.  Talk  it  fast  and  I 
can  make  it.” 

Hastily,  under  his  prompting,  Bojo  re¬ 
called  details  and  scrajys  of  information. 
Three  minutes  later  Marsh  was  at  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  they  heard  the  shouted  frantic 
orders. 

'^Morniuft,  Postf  Who’s  on  the  long 
w’ait?  Hill?  Give  him  to  me— on  the  jump. 
Damn  it,  this  is  Marsh!  .  .  .  Hello — Ed? 
Hold  your  pressmen  for  an  extra.  We’ve 
got  a  smashing  beat.  Front  page  and  the 
biggest  head  you  can  put  on!  Play  it  up 
for  all  you’re  worth.  Ready:  Dan  Drake 
bought  control  .  .  .”  The  outlines  in 
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staccato,  dramatic  sentences  followed;  then 
directions  to  get  Gunther,  Drake,  Fontaine, 
and  others  on  the  wire.  Then  silence,  and 
Marsh  burst  through  the  room  and  down 
the  stairs  in  a  racket  that  threatened  to 
wake  the  house. 

Granning  and  Bojo  sat  on,  watching  the 
restless,  heavy  figure  on  the  couch,  too 
feverishly  awake  for  sleep,  talking  in  broken 
phrases,  while  the  white  mists  came  into 
the  room  and  the  city  began  to  wake. 

.\t  four  o’clock  Doris  called  up  from  long 
distance.  Bojo  had  completely  forgotten  her 
in  the  tension  of  the  night  and  rather  guilt¬ 
ily  hastened  to  reassure  her.  Gladys  was  at 
her  side,  an.xious  to  hear  from  Fred,  to  learn 
if  she  might  come  to  his  assistance,  wonder¬ 
ing  why  he  had  not  sent  her  word — alarmed. 

He  invented  a  lie  to  clear  the  situation — 
a  friend  who  was  in  desperate  straits — with 
whom  Fred  was  watching  out  the  night. 

.\t  six  o’clock  DeLancx’  tried  to  rise,  sud¬ 
denly,  disheveled  and  haggard,  staring  at 
them,  bewildered  at  the  pressure  of  the 
straps.  “What  the  devil’s  happened?’’ 

Granning  rose  and  released  him.  “You 
were  rather  obstreperous  last  night,  young 
man,’’  he  said  quietly.  “We  were  afraid  you 
might  dent  the  fire-escape  or  carr\’  off  the 
mantel.  How  are  you?’’ 

“Oh,  good  God!’’  said  DeLancx’,  sinking 
his  head  in  his  hands  with  a  groan,  suddenly 
recalling  the  pool. 

“If  you  hadn’t  gone  off  like  a  bad  In¬ 
dian,’’  said  Bojo  sternly,  “you’d  be  cele¬ 
brating  in  a  different  way.’’  Then,  as  Fred 
xvithout  interest  continued  oblivious,  he 
xvent  over  and  struck  him  a  resounding  blow 
Ixdween  the  shoulders.  “Wake  up  there! 
I’ve  been  trxing  to  beat  it  into  you  all 
night.  We  hax-en’t  lost  a  cent.  The  ]xx)l 
went  through  like  a  charm.  Drake  fooled 
the  whole  bunch!" 

“What — what  do  you  mean?"  said  De- 
Lancy,  staring  up. 

“The  running  down  was  only  the  first 
step;  the  real  game  xvas  to  buy  up  the  con¬ 
trol.  .\11  our  selling  short  was  just  bluff, 
charged  up  to  exjxnse-account  and  nothing 
else.’’ 

“.\11  bluff,”  re|M?ated  Fred  in  a  daze.  “I 
don’t  seem  to  understand.  I  can’t  get 
it.” 

“Well,  get  this  then — feast  your  eyes  on 
it,’’  said  Bojo,  sitting  beside  him,  his  arm 
about  his  shoulder  and  the  check  held  before 
his  eyes.  “That’s  profit — my  part  out  of 


ten  millions  Drake  cleaned  up  by  selling 
out  to  the  Gunther  crowd.  Listen.’’  He 
repeated  in  detail  the  story  of  the  night, 
adding:  “Now  do  you  see  it?  Ex'ery  cent 
we  lost  bearing  the  stock  goes  to  exjxenses — 
that’s  understood.’’ 

“You  mean — ’’  DeLancy  rose,  steadied 
himself,  and  lurched  against  a  chair.  “You 
mean  what  I  lost — what  I - ’’ 

“W'hat  you’ve  lost  and  Louise’s  losses 
too,’’  said  Bojo  quickly — “ex'er>'  cent  is 
paid  by  the  pool.  There  wasn’t  the  slight¬ 
est  question  about  that!’’ 

“Is  that  the  truth?’’ 

“Yes.” 

Fred’s  sunken  eyes  rested  on  Bojo’s  an 
interminable  moment,  and  the  agony  xvrit-' 
ten  on  that  fex-ered  face  steeled  Crocker  in 


his  resolx-e.  Presently  DeLancx%  as  though 
conx’inced,  turned  away. 

“By  George,  I  thought  I  was  done  for!” 
he  said  in  a  xxhispxr.  His  lips  trembled,  he 
caught  at  his  throat,  and  the  next  moment 
his  racked  body  xvas  shaken  with  convulsix-e 
sobs. 

“Let  yourself  go,  Fred;  it’s  all  right — 
everx'thing’s  all  right,”  said  Bojo  hastily. 
He  left  the  den,  nodding  to  Granning,  and 
xvent  to  his  bedroom.  His  bag  was  still  on 
the  bed,  where  he  had  thrown  it  unop)ened. 
He  took  out  his  clothes  mechanically,  feel¬ 
ing  the  xveariness  of  the  wasted  night,  and 
suddenly  on  the  top  of  a  folded  jacket  he 
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found  a  card,  in  Patsie’s  writing;  a  few 
words  only,  timidly  offered. 

“I  hope,  oh,  I  do  hope  everything  will 
come  all  right;”  and  below  these  two  lines 
that  started  reveries  in  his  eyes,  the  signa¬ 
ture  was  not  “Patsie,”  but  “Drina.” 

When  he  came  back  into  the  den  after  a 
hasty  toilet,  DeLancy  had  got  hold  of  him¬ 
self  again. 

“  Better , old  boy,”  said  Bojo,  pulling  his  ear. 

“If  you  know — if  you  knew  what  I’d  been 
through,”  said  Fred  with  a  quick  breath. 

“I  know,”  said  Bojo,  shuddering  in¬ 
stinctively.  “Now  let’s  get  to  business. 
You’ll  feel  a  lot  better  when  you  tidy  up 
your  bank  account.  What  did  you  lose?” 

“I  say,  Bojo,”  said  DeLancv',  avoiding 
his  glance,  “on  your  honor — straight — this 
is  all  right,  isn’t  it?” 

“Sure!” 

“I  ought  to  take  it — there’s  no  reason 
why — ^you’re  not  telling  me  a  fake  stor>'?” 

“I  certainly  am  not,”  said  Bojo  cheer¬ 
ily,  taking  up  his  check-book  at  the  desk. 
“Come  on  now.” 

But  DeLancy,  unconvinced,  still  wav¬ 
ered. 

“How  about  Roscy?”  he  said  slowly,  his 
eyes  fixed,  his  mouth  parted  as  though 
hanging  on  the  answer. 

“The  same  thing  goes  with  Roscy, 
naturally,”  said  Bojo  carelessly. 

DeLancy'  drew  a  long  breath  and  ap¬ 
proached. 

“How  much?  Confess  up!” 

“Twenty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred.” 

Bojo  restrained  a  start  of  amazement. 

“Say  twenty-eight  flat,”  he  said  care¬ 
fully.  “Does  that  include  Louise  Varney’s 
account?” 

“Yes,  everything,”  said  DeLancy  slowly. 
He  stood  at  the  desk,  staring,  while  Bojo 
wrote  a  check,  watching  the  traveling  p>en 
as  though  still  incredulous. 

“There  you  are,  old  rooster,  and  good 
luck,”  said  Bojo. 

“Here,  I  say,  you’ve  made  it  out  for 
thirty  -  eight  thousand,”  said  DeLancy, 
taking  the  check. 

“Ten  thousand  is  profits,  sure.” 

“No,  no,  that’s  not  right.  I  couldn’t 
take  that — no,  never,  Bojo!” 

“Shut  up  and  be  off  with  you!”  said  Bojo. 
“You  don’t  think  for  a  moment  I’d  use  my 
friends  and  not  see  they  got  a  share  in  the 
winnings,  do  you?” 

“It  doesn’t  seem  right,”  said  DeLancy 


again.  He  gazed  at  the  check,  a  prey  to 
conflicting  desires. 

“Rats!” 

“I  don’t  feel  as  though  I  ought  to.” 

Bojo  watched  his  struggle  with  his  con¬ 
science  a  moment,  perceiving  the  inherent 
weakness  at  the  bottom  of  his  nature,  sud¬ 
denly  feeling  a  sense  of  distance  intervening 
in  the  old  friendship,  sadly  disillusioned. 
When  he  spoke,  it  was  abruptly,  as  a 
sup)erior: 

“Shut  up,  Fred — you’re  going  to  take  it, 
and  that’s  all!” 

“How  can  I  thank  you?” 

’  “Don’t.” 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  back  to 
his  room  to  hide  the  flash  of  scorn  that  came 
to  his  eyes.  “Great  heavens,”  he  thought, 
“is  that  the  way  men  l)ehave  under  great 
tests?” 

But  all  at  once  he  added  “.\nd  myself?” 

For  at  the  bottom  there  was  an  uneasy 
stirring  feeling,  awakened  by  the  sudden 
incredulous  laugh  of  his  friends  that  had 
greeted  his  assertion  of  Drake’s  innocence, 
which  was  bringing  him  to  a  realization  that 
he  was  to  face  a  decision  more  profoundly 
significant  to  his  own  self-esteem  than  any 
he  had  yet  confronted. 

“Thank  heaven  for  one  thing — nothing 
happened  to  Fred!  That’s  settled.  I  have 
nothing  on  my  conscience,”  he  said  with  a 
sigh.  The  ten  thousand  he  had  added  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  confused  way  a  tribute  to  that 
conscience,  to  those  others,  unknown  and 
unvisualized,  w’hom  unwittingly  he  might 
have  caused  to  suffer. 

“Bojo!” 

“HeUo!  What  is  it?” 

He  came  out  hurriedly  at  the  sound  of 
Granning’s  voice. 

“Roscy  on  the  ’phone.  .  .  .  What!  .  .  . 
Good  God!” 

“What’s  that?  What’s  happened?”  cried 
Bojo. 

“Forshay  —  committed  suicide  —  this 
morning — at  his  club — cut  his  throat!” 


Paying  the  Piper — Plus 


TO  GO  down  to  the  office  with  the  pall 
of  disaster  and  tragedy  over  it,  to 
face  the  accusatory  looks  of  Hauk  & 
Flaspoller  with  the  dread  consciousness  of 
his  ow’n  personal  responsibility,  was  the 
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hardest  thing  Bojo  had  ever  had  to  do.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  in  the  subway,  filled  with  the  Wall 
Street  crowd  excitedly  discussing  the  sud¬ 
den  turn  of  yesterday,  alarmed  for  the 
future,  he  had  a  wild  impulse  toward 
flight.  Before  him  were  the  startling  scare- 
heads  of  the  Morning  Post,  the  sole  paper  to 
have  the  stor>-: 

I)R.\KE  BUYS  ASl)  SELLS  NEW 
ORLE.\NS  &  PITTSBURGH 
Secured  Control  at  6,  Monday.  Sold  at 
Midnight.  Profit  in  Millions. 

Brokers  Hard  Hit. 

Three  Firms  Suspend. 

Climax  of  Dramatic  Day. 

He  saw  only  dimly  what  every  one  else 
was  }K)ring  over  frantically.  He  was  read¬ 
ing  over  for  the  twentieth  time  the  ugly 
St  or}-  of  Forshay’s  suicide. 

WELL-KNOWN  BROKER 
ENDS  LIFE  AT  CLUB 
W.  O.  Forshay  thought 

to  have  been  caught  in  Drake’s  clean-up. 

The  bare  facts  followed,  with  a  history' 
of  Forshay’s  career,  his  social  connections, 
an  account  of  his  marriage,  city  house,  and 
country  house. 

“But,  after  all,  am  I  responsible?”  he  said 
to  himself  miserably,  and  though  he  return¬ 
ed  always  to  the  premise  that  he  had  been 
an  innocent  participant,  he  began  to  be 
obsessed  with  the  spreading  sense  of  ruin 
which  such  victories  could  occasion. 

Forshay  would  not  have  blamed  him,  per¬ 
haps,  for  Forshay  had  played  the  game  to 
the  limit  of  the  law  and  asked  no  favors. 
It  was  not  that  which  profoundly  troubled 
him  and  awoke  the  long  dormant  ethical 
sense.  Had  Drake  figured  out  just  what  his 
conclusions  would  be  and  the  effect  on  the 
public  from  allowing  him  to  proceed  blindly 
on  a  wTong  start?  In  a  word,  had  Drake 
deliberately  used  him  to  mislead  others, 
knowing  that  after  the  success  of  Indiana 
Smelters  his  prospective  son-in-law  would 
be  credited  with  inside  information? 

He  did  not  as  yet  answer  these  questions 
in  the  affirmative;  to  do  so  meant  a  decision 
subversive  of  all  his  newly  acquired  sense  of 
success.  But  though  he  still  denied  the 
accusations,  they  would  not  be  thus  answer¬ 
ed,  constantly  returning. 

At  the  offices  it  was  as  though  the  dead 


man  were  lying  in  wait.  A  sense  of  fright 
jxissessed  him  w’ith  the  opening  of  the  door. 
The  girl  at  the  telephone  greeted  him  with 
swollen  eyes,  swollen  with  hysterical  weep¬ 
ing;  the  stenographers  moved  noiselessly, 
hushed  by  the  indefinable  sense  of  the  sujier- 
natural.  The  brass  plate  on  the  door — 
\V.  O.  Forshay — seemed  to  him  something 
inexpressibly  grim  and  horrible.  He  had 
the  feeling  which  the  others  showed  in  their 
roving  glances,  as  though  that  plate  hid 
something,  as  though  there  were  something 
behind  his  door,  waiting. 

He  went  into  the  inner  offices  at  a  sudden 
summons.  Hauk  was  at  the  table,  gazing 
out  of  the  window;  Flasfioller  worrying  and 
fussing  in  the  center  of  the  rug,  switching 
aimlessly  back  and  forth. 

Bojo  nodded  silently  on  entering. 

“You  saw?”  said  Hauk  with  a  jerk  of  his 
head. 

“Yes.  Horrible!” 

Flasi)oller  broke  out:  “Not  a  cent  in  the 
world.  God  knows  how  much  the  firm  will 
have  to  make  good.  Thirty-five,  forty, 
forty-five  thousand,  maybe  more.  Oh, 
we’re  stuck,  all  right.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  said  Bojo  slowly, 
“that  he  left  nothing — no  property?” 

“Oh,  a  house  perhaps — mortgaged,  of 
course;  and  then  do  we  know  what  else  he 
owes?  No.  A  hell  of  a  hole  we’ve  got 
in  with  your  New  Orleans  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh.” 

“That’s  not  quite  fair,”  said  Bojo  quietly. 
“I  did  give  you  a  tip  on  Indiana  Smelters 
and  you  made  money  on  that.  I  never  said 
anything  about  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburgh. 
I  distinctly  refused  to.  You  drew  your  own 
conclusions.” 

“That’s  a  good  joke,”  said  F'laspoller 
with  a  contemptuous  laugh. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  Bojo,  flush¬ 
ing  angrily. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  mean,”  said 
Flaspoller,  discretion  to  the  winds.  “When 
you  come  into  a  firm  that  has  treated  you 
generously  as  we  have,  put  up  your  salary 
without  waiting  to  be  asked,  and  you  bring 
in  orders,  confidential  orders,  to  sell  five 
hundred  shares  to-day,  a  thousand  to-mor¬ 
row,  like  you  sell  yourself,  and  your  friends 
sell  too — if  you  let  your  firm  go  on  selling 
and  don’t  know  what’s  up,  why,  you’re 
either  one  big  jackass  or  a - ” 

“Or  a  what?”  said  Bojo,  advancing. 

Something  in  the  menacing  eye  caused  the 
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little  broker  to  halt  abruptly  with  a  non¬ 
committal  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

“I  wouldn’t  go  too  far,  Flaspoller,”  said 
Bojo  coldly.  “If  this  was  a  mistake,  I  paid 
for  it  too,  as  you  know.  You  know  what  I 
dropi>ed.’’ 

“I  know  nothing,”  said  Flasix)ller,  re¬ 
covering  his  courage  with  his  anger,  and 
I)lanting  himself  defiantly  in  the  young  fel¬ 
low’s  path.  “I  know  only  what  you  lost — 
here,  and  I  know  too  what  we  lose.” 

“Good  heavens,  do  you  mean  to  insinuate 
that  I  did  anything  crooked said  Bojo 
loudly,  yet  at  the  bottom  ill  at  ease. 

“Shut  up  now,”  said  Hauk,  as  Flaspoller 
started  on  another  angry  tirade.  “Look 
here,  Mr.  Crocker,  there’s  no  use  wasting 
words.  The  milk’s  spilled.  VV'ell,  what 
then?” 

“I’m  sorry,  of  course,”  said  Bojo,  frown¬ 
ing. 

“Of  course  you  understand  after  what’s 
hap|)ened,”  said  Hauk  quietly,  “it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  make  use  of  your  serv’- 
ices  any  more.” 

Much  as  he  himself  had  contemplated 
breaking  off  relations,  it  gave  him  quite  a 
shock  to  hear  that  he  was  being  dismissed. 
He  caught  his  breath,  looked  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  said: 

“Quite  right.  There  I  agree  with  you.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  leave  your  office  to-day.” 

He  went  to  his  desk  in  a  towering  rage, 
went  through  his  papers  blindly,  and  rose 
shortly  to  go  out  where  he  could  get  hold  of 
himself  and  decide  on  a  course  of  action. 
The  fact  was  that  for  the  first  time  he  had  a 
feeling  of  guilt.  He  again  assured  himself 
that  he  was  perfectly  innocent,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  his  whole  course  which 
could  be  objected  to.  Yet  how  many  would 
have  believed  him  if  they  knew  that  this 
ver>-  morning  he  had  deposited  a  check  for 
a  quarter  of  a  million?  What  would  Hauk 
and  Flasi)oller  have  said  at  the  bare  an¬ 
nouncement? 

He  wandered  into  familiar  groups,  tarr>'- 
ing  a  moment  and  then  passing  on,  pariA’- 
ing  the  questions  that  were  showered  on 
him  by  those  who  knew  the  intimacy  of 
his  relations  with  the  successful  manipu¬ 
lator.  In  all  their  conversations  Drake 
ap|)eared  like  a  demigod.  Men  went  back 
to  the  famous  corners  of  Commodore  Van¬ 
derbilt  for  a  comparison  with  the  skill  and 
lx)ldness  of  the  late  manipulator.  It  was 
freely  said  that  there  was  no  other  man  in 


W’all  Street  who  would  have  dared  so  openly 
to  defy  the  great  jxjwers  of  the  day  and  force 
them  to  terms. 

In  this  chorus  of  admiration  there  was  no 
note  of  censure.  He  had  played  the  game 
as  they  played  it.  No  one  held  him  re- 
s|X)nsible  for  the  tragedy  of  Forshay  and 
the  unwritten  losses  of  those  who  had  been 
caught. 

Yet  Bojo  was  not  convinced.  He  knew 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  meet  the  p>art- 
ners  openly;  that  despite  all  the  Injustice  of 
their  attitude,  he  had  withheld  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  ultimate  winnings,  and  that  he 
had  withheld  it  because  he  would  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  explain  it.  More  potent  than 
the  stoic  indifference  of  Wall  Street  was  the 
memoiy  of  the  chance  acquaintance,  wreck¬ 
ed  by  the  accident  of  this  meeting:  of  For¬ 
shay,  calmly  matching  quarters  with  him 
before  the  opening  of  the  market,  calcu¬ 
lating  the  fatal  p)oint  beyond  which  a  rise 
meant  to  him  the  end. 

And  as  he  examined  it  from  this  intimate 
outlook  he  wondered  more  and  more  whether 
any  fortune  of  ten  millions  made  overnight 
could  be  free  from  responsibility  and  cruelty, 
from  the  echoes  of  agony  —  because  of 
others  who  had  been  led  recklessly  to 
gamble  beyond  their  means. 

Forshay  recalled  DeLancy,  and  he  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  thought  of  how  close  the  line  of 
disaster  had  passed  to  him.  Again  and 
again  he  remembered  with  distaste  the  look 
in  DeLancy ’s  face  when  at  the  end  he  had 
{jersuaded  him  to  take  the  check.  What  sat 
most  heavily  upon  his  conscience  was  that 
now,  with  the  ranging  of  events  in  clearer 
perspective,  he  began  to  compare  his  own 
attitude  with  Drake’s,  with  DeLancx^’s 
weak  submission  to  his  explanation.  If 
DeLancy  had  taken  money  that  Marsh  had 
indignantly  rejected,  what  had  he  himself 
done? 

.\t  twelve,  making  a  sudden  resolve,  he 
went  up  to  the  offices.  The  partners  were, 
still  there,  brooding  over  the  rout,  and  favor¬ 
ed  him  with  dark  looks  at  his  interruption. 

“Mr.  Hauk,  will  you  give  me  the  total 
of  Mr.  Forshay’s  indebtedness  to  your 
firm?” 

Flaspoller  wheeled  with  an  insolent  dis¬ 
missal  on  his  lips,  but  Hauk  forestalled  him. 
“What  business  is  that  of  yours?” 

“You  said  that  his  losses  might  amount 
to  forty  or  forty-five  thousand.  Is  that 
correct?” 
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“That’s  our  atTairl’’ 

“You  don’t  understand.”  said  Bojo 
quietly,  “but  I  think  it  will  be  to  your  in¬ 
terest  to  listen  to  me.  Do  I  understand  that 
you  intend  to  exercise  your  claim  on  what¬ 
ever  property  may  still  1m.'  left  to  Mr.  For- 
shay’s  widow?” 

“What  nonsense  is  he  talking?”  said  Flas- 
poller,  turning  to  his  i)artner  in  amazement. 

“I  thought  so,”  said  Bojo,  taking  his 
answer  from  their  attitude.  “I  re^M^at, 
kindly  give  me  the  exact  figures,  in  detail, 
of  the  total  indebtedness  of  Mr.  Forshay 
to  your  firm.” 

“I  suppose  you  want  to  pay  it,  eh?”  said 
Flaspoller  contemptuously. 

“Exactlv.” 

“What!’"’ 

The  reply  came  almost  in  a  shout.  Hauk, 
keener  than  his  partner,  i>erceiving  from 
the  exalted  calm  of  the  young  man  that  the 
matter  was  serious,  caught  Flaspoller  by  the 
arm  and  shot  him  into  a  chair. 

“You  sit  down  and  be  quiet.”  He  ap¬ 
proached  Bojo,  studying  him  keenly.  “You 
want  to  pay  up  for  Forshay — am  I  right?” 

.  “You  are.” 

“When?” 

“Now.” 

Hauk  himself  was  not  proof  against  the 
shock  the  announcement  brought.  He  sat 
down,  stupidly  rubbing  his  hand  across  his 
forehead,  glancing  suspiciously  at  Bojo. 
Finally  he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
say: 

“For  what  reason  do  vou  want  to  do 
this?” 

“That  is  my  business,”  said  Bojo;  “and 


besides,  you  would  not  understand  in  the 
least.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  Fias|X)ller,  recovering 
his  eagerness  with  his  cupidity. 

“You’re  not  going  to  refuse,  are  you?” 

“That’s  very  noble,  very  generous,”  said 
Hauk  slowly.  “We  were  a  little  hasty,  Mr. 
Crocker.  We’ve  lost  a  good  deal  of  money. 
We  sometimes  say  things  a  little  more  than 
we  mean  at  such  times.  You  mustn’t  think 
too  much  of  that.  We  are  very  much  upset 
—  we  thought  the  world  of  Mr.  For¬ 
shay - ” 

“.\11  this  is  quite  unnecessary,”  said  Bojo 
with  quiet  scorn.  “We  are  dealing  in  fig¬ 
ures.  Have  you  the  account  ready — now?” 

“Yes,  yes — we  can  have  it  ready  in  a 
moment — look  it  over — take  just  a  few 
moments,”  said  Flasixiller  eagerly.  “Sit 
down,  Mr.  Crocker,  while  we  look  it  up.” 

“Thanks,  I  prefer  to  wait  outside.  Re¬ 
member,  I  want  a  complete  and  minute 
statement.” 

He  wheeled  and  went  out  with  disgust, 
taking  his  seat  by  his  old  place  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  without  removing  his  hat  and  coat. 
He  waited  thus,  long  minutes,  staring  out 
at  the  dirt-stained  walls  of  the  opiK)site 
sky-scrai)er  that,  five  hundred  feet  in  the  air, 
shut  them  out  from  a  glimpse  of  the  sky; 
oblivious  to  whisjMjred  conversations,  curi¬ 
ous  glances,  or  the  nerxous  bustling  to  and 
fro  of  the  partners.  Presently  the  tele¬ 
phone  buzzed  at  his  side. 

“Mr.  Hauk  would  like  you  to  step  into 
his  office,  sir.” 

“Tell  him  to  come  to  me.” 

It  was  bravado,  but  a  revenge  that  was 
precious  to  him.  Almost  immediately  Hauk 
came  sliding  to  his  desk,  laying  a  pajM^r  be¬ 
fore  him. 

“This  is  it,  Mr.  Crocker.” 

“Every  claim  you  have  against  the  estate 
— ever>’  one?”  said  Bojo,  examining  care¬ 
fully  the  items. 

“Perfectly.” 

But  at  this  moment  Flaspoller  arrived 
hastily,  alarmed. 

“We  forgot  the  share  in  the  exjM-'nse  of 
the  office,”  he  said  hurriedly. 

“Put  it  down,”  said  Bojo  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand.  .\t  the  point  of  bitter  scorn  at 
which  he  had  arrived,  it  seeme<l  to  him  a 
sublime  thing  to  accept  all  figures  without 
condescending  to  enter  into  discussion. 
“Anything  more,  gentlemen?” 

Flaspoller  in  vain  tortured  his  memory 
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at  this  last  summons.  Hauk,  misunder¬ 
standing  the  frown  and  the  stare  with  which 
Uojo  continued  to  gaze  at  the  paper,  began 
to  e.xplain:  “This  item  here  is  calculated 
on  a  third  share  in - ” 

“I  don’t  want  any  e.xplanations,”  said 
Bojo,  cutting  him  short.  “You  will,  of 
course,  furnish  complete  details  to  the 
executor  of  the  estate.  Now  if  this  is  com¬ 
plete,  kindly  give  me  a  written  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  a  payment  in  full  of  ever\’  claim 
you  hold  against  the  estate  of  VV’.  O.  For- 
shay,  and  likewise  an  attestation  that  this 
is  in  everj-  respect  a  just  and  true  bill  of 
Mr.  P'orshay’s  debts.”  He  drew  out  his 
check-book.  “Fifty-two  thousand,  seven 
hundred - ” 

“.And  forty-six  dollars,”  said  Flasjwller, 
who  followed  the  strokes  of  the  j)en  with 
incredulous  eyes  as  though  unable  to  believe 
in  Providence. 

Bojo  rose,  took  the  acquittals  and  the 
bill  of  items,  and  handed  them  the  check, 
.saying:  “This  closes  the  matter,  I  believe.” 

.An  immense  struggle  was  going  on  in 
the  minds  of  the  two  partners — curiosity, 
cupidity,  and  a  new  sense  of  the  financial 
strength  of  the  man  who  could  thus  toss  off 
checks,  plainly  written  in  their  startled 
expressions. 

“Mr.  Crocker,  Tom,  we  .should  be  verx’ 
glad  if  you  forgot  what  we  said  thi.4  morn¬ 
ing,”  said  Flasjx)ller  hurriedly.  “You’ve 
been  very  handsome,  very  handsome  in¬ 
deed.  You  can  always  have  a  desk  in  our 
offices.  Mr.  CnKker,  I  aiK)logize  for  mis¬ 
taking  you.  Shake  hands!” 

“Good-by,  gentlemen.'"  said  Bojo,  lifting 
his  hat  with  the  utmost  punctiliousness. 

He  took  a  hasty  luncheon  and  went  up¬ 
town  to  the  Court,  where  Della,  the  pretty 
little  Irish  girl  at  the  telephone  desk,  o|H*ned 
her  eyes  in  suri>rise  at  this  unusual  apiiear- 
unce. 

“Why,  Mr.  Crocker,  what’s  wrong?” 

“I’m  changing  my  habits,  Della,”  he 
said  with  an  attempted  laugh. 

He  went  to  his  nx)m  and  sat  a  long  while 
before  the  fireplace,  ])ulling  at  a  pijH:.  .At 
length  he  rose,  went  to  the  desk,  and  wrote: 
Dkar  Doris: 

.\  Rood  many  thinRS  have  come  up  since  I  left 
you.  I  think  it  is  better  that  no  announcement  be 
made  until  we  have  had  a  chance  to  talk  matters 
over  very  seriously.  1  hope  that  can  be  soon. 

Bojo. 

P.  S. — Please  thank  Patsie  for  packinR  my  bag. 
I  went  off  in  such  a  rush  I  think  I  forgot. 


P.  P.  S. — Tell  (iladys  that  Fred  came  out  all 
right — shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he’d  made  a  little 
too. 


Bojo  faces  the  truth 


The  next  days  he  spent  aimlessly.  He 
had  a  great  decision  to  make,  and  he 
acted  as  though  he  had  not  a  thought 
in  the  world  but  to  drift  indolently  through 
life.  He  idled  through  breakfast,  reading 
the  morning  papers  laboriously,  and  was 
amazed  to  find  that  with  all  his  delay  it  was 
only  eleven  o’clock,  with  an  interminable  in¬ 
terval  to  be  filled  in  before  lunch.  He  began 
a  dozen  novels,  seeking  to  lose  himself  in  the 
sjiell  of  other  lands  and  other  times;  but  as 
soon  as  he  sallied  out  to  his  club  he  had  the 
feeling  that  the  world  had  been  turned  in¬ 
side  out. 

.After  luncheon  he  tried  vainly  to  inveigle 
some  acquaintance  into  an  afternoon’s 
loafing,  only  to  receive  again  that  impression 
of  strange  loneliness  in  a  foreign  land,  as 
one  after  the  other  disappeared  before  the 
call  of  work.  He  had  nothing  to  do  except 
the  one  thing  which  in  the  end  he  knew  had 
to  be  done,  and  the  more  he  sought  to  put 
it  from  him,  idling  in  moving-picture  halls 
or  consuming  long  stretches  of  pavements 
in  exploring  tramps,  the  more  he  felt 


“well,  feast  yolk  eyes  on  it,” 
SAID  bojo. 
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something  always  back  of  his  shoulder,  not 
to  be  denied. 

He  avoided  the  company  of  his  chums, 
seeking  other  acquaintances  with  whom  to 
dine  and  take  in  a  show.  Something  had 
fallen  into  the  midst  of  the  old  intimac>'  at 
Westover  Court.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
unease  and  imj>ending  disruption.  The 
passion  for  gain  had  passed  among  them  at 
last  and  the  trail  of  disillusionment  it  had 
left  could  not  be  effaced.  The  boyish  de¬ 
light,  the  frolicking  with  life  was  over. 
They  seemed  to  have  aged  and  sobered  in  a 
night.  The  morning  breakfasts  were  con¬ 
strained.  hurried  affairs.  There  was  not 
the  old  give-and-take  spirit  of  horse-play. 
DeLancy  was  moody  and  evasive,  ^^arsh 
silent,  and  Granning  grim.  Bojo  could  not 
meet  DeLancy's  eye;  and  with  the  others  he 
felt  that  though  they  would  never  express 
it,  he  had  disapjx»inted  them;  that  in  some 
way  they  held  him  responsible  for  the 
changes  which  had  come  and  the  loss  of 
that  complete  and  free  spirit  of  comradt*ship 
which  would  never  return. 

He  had  reached  the  point  where  he  had 
decided  on  a  full  confession  to  Drake  and  a 
certain  restitution.  But  here  he  met  the 
rock  of  his  indecision.  What  should  he  re¬ 
store?  .^fter  deducting  the  sums  paid  to 
DeLancy  and  to  the  estate  of  Forshay,  he 
had  still  almost  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars.  Why  should  he  not  deduct 
his  own  losses,  amounting  to  over  sev¬ 
enty  thousand  dollars,  incurred  in  the 
service  of  a  campaign  which  had  netted 
millions? 

His  conscience,  tortured  by  the  tragic 
memoiy  of  Forshay  and  the  feeling  of  the 
spreading  circles  of  panic  and  losses  which 
had  started  from  his  unwitting  agency,  had 
finally  recoiled  before  the  thought  of  making 
profit  of  the  desolation  of  others.  But  if  he 
renounced  the  gain,  was  there  any  reason 
why  he  should  suffer  loss,  why  Drake  should 
not  reimburse  him  as  he  had  reimbursed 
others?  To  accept  this  view  meant  that  he 
would  still  remain  in  possession  of  about 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  producing  a 
tidy  income,  able  to  hold  up  his  own  in  the 
society  to  which  he  had  grown  accustomed. 
To  renounce  the  payment  of  his  losses 
meant  not  simply  a  blow  to  his  pride  in 
the  acknowledgment  that  in  the  first  six 
months  he  had  already  lost  two-thirds  of 
what  his  father  had  given  him,  but  that  his 
whole  scheme  of  living  would  have  to  be 


changed,  while  marriage  with  Doris  became 
an  impossibility. 

Beyond  the  first  letter  he  had  written  her 
in  the  first  tragic  reaction  on  his  return  from 
the  office,  he  had  sent  Doris  no  further  word. 
What  he  had  to  say  was  yet  too  undefined 
to  e.xpress  on  paper.  Too  much  defiended 
on  her  attitude  when  they  met  at  last  face 
to  face.  Her  letters,  full  of  anxiety  and  de¬ 
mand  for  information,  remained  unanswer¬ 
ed.  One  afternoon  on  returning  after  a 
day’s  tramp  on  the  East  Side  ^he  found 
a  telegram,  which  had  been  waiting 
hours. 

“Return  this  afternoon  four-thirty  most 
anxious  meet  me  station.  Doris.” 

It  was  then  almost  six.  Without  waiting 
to  telephone  e.xplanations  he  jum{)ed  in  a 
taxi  and  shot  off  ujvtown.  .\t  the  Drakes’ 
he  sent  up  his  name  by  Thompson,  learning 
with  a  sudden  tightening  of  the  heart  that 
Drake  himself  was  at  home.  He  went  into  the 
quiet  reception-r<x)m,  nervously  e.\cited  by 
the  approaching  crisis,  resolved,  now  that  it 
was  up,  to  push  it  to  its  ultimate  conclusion. 
.\s  he  whip|x*d  back  and  forth,  fingering  im¬ 
patiently  the  shining  green  leaves  of  the 
waxed  rubber  plant,  all  at  once,  to  his 
amazement,  Patsie  stood  before  him. 

“You  here?’’  he  said,  stopping  short. 

She  no<ldetl,  red  in  her  cheeks,  l(x>king 
quickly  at  him  an<l  away. 

“Doris  is  changing  her  dress;  she’ll  be 
down  right  away.  Didn’t  you  get  the  tele¬ 
gram?” 

“I’m  soriy — I  was  out  all  day.” 

He  stopped  and  she  was  silent,  both 
awkwardly  conscious  of  the  other.  Finally 
he  stammered:  “I  asked  Doris  to  thank 
you — for  getting  my  bag  ready  and— and 
your  message.” 

“Oh,  Bojo,”  she  said  impulsively,  and  the 
spots  of  red  on  her  cheek  spread  like  flames, 
“I  want  to  speak  to  you  so  much.  I  have 
been  thinking  over  so  many  things  that  I 
ought  to  say.” 

“You  can  say  anything,”  he  said  gently. 

“Bojo,  you  must  marry  Doris!”  she  said 
brokenly,  joining  her  hands. 

“Why?”  he  said,  too  startled  to  notice 
the  absurdity  of  the  question. 

“She  needs  you.  She  loves  you.  If  you 
could  have  seen  her  all  Sunday  night  when 
we — when  she  was  afraid  you  had  been 
ruined.  You  don’t  know  how  she  cares.  I 
didn’t.  I  was  terribly  mi.staken — unjust. 
You  mustn’t  let  her  go  off  and  marr>’  some 
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one  she  doesn’t  care  about,  like  Boskirk, 
the  way  Daisy  did.” 

“But  I  must  do  what  is  right  for  me 
too,”  he  said  desperately,  moved  by  the 
radiance  in  her  eyes  that  seemed  to  flow  out 
and  envelop  him  irresistibly.  “I  have  a 
right  to  love  too,  to  find  a  woman  who 
know’s  what  love  means - ” 

“Don’t — don’t,”  she  said,  turning  away 
miserably,  too  young  to  make  the  pretense 
of  not  understanding  him. 

“Listen,  Drina,”  he  said,  catching  her 
hand.  “I  am  up  against  a  decision,  the 
greatest  decision  in  my  life,  which  means 
whether  I  am  to  have  the  right  to  my  own 
self-res|K*ct  and  yours  and  others.  One  way 
means  money,  an  easy  way  to  everything 
))eople  want  in  this  world,  and  no  blame 
attached  except  what  I  myself  might  feel. 
The  other  means  standing  on  my  own  feet, 
no  favors,  taking  a  loss  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  a  fight  of  j)erhaj>s  five,  ten  years  to 
get  where  I  am  now.  Which  would  you  do? 
No,  you  don’t  even  need  to  answer,”  he 
said  joyfully,  carried  away  by  the  look  in 
her  eyes  as  she  swung  fearlessly  round. 
“I  know  you.’’ 

In  his  fervor  he  caught  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  against  his  heart.  “Drina  dear, 
you  ring  true,  true  as  a  bell.  You,  I  know, 
will  understand  whatever  I  do.”  He  was 
rushing  on  when  suddenly  a  thought  stop¬ 
ped  him.  If  he  did  what  he  had  planned, 
what  right  would  he  have  to  hope  of  marry¬ 
ing  her  even  after  years  of  toil?  He  drop- 
p^  her  hands,  his  face  going  so  blank  that, 
forgetting  the  mingled  joy  and  terror  his 
words  had  brought  her,  she  cried: 

“Bojo — what’s  wrong — what  are  you 
thinking  of?” 

He  turned  away,  shaking  his  head,  draw¬ 
ing  a  deep  breath. 

But  at  this  moment,  before  Patsie  could 
escape,  Doris  came  down  the  stairs  and 
directly  to  him. 

“Bojo — I’ve  been  so  worried — why  didn’t 
you  answer  my  letters?  And  U'hy  didn’t 
you  meet  me?” 

She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  gazing 
anxiously  into  his  eyes.  He  had  a  blurred 
vision  of  Patsie,  shrinking  and  white,  turn¬ 
ing  from  the  sight  of  the  embrace,  as  he 
stammered  explanations.  Luckily  Drake 
himself  broke  the  tension  with  an  unex¬ 
pected  appearance  and  a  bluff — 

“Hello,  Tom.  Where  have  you  been 
keeping  yourself?  Now  that  you’re  a 


millionaire  I  expected  you  to  come  sailing 
in  on  a  steam-yacht!  Well,  Doris,  what  do 
you  think  of  your  financier?” 

“Mr.  Drake,  I’ve  got  something  im¬ 
portant  I  must  talk  over  with  you.  Can 
you  see  me  for  a  few  minutes  now?  It’s 
very  important.  If  you  could - ” 

The  tone  in  which  he  said  these  words, 
staring  past  them  into  the  vista  of  the 
salons,  impressed  each  with  the  feeling  of  a 
crisis.  Drake  halted,  shot  a  quick  glance 
from  the  young  fellow  to  Doris,  and  said, 
as  he  went  out: 

“Why,  yes — of  course.  Come  in  now. 
Soon  as  you’re  ready.  The  library — glad 
to  see  you.” 

At  the  same  moment,  with  a  last  appeal¬ 
ing  glance,  Patsie  disappeared  behind  the 
curtains.  Doris  came  to  him,  startled  and 
alarmed. 

“You’re  not — not  in  trouble?”  she  said, 
wonder  in  her  look.  “Dad  told  me  you’d 
made  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  that  every¬ 
thing  was  all  right.  That  is  true,  isn’t 
it?” 

“Doris,  everything  is  not  all  right,”  he 
said  solemnly.  “W’hether  I  am  to  keep  my 
share  or  not  depends  on  what  answer  your 
father  gives  to  one  question  I  am  going  to 
ask  him.” 

“What  do  you  mean?  You  mean  you 
would  not  accept - ” 

“Under  certain  circumstances  I  can't 
accept  this  money — e.xactly  that.” 

“But,  Bojo,  don’t  do  anything  rash — 
hastily,”  she  said  hurriedly.  “Talk  it  over 
with  me  first.  Let  me  know.” 

“No,”  he  said  firmly.  “This  is  my  de¬ 
cision.” 

“At  least  let  me  come  with  you — let  me 
hear!” 

He  shook  his  head.  “No,  Doris — not 
even  that.  This  is  between  your  father  and 
me. 

“But  our  marriage” — she  said  in  des¬ 
peration,  following  him  to  the  door. 

“Afterward — when  I  have  seen  your 
father,  then  we  must  talk  of  that.” 

The  new  decision  in  his  voice  and  move¬ 
ment  surprised  and  controlled  her.  She 
raised  her  hand  as  though  to  sf>eak,  and  found 
no  word  to  utter  in  her  amazement.  He 
walked  quickly  through  the  salons,  knock¬ 
ed,  and  went  into  the  libraiy’.  Drake,  with 
a  premonition  perhaps  of  what  was  coming, 
was  waiting  impatiently,  spinning  the 
chain  of  his  watch. 
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“VV’^ell,  Tom,  to  the  point,  what  is  it?”  he 
said  imperiously. 

“Mr.  Drake,”  Bojo  began  carefully,  “I 
have  not  been  in  to  see  you  because — be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  know  just  what  to  say  to 
you.  I’ve  been  terribly  upset  by  this  New 
Orleans  and  Pittsburgh  deal!” 

“What,  upset  by  making  a  cool  quarter 
of  a  million?” 

“Yes,  that’s  it,”  he  said  firmly,  never 
losing  an  expression  on  the  older  man’s 
face.  “You  know,  of  course,  that  Forshay, 
who  committed  suicide,  was  in  my  office.” 

“What,  in  your  office?”  said  Drake,  with 
a  start.  “No,  I  didn’t  know  that!” 

“That’s  rather  shaken  me  up.  He  ruined 
himself  on  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburgh. 
And  then  that  night — when  I  got  home  one 
of  my  chums  was  pretty  close  to  the  same 
thing.” 

“I  told  you  not  to  take  any  one  into  your 
confidence,  Tom,”  said  Drake  quietly. 

“That’s  true,  you  told  me  that.  Mr. 
Drake,  answer  me  this:  didn’t  you  e.vpect 
me  to  tell — some  one?” 

Drake  looked  at  him  quickly,  then  down, 
drumming  with  his  fingers.  “VV’hat’s  the 
point?” 

Bojo  had  no  longer  any  doubts.  The 
transaction  had  been  as  he  had  finally 
divined.  Yet  the  words  had  not  been 
spoken  that  meant  to  him  the  renunciation 
of  all  the  luxur\-  and  opportunity  that  sur¬ 
rounded  him  in  the  tapestried  wealth  of 
the  great  room.  He  hesitated  so  long  that 
Drake  looked  up  at  him  and  frowned,  re¬ 
peating  the  question: 

“What’s  the  point,  Tom?” 

“Mr.  Drake,  you  knew  I  would  tell  others 
to  sell  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburgh — you  in¬ 
tended  I  should,  didn’t  you?  That  was  part 
of  your  plan — a  necessarx'  part,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Tom,  I  expressly  told  you  not  to  jump 
to  conclusions,”  said  Drake,  rising  and  rais¬ 
ing  his  v’oice.  “I  expressly  told  you  not  to 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.” 

“Won’t  you  answer  my  question?  Yes 
or  no?”  said  the  young  fellow,  verx’  quiet 
and  quite  colorless. 

“I  have  answered  that.” 

“Yes,  you  have  answered.”  said  Bojo 
slowly.  “Now,  Mr.  Drake,  I  won’t  press 
you  any  further.  I  know.  I  can’t  accept 
that  money.  It  is  not  mine.” 

“Can’t  accept?  What’s  this  nonsense?” 
said  Drake,  stopping  short. 

“I  can’t  make  money  off  the  losings  of 


my  friends,  whom  I  have  ruined  to  make 
your  deal  succeed.” 

“That’s  a  hard  word!” 

“.•Xnd  there’s  another  reason,”  .said  Bojo, 
ignoring  his  flash  of  anger.  “I  was  not 
honest  with  you.  The  night  I  came  here  I 
was  ruined  myself.” 

“I  knew  that.” 

“But  you  didn’t  know  that  I  had  used 
the  fifty  thousand  dollars  pledged  to  your 
|KX)1,  and  that  if  you  had  been  o{)erating  as  I 
thought  and  wi|)^  out,  I  should  have  owed 


‘I  PRETTY  NEARLY  WENT 
OVER  THE  LINE,  MR.  DRAKE, 
AND  IT  wasn’t  my  FAULT  I 
didn't,  EITHER.” 
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you  thirty-five  thousand  dollars — pledged 
to  you — a  debt  which  would  mean  dishonor 
to  me.” 

“I  didn’t  know  that.  No.  How  did  that 
happen?”  said  Drake,  sitting  down  and 
gazing  anxiously  at  him. 

“I  lost  my  head — absolutely — complete¬ 
ly.  I  did  just  what  Forshay  and  DeLancy 
did — gambled  with  money  that  didn’t  b^ 
long  to  me.  I  lived  in  a  nightmare.  Mr. 
Drake,  I  lost  my  bearings.  Now  I’m  going 
to  get  them  back.”  He  paused,  drew’ 


breath,  and  continued  earnestly:  “Now  you 
understand  why  I  don’t  deserve  a  cent  of 
that  money  even  if  you  could  swear  to  me 
you  didn’t  use  me  purposely,  which  you 
can’t!  I  pretty  nearly  went  over  the  line, 
Mr.  Drake,  and  it  wasn’t  my  fault  I  didn’t, 
either.  I  guess  I’m  not  built  right  for  this 
sort  of  life — that’s  the  short  of  it.” 

“You  are  young,  very  young,  Tom,”  said 
Drake  slowly.  “V’oung  pieople  look  at 
things  through  their  emotions.  That’s 
what  you’re  doing!” 
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“Thank  God,”  said  Bojo,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  for  the  first  time  a  feeling  of  peace 
returned. 

“What  do  you  want  to  do?”  said  Drake, 
frowning  and  rising. 

“I  can  not  return  you  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,”  said  Bojo 
slowly.  “I  paid  one  friend  thirty-eight 
thousand  to  cover  his  losses,  to  save  him 
from  disgrace  and  dishonor  in  the  eyes  of  a 
woman;  another  friend  refused  to  accept  a 
cent.  I  paid  to  the  estate  of  Forshay  ever)* 
cent  of  indebtedness  he  owed  the  firm — 
fifty-two  odd  thousand  dollars.  Forshay 
gambled  because  he  thought  I  knew.  That 
makes  over  ninety  thousand  dollars.  The 
rest — one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand 
— I  will  return  to  you.” 

“Good  heavens,  Tom,  you  did  that?” 
said  Drake,  taking  out  his  handkerchief. 
He  sat  down  in  his  chair,  overcome.  For  a 
long  interval  neither  spoke,  and  then  from 
the  chair  a  voice  came  out  that  sounded  not 
like  Drake,  but  something  bodiless.  “That’s 
awful — awful.  From  my  {x>int  of  \'iew  I 
have  played  the  game  as  others,  as  square 
as  the  squarest.  I  have  lost  hundreds  of 
thousands  sticking  to  a  friend,  thousands 
in  keeping  to  my  word.  This  is  not  busi¬ 
ness;  this  is  war.  Those  who  go  in,  who  in¬ 
tend  to  gamble  with  life,  to  fight  with  thou¬ 
sands  and  millions,  must  go  in  to  take  the 
consequences.  If  they  ever  get  me.  it'll  be 
because  some  one  has  turned  traitor,  not 
because  I’ve  sold  out  or  done  anything  dis¬ 
reputable.  If  others,  were  ruined  in  New 
Orleans  and  Pittsburgh,  that’s  because  they 
were  willing  to  make  mone>-  by  smashing 
up  some  other  person’s  projjerty.  It  was 
their  fault,  not  mine.  If  a  man  can’t  con¬ 
trol  himself,  his  fault.  If  a  man  goes  bank¬ 
rupt  and  won’t  face  the  world  and  work 
back  instead  of  blowing  his  brains  out — his 
fault. 

“You  think  of  the  individual — men, 
friends,  death.  They  move  you,  they’re 
closer  to  you  than  the  big  i)erspecti\e. 
They  don’t  count,  no  one  counts.  If  a  man 
kills  himself,  he  dies  quicker  than  he  would, 
and  is  not  worth  living,  that’s  all.  Sounds 
cold-blooded  to  you.  Yes,  but  we’re  deal¬ 
ing  in  movements — armies,  poverty,  sor¬ 


row,  disaster,  death,  they  are  life — you  can’t 
get  away  from  them.  \  great  bridge  is 
more  important  than  the  lives  of  the  men 
who  build  it;  a  great  railroad  is  necessar>', 
not  the  question  whether  a  few  thousand 
{)eople  lose  their  fortunes  in  the  ofieration 
which  makes  a  great  amalgamation  pos¬ 
sible.  That’s  my  jwint  of  view.  It’s  not 
yours.  You’re  set  on  what  you’ve  made  up 
your  mind  to  do.  Your  emotions  have  got 
you.  Ten  years  from  now  you’ll  regret  it.” 

“I  hoiM?  not,”  said  Bojo  simply. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do? — well — 
come  in  here  as  my  private  secretaiy,”  said 
Drake,  placing  his  hand  on  the  young  man’s 
shoulder,  and  adding,  with  that  burst  of 
human  understanding  which  gave  him  a 
magnetic  power  over  men:  “Tom,  you’re 
a  fool  to  do  what  you’re  doing,  but,  by 
Heaven,  I  love  you  for  it  I” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Bojo.  controlling  his 
voice  with  difficulty. 

“Will  YOU  come  here?” 

“No.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Frankly,  I  want  to  do  something  by 
myself,”  said  Bojo  stubbornly.  “I  don’t 
want  some  one  to  take  me  by  the  collar 
and  jack  me  up  into  success.” 

“Think  it  overl” 

“No,  I'll  stick  to  that.  I  want  to  get  into 
a  rational  life.  To  live  the  way  I’ve  Ijeen 
living  is  torture.” 

Drake  hesitated,  as  though  loath  to  let 
him  go,  seeking  some  way  out. 

“Won’t  you  let  me  make  gtxxl  your  losses 
— at  least  that?” 

“Not  after  the  hole  I  got  into — no.” 

“Tom,  won’t  you  let  me  do  something 
to  help  out?” 

“No,  not  a  thing.”  He  went  up  and 
shook  hands.  “You  don’t  know  what  it 
means  to  l>e  able  to  look  you  in  the  eyes 
again,  sir.  That’s  eveiything!” 

“.\nd  Doris?”  said  Drake  slowly,  beaten 
at  ever\-  j)oint. 

“Doris  I'm  going  to  see  now,”  he  said. 

He  went  to  the  door  hastily  to  avoid 
sentimentalities,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  curtain,  where  she  had  l>een  listening, 
he  found-  Doris,  wide-eyed  and  thrilled,  her 
finger  on  her  lips. 


The  next  instalment  of  “Making  Money”  will  appear  in  the  August  number. 
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Danger  Signal:  Don’t  go  to  trying  this  on  your  own  case  off-hand.  But  it’s 
something  you  ought  to  know  about. 

Mr.  Eastman  was  a  teacher  of  philosophy  for  several  years  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  New  York.  And  his  article  has  t^n  examined  and  approved  by  one 
of  tbe  most  experienced  practical  “psycho-analysts”  in  America.  The  con¬ 
clusions  are  startling— but  they  are  highly  useful. — The  Editors. 
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DESCRIBING  a  method  of 
treating  disease  which  I  believe 
may  be  of  value  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pieople,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  avoid  the  language  of  the  patent- 
medicine  advertisement. 

Are  you  worried f  Are  you  worried  when 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  aboutf  Have  you 
lost  confidence  in  yourselH  Are  you  afraid? 
Are  you  depressed,  nervous,  irritable,  unable 
to  be  decent-tempered  around  the  house?  Do 
you  have  to  get  up  from  your  desk  and  go  out 
in  the  hall  every  once  in  a  while  to  pull  your¬ 
self  together?  Are  you  absent-minded  and  for¬ 
getful  to  the  point  of  inefficiency,  indolent  to 
the  point  of  ruin?  Do  you  suffier  from  head¬ 
aches,  nausea,  **neuralgia,”  paralysis,  or  any 
other  mysterious  bodily  disorder  for  which 


your  physician  can  discover  no  bodily  cause? 

It  may  be  that  your  trouble  is  a  mental  can¬ 
cer  which  can  be  dissected  out  by  this  new 
method,  and  leave  you  sound  and  free  and 
energetic. 

young  girl  who  had  been  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  came  to  Dr.  Hinkle  in  New  York, 
a  while  ago,  complaining  of  nervous  fears, 
nausea,  headaches,  and  dizziness.  She  was 
unable  to  work.  She  was  unable  to  play. 
She  had  an  abnormal  fear  of  meeting  people 
she  knew  when  she  went  out,  of  having  to 
speak  to  them.  She  thought  she  was  going 
to  die.  Then  she  decided  she  was  becoming 
insane,  .^nd  perhaps  there  was  some  truth 
in  both  these  terrors;  for  she  was  a  victim 
of  what  is  called  “anxiety  neurosis”;  and 
just  where  that  may  end  if  it  is  net 
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cured,  even  an  e.xpert  can  not  predict. 

By  means  of  a  deep  analysis  of  this  girl’s 
soul,  after  the  method  I  shall  descril)e,  Dr. 
Hinkle  discovered  the  source  of  her  trouble. 
She  had  become  desirous  of  the  love  of  her 
employer,  but  refused  to  acknowledge  this 
even  to  herself;  refused  to  face  it,  deeming 
it  a  shameful  and  impossible  thing.  But 
that  desire,  which  she  would  not  let  come 
outward  into  any  form  of  expression,  turned 
and  delv'ed  inward  into  her  soul,  and  it  re¬ 
vived  and  inflamed  all  the  old  and  more  or 
less  forgotten  desires  of  childhood,  which 
her  education  had  repressed,  and  they  all 
conspired  together  in  secret  against  her  san¬ 
ity  and  health.  This  process  was  all  un¬ 
conscious.  And  so  it  required  a  specialist 
in  mental  anatomy,  a  surgeon  of  the  mind, 
to  uncover  to  her  these  secrets  of  her  own 
nature.  And  when  they  were  uncovered 
they  were  speedily  cured,  and  she  is  now  as 
well  able  to  work  and  play  as  anybody  else. 

Now  estimate  the  proportion  of  people 
who  are  suffering  from  “anxiety  neurosis,” 


or  something  like  it,  in  your  own  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  multiply  that  projKirtion  by  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  and  you  will 
see  why  I  feel  like  writing  an  advertisement 
of  the  method  of  treatment  that  cured  her. 

It  is  called  “Psycho  -  analysis,”  which 
means  analysis  of  the  soul,  or  mind.  .\nd 
the  theorx'  of  it  is  that  countless  numljers 
of  diseases  that  we  call  nerx  ous,  or  mental, 
and  countless  others  that  we  do  not  name 
at  all,  are  caused  by  desires  which  dwell  in 
our  mituis  without  our  knowing  they  are 
there;  and  that  if  we  can  be  made  clearly 
aware  of  these  desires,  their  morbid  ejects  will 
disappear. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  with  another  stoiy, 
that  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  cured  of 
fainting  spells  in  the  psycho-analytic  hos¬ 
pital  at  Zurich,  Switzerland.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  muscular  body  and  vigorous  health, 
and  he  never  had  any  chronic  trouble  except 
these  sudden  attacks  of  nausea  and  swoon¬ 
ing,  which  no  doctor  of  medicine  could  ex¬ 
plain.  At  the  hospital  in  Zurich  he  was 
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asked  to  relate  to  the  physician  the  whole 
story  of  his  life,  omitting  nothing  that  he 
could  remember,  no  matter  how'  trivial. 
And  he  was  asked  also  every  morning  to 
relate  the  dreams  he  had  dreamed  the  night 
before.  And  by  piecing  together  all  the 
significant  things  he  related  in  the  course 
of  a  several  months’  confessional,  and  by 
interpreting  his  dreams  in  a  manner  I  shall 
explain  later,  the  physician  managed  to 
bring  my  friend  to  realize  for  himself  what 
it  was  in  his  mind  that  was  unconsciously 
causing  the  trouble. 

He  had  been  in  love  with  a  girl  and  en¬ 
gaged  to  her.  She  had  broken  the  engage¬ 
ment.  In  doing  so  she  had  told  him  that 
she  hoped,  if  he  were  ever  sick  or  in  trouble, 
he  would  tell  her,  and  she  would  come  to 
him.  He  had  gone  away  and  tried  to  for¬ 
get  her,  and,  so  far  as  he  consciously  knew, 
he  had  succeeded.  But  unconsciously  he 
was  thinking  of  her  all  the  time,  and  he 
was  recoiling  from  all  other  interests  and  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  longing  to  be  with  her.  And 
this  unconscious  longing  found  expression 
in  fits  of  sickness — perhaps  just  because  she 
had  told  him  that  she  would  come  to  him 
if  he  were  ever  sick  or  in  trouble. 

And  the  best  part  of  the  stor\’  is,  that 
after  the  day  my  friend  told  his  physician 
that  he  understood  this  unconscious  cause 
of  his  fainting  spells,  the  fainting  spells  ab¬ 
solutely  never  returned. 

It  sounds  like  magic,  doesn’t  it? 

Well,  it  is  not  a  magic.  It  is  a  science 
of  healing  which  is  believed  in  and  prac¬ 
tised  by  many  leading  nerx’e-specialists  and 
alienists  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  It  has  five  medical  journals 
devoted  exclusively  to  its  development.  It 
is  becoming  so  popular  a  form  of  treatment 
with  those  who  can  afford  to  make  a 
business  of  being  sick  that  they  are  paxnng 
from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars  a  month 
to  have  their  souls  analyzed — and  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  happy  result  that  they 
take  up  some  other  line  of  business. 

Doctor  Sigmund  Freud,  the  originator  of 
this  method  of  treatment,  was  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Charcot  in  Paris,  “the  great  Charcot,” 
whose  name  stands  among  those  at  the  head 
of  the  list  in  the  historx’  of  the  treatment  of 
the  nervous  system. 

Freud  was  a  fellow-worker  in  the  Hospi¬ 
tal  Salpetriere  with  Pierre  Janet,  whose 
name  is  second  only  to  that  of  Charcot,  and 
whose  work  on  Hysteria  is  a  classic  in  that 


department  of  medicine.  Freud  is  now  pro¬ 
fessor  of  nerv'ous  pathology  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vienna.  But  his  psychological  the¬ 
ories,  his  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  his 
method  of  treating  nervous  and  mental  dis¬ 
orders,  develop)ed  out  of  his  actual  practise 
as  a  physician,  and  not  out  of  professorial 
speculations.  They  are  the  result  of  twenty 
years’  practical  exp)eriment  and  concrete 
observation  not  only  by  himself,  but  by  a 
distinguished  group  of  physicians  who  have 
surrounded  him. 

The  most  notable  among  these  is  Dr. 
Carl  G.  Jung  of  Zurich,  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  another  “school”  of  Psycho-analy¬ 
sis.  For  in  Europe  this  movement  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  produce  two,  if  not  indeed  more 
than  two,  different  groups  of  physicians, 
emphasizing  different  p)arts  of  the  theory 
and  its  method  of  application. 

FREUD  IN  AMERICA 

Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall  first  introduced 
Freud’s  ideas  to  this  country  in  an  official 
way  in  1910,  by  inviting  him  and  his  noted 
pupil.  Dr.  Jung,  to  lecture  on  Psycho-analy¬ 
sis  at  Clark  University.  But  to  Dr.  A.  A. 
Brill,  now'  Chief  of  the  Clinic  of  Psychiatry 
at  Columbia  University,  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  first  translated  into  English  some 
of  Freud’s  clinical  reports  and  his  book  on 
dream  interpretation,  and  of  having  first 
adopted  in  his  own  practise  Freud’s  method 
of  work. 

Since  then  a  dozen  and  more  other  books 
by  Freud  and  his  followers  have  been  trans¬ 
lated,  several  books  by  American  physicians 
have  been  published,  and  a  year  ago  last 
fall  the  Psycho- Analytic  Review  was  first  is¬ 
sued.  Dr.  William  A.  White,  the  head  of 
the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Washington,  is  one  of  its  editors,  and  the 
other  is  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
of  New  York,  v'isiting  physician  at  the  City 
Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Nervous 
Diseases.  In  this  hospital,  as  well  as  at 
the  Post-Graduate  Hospital,  the  Bronx  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  elsewhere  in  New  York,  and  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore, 
Psycho-analysis  is  one  of  the  curative  agents 
regularly  employed. 

You  see,  it  is  a  kind  of  “magic”  that  is 
rapidly  winning  the  attention  of  the  most 
scientific  minds  in  the  world  of  medicine. 
.\nd  because  a  generous  proportion  of  civ¬ 
ilized  p)eople  suffer  from  some  form  of 
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nervous  or  mental  ill-health,  it  is  a  thing 
that  is  of  enormous  importance. 

How  much  of  it  is  true?  How  much  of  it 
is  false?  To  what  cases  does  it  apply,  and 
what  are  the  limits  of  its  application? 
These  questions  eveiy  thoughtful  person 
will  have  to  ask  himself.  For  Psycho-analy¬ 
sis  —  whatever  improvements  and  correc  - 
tions  of  it  the  future  may  hold — Psycho¬ 
analysis  is  a  permanently  established 
method  of  treatment.  Let  us  go  a  little 
deeper  into  the  explanation  of  it. 

Psycho-analysis  is  a  technique  for  finding 
out  what  is  in  the  unconscious  mind.  And 
the  “unconscious  mind”  is  the  place  where 
those  desires  and  fancies  go  which  we  are 
not  willing  to  acknowledge  even  to  our¬ 
selves. 

I  suppose  my  friend  was  not  absolutely 
unconscious  of  that  desire  to  quit  work  and 
go  back  to  his  best  girl.  He  mused  about 
it  a  little,  probably,  when  he  was  alone  in 
the  dark,  or  at  si>ecially  melancholy  mo¬ 
ments.  But  the  rest  of  the  time  he  not  only 
spoke  and  beha\ed,  but  actually  thought 
and  felt,  like  a  man  who  had  had  his  disa|>- 
pointment  and  got  entirely  over  it.  .And  you 
can  see  that  it  would  be  only  one  step  far¬ 
ther  in  the  same  direction  for  him  to  re¬ 
press  that  longing  altogether,  and  nner 
think  of  it;  and  yet  the  longing  would  still 
continue  to  exist. 

.At  least  it  would  continue  to  have  its  ef¬ 
fects  upon  his  conduct  and  his  health.  .And 
because  of  those  effects,  scientists  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  assuming  that  it  exists.  They  as¬ 
sume  that  an  unconscious  mind  exists, 
because  by  making  that  assumption  they 
are  able  to  deal  with  people  more  success¬ 
fully,  although  they  never  saw  an  un¬ 
conscious  mind,  and  in  the  \'er\'  nature  of 
things  never  can  see  one.  In  just  the  same 
way  physical  scientists  assume  that  there  is 
in  the  spaces  lietween  the  stars,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  atoms  of  matter,  a  substance 
called  “ether,”  and  that  light  consists  of 
waves  in  that  substance,  not  because  any¬ 
body  ever  saw  or  could  see  waves  in  the 
ether,  but  because  by  making  that  assump¬ 
tion  they  are  able  to  deal  with  light  Ijetter 
in  the  laboratorx'. 

An  ambitious  young  lady  of  eighteen  was 
taking  her  college  entrance  examinations. 
In  the  midst  of  a  difficult  pajwr  she  felt 
verj'  weak  and  unable  to  write,  and  when 
she  attempted  to  rise  she  fell  to  the  floor 
unconscious,  and  thereafter  sj)ent  nine 


months  in  a  wheel-chair  suffering  from  par¬ 
alysis.  She  was  bitterly  disap{X)inted  that 
she  could  not  go  to  college.  That  was  the 
grief  that  most  p)ossessed  her  conscious 
mind.  But  by  assuming  that  there  was  an 
unconscious  mind  which  felt  differently 
about  it,  which  in  fact  just  wanted  to  stay 
home  with  mama,  the  paralysis  was  not  only 
e.xplained,  but  in  the  end  totally  cured. 

So  we  must  learn  to  think  of  our  minds 
as  containing  not  merely  what  we  think 
about,  but  also  a  great  many  other  things — 
things  we  have  for  one  reason  or  another 
refused  to  think  about. 

The  already  celebrated  case  of  a  blind 
man,  reported  by  Dr.  .Ames  of  the  Neu¬ 
rological  Institute  in  New  York,  will  illus¬ 
trate  this.  It  will  also  show  us  an  e.xample 
of  Psycho-analysis  at  work. 

On  October  4,  1912,  a  man  was  admitted 
to  the  Neurological  Institute,  stone  blind. 
He  had  been  unable  to  see  a  thing  since 
July  24,  when,  after  going  to  bed  in  good 
health,  he  had  awakened  the-  next  morning 
in  complete  darkness.  The  man's  health 
was  othei^vise  good,  but  he  had  lost  his  job, 
and  his  wife  and  three  children  as  well  as 
himself  were  on  the  edge  of  destitution. 

Dr.  .Ames  says  that  the  man  volunteered 
the  remark  that  he  dreamed  a  great  deal 
and  that  most  of  his  dreams  were  about 
fighting.  It  seems  that  almost  every  night 
before  he  went  blind  he  used  to  go  into  the 
ring,  and  he  usually  “got  licked.” 

The  doctor  questioned  him  about  these 
dreams;  he  asked  him  what  fist-fighting 
seemed  to  be  connected  with  in  his  waking 
life. 

He  replied  that  he  was  “not  a  man  to 
provoke  quarrels.”  In  fact,  he  had  gone 
through  fifteen  years  of  married  life  with¬ 
out  ever  a  quarrel  in  the  family. 

Had  he  sometimes,  then,  wanted  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  his  wife? 

Yes,  he  had.  His  married  life  had  been 
unhappy  and  he  had  often  wanted  to  go 
away,  but  he  believed  in  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  tie,  and  he  also  believed  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  i)eace.  So  he  controlled  himself, 
and  was  quite  a  model  of  regularity  and 
submission  during  the  daytime,  although  he 
had  to  make  up  for  this,  apparently,  by  let¬ 
ting  himself  loose  in  the  night. 

Our  dreams  fulfil  the  personal  wishes  that 
our  waking  world  denies.  That  is  a  part  of 
Freud’s  theor>-,  and  it  is  beautifully  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  case  of  this  blind  man. 
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One  night  after  he  had  been  admitted  to 
the  hospital  he  dreamed  the  following  ap¬ 
parently  rather  commonplace  but  really 
imjx)rtant  dream. 

He  u'ent  into  a  drugstore  and  became  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  argument  with  the  druggist,  get¬ 
ting  so  enraged  that  he  threatened  the  druggist 
with  a  law-suit. 

W^hen  the  doctor  asked  him  if  he  remem¬ 
bered  what  drug-store  it  was,  or  if  any  re¬ 
cent  incidents  of  his  life  were  connected 
with  a  drug-store,  he  said  “No.”  The  drug¬ 
gist  reminded  him,  not  of  any  druggist  he 
knew,  but  of  a  former  employer. 

.\nd  what  of  that  employer?  VV"as  there 
any  particular  reason  for  starting  a  tight 
with  him? 

Yes — the  employer  had  discharged  him 
some  time  ago,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  making  love  to  one  of  the  girls  in  the 
establishment. 

.\nd  was  this  charge  justified  by  the  facts? 

On  the  contrary’.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
was  that  the  employer  himself  was  making 
love  to  the  ladv. 

Yes? 

.\nd  the  worst  of  it  was  that  his  wife  took 
up  the  accusation  that  his  employer  had 
made.  So  besides  losing  his  job,  he  lost 
what  fragments  of  a  happy  home  his  fifteen 
years  of  self-discipline  had  managed  to  save. 

Now,  one  of  the  law's  of  dream-interpre¬ 
tation  may  be  stated  this  way:  that  persons 
and  things  in  a  dream  are  not  the  persons 
and  things  they  appear  to  be,  but  they  are 
the  persons  and  things  which  they  remind 
the  dreamer  of  after  he  wakes  up.  And  so 
we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  druggist  in 
this  dream  is  not  a  druggist  in  reality.  He 
is  not  even  the  employer  that  he  looks  like. 
He  is  the  man's  wife,  because  his  wife  imme¬ 
diately  comes  into  his  mind  when  he  begins 
to  think  about  the  employer. 

Having  led  the  man  to  realize  that  the 
druggist  was  actually  his  wife,  it  remained 
for  the  doctor  to  discover  what  the  “law¬ 
suit”  was.  And,  after  a  little  reluctance,  he 
confessed  that  the  idea  of  a  law-suit  re¬ 
minded  him  of  “div'orce  proceedings.” 

This  confession  once  out,  he  was  ready 
to  admit  that  of  the  two  things  which 
had  dwelt  most  in  the  secret  parts  of  his 
mind  lately,  one  was  that  he  might  create 
such  an  open  clash  in  his  marriage  relations 
as  would  give  him  courage  to  say  to  his  wife 
the  word  divorce.  The  other  was  that  he 
might  take  his  children  some  day  and  sim¬ 


ply  disappear  out  of  the  house,  and  never 
see  his  wife  again.  But  neither  of  the 
thoughts  accorded  with  his  ideas  of  right 
conduct,  and  he  tried  to  reprt*ss  them. 

Let  us  imagine  the  conversation  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  result  we  have  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Dr.  Ames  himself. 

“Then  what  you  really  want,”  says  the 
doctor,  “although  you  hate  to  admit  it, 
even  to  yourself,  is  never  to  see  your  wife 
again?” 

“Yes — that  is  what  I  want.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  think  there  is  an  easier 
way  to  accomplish  that  desire  than  by  going 
blind?” 

“I  guess  there  is,  doctor!” 

It  sounds  incredible,  but  the  dtKtor  hand¬ 
ed  him  a  newsj>ai)er  at  this  i)oint  and  he 
])r(Keedcd  to  read  it.  This  was  four  days 
after  his  admission  to  the  hospital.  He  had 
l)een  totally  blind  for  three  months.  He 
had  no  trouble  reading  the  newspajier,  and 
has  had  no  trouble  with  his  vision  since. 

I  don’t  know  whether  it  will  please  or 
disapjH)int  the  reader  to  know  that  after 
this  ojx*n  acknowledgment  of  a  concealwl 
wish,  the  patient  not  only  recovered  his 
health,  but  felt  somewhat  differently  to¬ 
ward  his  wife.  Now  that  a  divorce  could 
be  frankly  talkecl  about  as  a  i)ossibility,  it 
seemed  a  little  less  acutely  desirable  than 
it  did  when  he  was  afraid  even  to  think  of 
it,  and  so  instead  of  forthwith  procuring  the 
object  of  desire  that  his  dreams  had  re¬ 
vealed,  this  patient  returned  home  to  dwell 
with  his  wife  u|)on  a  new  basis  of  frankness 
and  freedom  of  speech. 

Here  again,  you  see,  is  almost  a  magical 
cure.  .K  man  was  tr>'ing  to  “put  some¬ 
thing  out  of  his  mind,”  but  all  he  succeeded 
in  doing  was  putting  it  out  of  his  conscious¬ 
ness.  It  remained  in  his  mind,  and  found 
expression,  in  spite  of  him,  in  the  form  of 
a  psychic  or  “hysterical”  blindness.  .\nd 
as  soon  as  he  brought  this  desire  up  into 
clear  consciousness  and  faced  it,  the  blind¬ 
ness  disappearerl. 

Freud  simply  generalizes  such  cases  as 
these.  He  says  that  a  large  part  of  the  sick¬ 
ness  and  “trouble”  in  the  world  is  causetl 
by  desires  which  we  have  refused  to  think 
about,  but  which  live  their  life  of  imagina¬ 
tion  below  the  surface  of  our  minds  and  act 
through  us,  whether  we  will  or  no. 

And  most  of  these  trouble-making  desires, 
naturally,  are  related  to  the  sex  life — first, 
because  sex  desires  are  so  strong,  and  second. 


PROFESSOR  G.  STANLEY  HALL, 
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because  they  are  so  urgently  repressed  by 
culture  and  conscience  and  convention. 

Dr.  Brill  tells  a  sad  story  of  a  pretty  girl 
who  came  to  him  suffering  from  “insomnia, 
irritability,  loss  of  api^etite,  constipation, 
headache,  uncalletl-for  worr>’,  crying  sjiells, 
and  anxious  exi)ectation  .  .  .  often  re|)eat- 
ing  that  she  would  like  to  die.  She  knew 
that  she  really  had  nothing  to  worry  about 
and  that  she  had  eveiything  to  live  for,  and 
yet  she  could  not  ‘shake  off  the  blue  feel¬ 
ing.’  ”  .\nd  all  this  complicated  array  of 
miseries  was  found  to  arise  from,  the  fact 
that  he  didn't  j)ropose  to  her  the  fourth 
time,  which  was  just  the  time  she  was  i>ar- 
ticularly  banking  on! 

Of  course,  after  he  disapiK)inted  her,  and 
even  let  her  see  his  attention  to  anotiier 
girl,  she  never  would  admit  to  herself  that 
she  had  hoped  for  that  fourth  pro|x)sal.  She 
merely  “forgot  all  about  him,”  or  so  she 
persuaderl  herself.  But  he  had  his  re¬ 
venge;  for  it  is  just  these  things  we  have 
voluntarily  forgotten  that  give  us  most  of 
our  trouble. 

THE  MENACE  OF  SUBMERGED  DESIRES 

The  mind  is  like  a  deep  mine,  or  a  mys¬ 
terious  well  of  water,  whose  conscious  sur¬ 
face  is  not  large,  but  which  spreads  out  to 
great  distances  and  great  depths  below. 
And  the  things  that  are  in  these  uncon¬ 
scious  depths — wishes,  images,  ideas,  loves, 
hates,  fears  that  we  know  nothing  about — 
are  often  much  more  important  than  what 
is  on  the  surface.  They  have  more  to  do 
with  determining  the  course  of  our  life, 
they  have  more  to  do  with  determining  our 
beliefs,  our  friendships,  our  health,  success 
or  failure,  than  any  of  the  things  that  we 
consciously  think  about.  .So  it  is  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  especially  to  those 
who  are  sick  or  unhappy,  to  know  what 
these  things  in  their  unconscious  minds  are. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  in  which 
the  unconscious  mind  of  a  sick  person  was 
analyzed  and  a  cure  effected,  is  the  case  of 

Elizabeth  R - ,  the  case  through  which 

Freud  himself  first  became  strongly  con¬ 
vinced  that  unconscious  desires  are  a  cause 
of  mental  and  nervous  diseases.  Elizabeth 

R - had  been  a  young  person  of  vigorous 

mind  and  body  since  childhood,  but  she 
came  to  Dr.  Freud  suffering  from  sharp 
pains  in  her  legs  and  unable  to  stand  erect. 

Dr.  Freud  examined  her,  and  could  find 


no  diseased  tissues  in  her  body  to  account 
for  the  pains  she  suffered.  So  he  decided 
that  the  disease  was  in  her  mind,  and  he 
assumed  furthermore  that  if  her  mind  was 
diseased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  her 
feelings  of  pain  and  make  her  think  she 
could  not  straighten  up  her  body,  the  dis¬ 
ease  must  have  had  its  cause  in  some  se¬ 
vere  mental  shock  that  she  had  received  in 
her  past  life.  So  he  instituted  a  search 
into  Miss  Elizabeth’s  memory. 

He  asked  her  to  lie  down  and  close  her 
eyes  and  tell  him  the  whole  story  of  her  life 
— concealing  nothing,  relating  every  inci¬ 
dent,  every  little  thought,  or  feeling,  oi 
fancy  that  came  into  her  mind. 

Of  course  it  took  many  days  for  her  to 
tell  the  whole  stor\',  and  it  required  a  great 
<leal  of  sym|>athy  and  tact  and  friendly  un¬ 
derstanding  on  the  part  of  the  physician  to 
induce  her  to  uncover  the  inmost  secrets  of 
her  soul.  But  in  the  eml  she  told  him  not 
only  all  that  she  consciously  rememlx*red, 
but  many  things  which  she  did  notremem- 
l)er  until  his  questionings  and  her  persistent 
reflections  dragged  them  up  out  of  the 
depths  of  her  mind. 

Space  for  the  whole  fascinating  romance 
is  lacking,  but  it  will  suffice  for  our  pur- 
l)oses  to  say  that  the  “shock”  which  Freud 
had  been  looking  for,  turned  out  to  be,  not 
so  much  a  shock,  as  the  repression  of  a  |)as- 
sionate  longing.  .Xnd  when  this  repressed 
longing  was  revived  in  her  consciousness, 
and  its  close  relation  to  her  i>eculiar  symp¬ 
toms  was  perceived  by  her,  the  symptoms 
began  to  disappear. 

M  iss  Elizabeth  had  loved  the  husband  of 
her  own  sister,  and  during  the  fatal  illness 
of  her  sister,  she  had  been  much  with  him, 
and  had  even  grown  to  feel  that  his  pres¬ 
ence  was  indispensable,  .^nd  when,  after 
her  sister  died,  she  came  in  and  stood  for 
the  last  time  by  that  bedside,  the  thought 
flashed  through  her  mind,  involuntarily: 
“Now  he  is  free  again,  and  I  can  become 
his  wife!” 

.\t  that  thought,  coming  into  her  mind 
at  that  moment,  she  was  horrified.  She 
was  horrified  at  the  whole  situation,  and 
she  made  a  mighty  effort  to  escape  it. 
She  put  the  whole  group  of  love-dreams 
about  her  brother-in-law  out  of  her  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
it  had  ever  existed. 

But  that  group  of  love-dreams  continued 
to  live  and  flourish  under  the  surface  of  her 
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mind,  and  it  took  revenge  up>on  her 
by  transferring  its  pain  to  her  body  and 
crippling  her  power  to  live. 

Says  Freud:  “When  I  summed  up  the 
whole  situation  with  these  prosaic  words: 
‘You  were  really  for  a  long  time  in  love 
with  your  brother-in-law,’  she  complained 
of  the  most  horrible  pains  at  that  moment; 
she  made  another  despairing  effort  to  re¬ 
ject  the  explanation,  saying  it  w'as  not  true, 
that  I  suggested  it  to  her,  that  it  could  not 
be,  she  was  incapable  of  such  baseness,  and 
that  she  would  never  forgive  herself  for  it. 
It  was  quite  easy  to  prove  to  her  that  her 
own  information  allowed  no  other  interpre¬ 
tation,  but  it  took  a  long  time  before  the 
two  reasons  that  I  offered  for  consolation, 
viz.,  that  one  is  not  responsible  for  one’s 
feelings,  that  her  sickness  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  was  sufficient  proof  of  her 
moral  nature — I  say  it  took  a  long  time 
before  these  consolations  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  her.’’ 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  after  this 
deejjest  origin  of  her  pains  became  clearly 
known  to  the  patient,  her  disease  finally 
disappeared. 

It  is  another  case  of  unhealthy  repression, 
you  see.  .\nd  it  reveals  the  source  of  most 
of  the  inexplicable  sickness  and  morbid 
trouble  in  the  world.  Instead  of  facing 
reality,  admitting  that  we  arc  what  we  are, 
and  thinking  out  a  deliberate  course  of 
conduct  in  the  light  of  the  facts,  we  shudder 
at  the  cruel  impulses  of  our  hearts,  hastily 
cover  them  up,  and  leave  them  to  fester 
away,  in  the  ven,'  core  of  our  being. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
a  man  can  sit  up  to  the  table  like  a  pig.  or 
swill  liquor  till  the  small  hours  of  the  night, 
and  then  go  and  be  cured  of  his  deserts  by 
a  psycho-analyst.  This  treatment,  like  all 
others,  has  its  own  field  of  application;  it 
has  its  limits,  and  they  are  as  yet  undeter¬ 
mined.  I  w’ould  be  willing  to  say,  however, 
that  a  great  many  people  who  do  sit  up  to 
the  table  like  pigs,  do  this  just  because  they 
are  driven  on  by  repress^  desires  in  the 
unconscious.  Their  gluttony  is  the  symp¬ 
tom  of  a  disease,  and  a  disease  of  the  kind 
Freud’s  science  may  possibly  ex'plain.  For 
many  and  many  of  us  are  chasing  rather 
madly  through  this  world,  and  just  exactly 
what  it  is  that  we  are  chasing  we  will  never 
guess,  until  some  kind  friend  or  physician 
of  this  newer  school,  some  modern  Socrates, 
teaches  us  to  “know  ourselves.” 


“I  place  reliance  upon  the  opinion,”  says 
Freud  at  the  conclusion  of  the  analysis  of 
Miss  Elizabeth,  “that  the  patient’s  affec¬ 
tion  for  her  brother-in-law,  intense  as  it  was, 
was  not  clearly  known  to  her  except  on  rare 
occasions  and  then  only  momentarily.  .  .  . 
At  that  time,  as  well  as  during  the  analysis, 
her  love  for  her  brother-in-law  existed  in 
the  form  of  a  foreign  body  in  her  mind  with¬ 
out  entering  into  any  relationship  with  her 
other  ideas.  ”  And  this  foreign  body  became 
so  inflamed  at  last,  that  it  broke  out  into 
her  conscious  life  in  a  disguised  form  as  a 
neurotic  symptom. 

HOW  DREAMS  HELP  THE  DOCTOR 

That  is  how  Freud  arrived  at  his  theory^ 
of  repressed  desires  as  the  cause  of  nerv'ous 
disorders.  His  theorj'  of  dream-interpreta¬ 
tion,  by  which  he  is  better  known  to  the 
public,  was  a  later  and  secondan,-  discov- 
er>-.  But  it  was  closely  related  to  this  one. 

These  “foreign  bodies”  (that  is,  repressed 
desires)  in  the  unconscious  mind,  not  only 
express  themselves  in  a  disguised  form  in 
our  neiA’ous  and  mental  symptoms,  but 
they  also  express  themselves  in  a  disguised 
form  in  our  dreams.  .\nd  that  often  makes 
it  easier — when  these  desires  lie  deep  below 
our  consciousness — to  find  out  what  they 
are.  For  the  dream’s  disguise  may  be  more 
easy  to  penetrate  than  the  disguise  of  the 
symptom.  .\nd  so,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  blind  man,  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  dreams  becomes  an  important  factor 
in  the  Freudian  method  of  analyzing  the 
unconscious. 

I  have  drawn  a  little  diagram  which  ex¬ 
plains  how  dreams  result  from  a  repressed 
desire.  Imagine,  first,  that  you  are  a  person 
with  a  bad  temper.  .\  neighbor  comes  in 
and  retails  a  piece  of  particularly  mean  gos¬ 
sip  about  a  friend  of  yours.  She  makes  you 
“so  mad  you  could  kill  her.”  .\nd  that  is 
no  figure  of  speech;  it  is  the  way  you  feel. 
We  all  inherit  the  instinctive  impulses  of 
the  savage,  and  only  our  culture  and  edu¬ 
cation  prevent  our  carrying  these  impulses 
out.  Instead  of  killing  j)eople  we  ‘“cut  them 
dead.”  So,  in  this  case,  you  only  express 
your  anger  by  asking  your  neighbor  to  leave 
the  house,  .\fter  she  has  gone  you  think 
of  a  whole  lot  of  mean  things  you  would 
like  to  do  to  her.  But  these  are  unchris¬ 
tian,  you  say  to  yourself,  and  so  you 
put  them  away  and  finally  “control  your 
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temper.”  That  night  you  dream  that  you 
are  choking  a  little  white  dog  to  death.* 


Awake 

->  ABCDEFG-> 

Conscience 

X 

The  Unconscious 


Asleep 

^ABCDEYG-> 
Conscience  *.* 

X---* 

The  Unconscious 


Now  X,  in  my  diagram,  represents  the 
pleasant  idea  of  killing  your  neighbor.  The 
line  .'V  B  C  D  E  F  G  is  your  “stream  of  con¬ 
sciousness.”  The  curved  line  marked  “con¬ 
science”  represents  your  vigorous  repression 
of  the  idea  of  killing  your  neighbor.  It  pre¬ 
vents  X  from  coming  into  the  stream  of 
consciousness;  or,  when  you  are  awake,  from 
coming  anywhere  near  it.  But  after  you  go 
to  sleep,  and  the  repression  of  your  con¬ 
science  is  a  little  relaxed,  then  X  floats  up 
very’  near  to  the  stream  of  consciousness, 
and  it  succeeds  in  throwing  into  that  stream 
an  idea,  Y,  which  is  closely  associated  with 
X  in  your  mind. 

For  instance,  little  white  dog”  emerges 
there,  seemingly  a  mere  fantastic  accident, 
but  in  reality  for  two  good  reasons: 

(1)  Your  neighbor  is  veiy  white-faced 
and  sharp-looking. 

(2)  VVhen  you  asked  her  to  leave,  you 
actually  said,  “I  won’t  have  a  biting  dog 
in  my  house.” 

The  letter  Y  in  the  diagram  represents 
the  idea  of  choking  a  little  white  dog,  which 
is  closely  connected,  by  association  in  your 
own  memory,  with  the  idea  of  killing  that 
back-biting  neighbor.  The  dream  was  thus 
a  symbol  of  the  fulfllment  of  your  unsatis¬ 
fied  w'ish.  .\nd,  according  to  Freud,  all 
dreams  can  be  proved  to  be  such  symbols, 
if  the  dreamer  and  the  interpreter  are  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  enough  time  unraveling  the 
memories  with  which  the  objects  in  the 
dream  are  associated. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  man,  his  dreams  of  fist-fighting  ful¬ 
filled,  in  a  slightly  symbolic  form,  the  desire 
to  quarrel,  which  he  was  continually  repress¬ 
ing  during  the  daytime.  And  we  have 
seen  how  his  threatening  a  druggist  who 
looked  like  his  employer,  who  reminded 
him  of  his  wife,  ■with  a  “law-suit,”  fulfilled 
in  a  slightly  more  symbolic  form  his  desire 
to  bring  divorce  proceedings  against  his 

•This  analysis  of  a  dream  was  reported  by  Dr.  Ferencri 
of  Vienna  in  a  lecture  on  Psycho-analysis  at  Oark  Uni¬ 
versity,  1910. 


wife.  In  these  cases  the  repressed  desire 
might  well  have  been  uncovered  without 
the  dream,  but  even  here  the  dream  fur¬ 
nished  the  starting-point  for  a  conversa¬ 
tion  which  delved  very  deep  into  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  mind.  And  dreams  usually  do  that, 
according  to  the  psycho-analysts,  for  they 
are  always  symbolically  related  to  the  hid¬ 
den  thoughts  that  concern  us  most. 

Dr.  Brill’s  forlorn  young  lady  of  the  lost 
proposal  dreamed  that  she  was  in  a  street 
with  a  large  flock  of  chickens,  who  chased 
her,  and  the  biggest  one  caught  up  with 
her  and  said  something  like  “Come  with  me 
into  the  dark.” 

When  she  was  asked  to  give  the  ideas 
that  came  into  her  mind  in  association  with 
the  scene,  she  said  that  the  street  was  the 
one  in  which  she  used  to  wait  with  the  other 
girls  after  school  until  the  boys  came  by, 
and  each  would  be  singled  out  by  her  steady 
friend — her  “chicken,”  yes,  that  was  ■what 
they  used  to  say!  .■Vnd  her  steady  friend  on 
those  occasions  was  this  same  gentleman 
of  the  flagging  projiosals! 

Moreover,  in  association  with  the  word 
“dark”  came  the  word  “mysterx*,”  and  she 
remembered  her  parents  telling  her  that 
“marriage  is  a  mysteiy.” 

So  here  again  the  dream,  being  interpret¬ 
ed,  seems  to  be  an  imaginaiy  fulfilment  of 
the  verx'  wish  she  would  not  acknowledge. 
Her  laggard  friend  issues  from  the  crowd 
and  pursues  her,  and  asks  her  to  “come 
with  him  into  the  mystery.” 

Here,  also,  according  to  Dr.  Brill’s  report, 
the  wish  being  at  last  confessed  in  the  open 
light  of  consciousness,  she  decided  to  take 
her  disappointment  straight,  and  then  all  that 
nervous  worry  and  headache  and  the  other 
symptoms  which  were  a  kind  of  indirect 
representation  of  the  disappointment,  gradu¬ 
ally  melted  away.  W’e  have  but  to  name 
these  nervous  diseases  with  their  true  name, 
it  seems,  and  they  dissolve  like  the  charms 
in  a  fair>'  stor\’. 

That  is  not  always  true,  however,  for  in 
some  cases  a  total  re-education  of  the  mind 
is  necessaiy.  But  of  that  process  I  will 
write  in  the  next  number  of  Everybody’s. 
I  wrill  explain,  too,  how  vitally  Freud’s 
science  applies,  not  only  in  the  healing  of 
the  sick  and  sorrowful,  but  in  the  conduct 
of  ever\’-day  life.  And  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant  still,  I  will  tell  what  new  wis¬ 
dom  it  brings  to  the  art  of  educating  young 
children. 
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TOPPING  off  at  Willits?”  the  man 
across  the  aisle  questioned  as 
Burke  began  gathering  up  his  be¬ 
longings.  “You  don’t  live  there?” 
“Not  me!”  Burke  denied  with  the  pride  of 
the  urban  dweller.  “But  I’m  stopping  off 
between  trains  to  see  if  I  can  find  an  old 
pardner  of  mine.  Man  named  O’Brien,”  he 
ended  with  fine  carelessness. 

The  questioner  sat  up  abruptly  at  the 
name.  “Not  Jim  O’Brien?  Why,  didn’t 
you  hear  about  him?  That  time  the  school- 
house  burned?  Why,  I  had  a  kid  in  that 
schoolhouse.”  He  crossed  the  aisle  and 
bumped  down  in  the  seat  facing  Burke. 
“I  guess  you  can  locate  your  man,  all  right. 
They  had  si.xty  children  in  there,  and  if  it 

hadn’t  been  for  Jim - ” 

“I  read  about  it,”  Burke  interrupted. 


He  busied  himself  over  his  suit-case  to  hide 
the  twitching  of  his  mouth.  “Jim  got  hurt, 
didn’t  he?  Did  he  get  all  right?  Has  he 
got  the  same  old  place?” 

“Same  old  farm.  Don’t  f>eddle  his  vege¬ 
tables  any  more,  though.  He  sends  his 
stuff  in  to  Butte.  I  tell  him  to  stick  to  his 
wagon;  he  could  charge  us  a  dollar  apiece 
for  his  potatoes,  and  we’d  not  say  a  word. 
Know  your  way,  do  you?” 

“I  ought  to,”  Burke  scorned. 

He  took  pains  to  lose  his  informant  in 
leaving  the  train  and  made  his  way  alone 
through  the  town.  For  a  year  he  had  been 
planning  the  pilgrimage,  ever  since  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  had  exalted  O’Brien  into  a  hero. 
Now,  actually  making  it,  he  found  himself 
returned  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  flesh — 
listening  instinctively  for  the  rattle  of  his 
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paitner’s  wagon,  for  the  sound  of  his  boom¬ 
ing  voice  from  behind  some  swinging  door. 

The  main  street  was  familiar  to  him  still, 
in  spite  of  his  years  of  absence — the  same 
sodden  frame  station  at  its  end,  the  same 
disorderly  sequence  of  saloons  and  stores 
and  lodging-houses  leading  to  the  neater 
residence  section;  only,  well  out  from  the 
main  portion  of  the  town,  where  formerly 
the  schoolhouse  had  stood,  was  now  a 
parked  square  and  a  tablet  in  its  center. 

As  far  away  as  the  board  sidewalk  he 
could  read  the  blacker  words  of  its  ins«':rip- 
tion:  “ON  THIS  SPOT  —  JAMES 

O'BRIEN — ”  He  did  not  wait  to  decipher 
the  connecting  phrases.  He  went  huriydng 
down  the  road  to  O’Brien’s  farm. 

The  owner  of  the  farm  was  at  work  among 
his  onion-sets.  .\t  first  glimpse  he  was  alto¬ 
gether  unchanged — a  little  too  heavy  for  his 
height,  a  little  stubbly  as  to  chin  and  loamy 
as  to  fingers;  but  Burke,  standing  before 
him,  was  impressed  none  the  less  by  a 
subtle  difference  to  which  he  could  give  no 
name. 

“Why,  you  remember  me — Charlie 
Burke?’’  he  protested,  suddenly  ill  at  ease. 
“You  remember  me,  all  right?  I  was  com¬ 
ing  through  and  I  hadn’t  seen  the  old  place 
for  so  long - ’’ 

“Just  passing  and  haj)p>ened  to  see  me?” 
O’Brien  questioned.  He  laid  down  his  hoe 
for  a  second  handshake.  “Oh,  I  knew  you. 
Only,  I  thought  maybe  you’d  come —  Say, 
we  don’t  need  to  stand  here.  Come  on  up 
to  the  house.” 

He  led  the  way  across  the  crisp  fields, 
talking  measuredly  as  they  went — the 
crops,  the  weather,  the  changes  he  had 
made  on  the  farm;  and  Burke,  still  unac¬ 
countably  shy,  followed  silently.  The  out¬ 
side  of  the  log  house  was  its  old,  weather¬ 
beaten,  bachelor  self,  but  as  O’Brien  thrust 
op>en  the  door,  “Jim,  you’ve  got  married!” 
his  guest  accused. 

The  host  shook  his  head.  “No.  It’s 
changed  round  some  inside.  Here,  wait  till 
I  get  a  chair  for  you.”  He  scooi>ed  up  an 
armful  of  cushions  and  proffered  the  cleared 
seat.  “Looks  cleaner  than  it  used  to,”  he 
commented  with  embarrassment.  “Guess 
it  could  stand  being  some  cleaner.  But  I’m 
getting  too  many  things  around.  I  can’t 
seem  to  keep  ’em  down - ” 

“I  should  think  not!”  Burke  cried.  He 
awoke  suddenly  to  the  meaning  of  the  dec¬ 
orations.  “I  should  think  not!  If  cushions 


is  the  way  they  show  their  gratitude,  they’ll 
smother  you  in  cushions.  Why,  Jim,  when 
I  read  almut  that  fire - ” 

“Oh,  Lord!”  said  O’Brien  patiently. 

But  the  current  of  a  twelve  months’  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  not  so  readily  checked. 

“I  tell  you  when  I  read  about  that  fire,” 
Burke  proclaimed,  “when  I  thought  it  was 
good  old  Jim  O’Brien  that  I’d  summered 
and  wintered  with  that  did  it,  why,  I  tell 
you  I  felt — I  started  to  write  to  you.  Then 
I  was  going  to  come  down,  but  I  knew 
there’d  be  such  a  lot— — ” 

“There  was,”  O’Brien  said,  still  with  the 
same  measured  gentleness  of  manner. 

It  caught  the  newcomer’s  attention  this 
time,  halting  him  half-way  in  his  eloquence. 
All  at  once  he  recognized  the  alteration 
which  had  been  puzzling  him.  It  was  not 
physical;  it  was  merely  that  O’Brien  no 
longer  raised  his  voice  in  talking,  no  longer 
gesticulated.  He  s|K)ke  and  moved  with 
studied  self-restraint,  like  a  man  under  sur¬ 
veillance.  A  memoiy'  of  him  p>ounding 
home  his  argument  on  the  table-top,  sha¬ 
king  the  walls  with  his  laughter,  sent  his 
friend  groping  back  after  reasons  for  the 
change. 

“You  got  well,  all  right,  Jim?  You’re 
looking  well.  Been  having  a  good  year?” 

“A  good  year,”  the  farmer  as.sented. 
“I’m  shipping  now.  I  decided  to  give  up 
the  wagon;  there’s  profit  enough - ” 

“Then  what’s  the  matter  w’ith  you?” 
Burke  demanded.  He  planted  himself  in 
front  of  his  host.  “Something  is.  I  been 
seeing  it  ever  since  I  come.  Is  it  money? 
Well,  then,  what  is  it?  If  it’s  anything  I 
could  fix  up - ” 

“It  isn’t,”  O’Brien  said.  “I’m  ail  right. 
I’m  tired  maybe.” 

He  got  to  his  feet  and  began  rummaging 
for  something  in  the  kitchen  cupboard. 
“Ever  try  being  j>opular,  Charlie?”  he 
asked  mildly  from  its  depths.  “Look  at 
that!  There  was  sixty  of  those  kids,  and 
every  time  one  of  ’em  has  a  birthday - ” 

“That”  was  a  segment  of  cake,  a  mam¬ 
moth  one,  inscribed  with  pink  on  white 
icing. 

“There’s  a  chocolate  one  around  some¬ 
where.  I  never  was  much  of  a  hand  for 
cake.  And  some  of  the  women  come  over 
Saturdays  and  clean  up  for  me.  And  I  had 
to  stop  the  wagon.  The  way  they  treated 
me —  Say,  I  never  said  anything  like  this 
before.  If  it’d  get  back  to  ’em - ” 
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Burke  was  gasping  with  irreverent  laugh¬ 
ter.  “It  won’t,”  he  promised.  “I’m  leaving 
on  Number  Five.  But,  Jim,  what’s  the 
matter  with  you?  Throw  their  cakes  out 
and  lock  the  doors  on  ’em.  Anyhow,  they’ll 
get  over  it  quick  enough.  If  that’s  the 
worst  of  it - ” 

The  victim  shook  his  head.  “I  can’t  buy 
anything  any  more.  I  can’t  so  much  as 
buy  my  groceries  where  I  want.  Harter 
won’t  take  a  cent  from  me,  because  that 
cross-eyed  girl  of  his  was  in  the  fourth 
grade.  .\nd  I  could  stand  that;  you  can 
send  off  for  things.  But  the  way  they  keep 
watching —  Look  here,  I  never  was  what 
you’d  call  a  drinking  man?” 

“I  guess  not!"  the  former  partner  verified 
indignantly. 

“Well,  and  I  wasn’t  taking  to  drink  when 
I  got  well,  either.  But  every  minister  in 
town  come  at  me  and  all  of  the  mothers, 
^'ou’d  think  I  was  living  under  glass. 
They’d  got  me  to  sign  a  pledge  before  I  was 
well  enough  to  know  what  I  was  doing. 
You’d  think  that  whole  sixty  kids  was 
waiting  to  follow  if  they  saw  me  crook 
my  ellx)w.  .\nd  they  were!  I  can’t  go 
down  street  without  they’re  pointing  at 
me,  and  they  come  out  here  and  stand 
around - ” 

“Don’t  you  care  what  i)eople  say!  V’ou 
do  as  you  please!” 

A  hea\y  red  crept  up  beneath  O’Brien’s 
tan.  “Well — you  can’t  very  well.  It’s 
different  when  it’s  children.”  He  hesitated. 
“I’d  sell  out  if  I  could  find  anybody  to  give 
me  my  price.  Or,  if  I  thought  they’d  get 
over  it - ” 

“They  will,”  Burke  prophesied.  “You 
give  ’em  another  year.” 

O’Brien  .shook  his  head.  “I  don’t  know. 
I  don’t  know  if  they  will  or  not.  There’s 
one  thing  I’ve  thought  about —  Where  were 
you  brought  up,  Charlie?  Back  East  some¬ 
where?” 

“Coast  o’  Maine.” 

“So  was  I.  -And  you  remember  the  cele¬ 
brations  they’d  have — Old  Settlers’  Day 
and  Memorial  Day,  and  go  out  and  fix  u{) 
the  graves?  Well - ” 

“Well?”  the  listener  repeated,  entirely 
puzzled. 

“Don’t  you  see  what  I  mean?  Out  West, 
like  this  is,  they  haven’t  got  those  things. 
I’m  all  they  got.  I’m  like  their  soldiers’ 
burv'ing-ground  to  ’em;  once  they  get  to 
looking  after  me - ” 


“You  make  me  tired!”  his  former  partner 
protested  explosively. 

O’Brien  got  to  his  feet,  stretching  his 
arms  and  smiling  a  little,  though  subduedly 
still.  “Makes  me  kind  of  tired  too,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted  dryly.  “I  don’t  know  what  started 
me  off  like  this.  I  don’t  mind  it  most  of  the 
time — I’m  off  here  by  myself.  Only,  it’s  all 
the  time.  All  the  whole  time  I  got  to  live 
up  to  that  one  fire.  Why,  I  haven’t  had  a 
glass  of  beer — why.  I’ll  tell  you  how  it’s 
got  with  me.  Nights,  when  I  get  to  sleep,  I 
dream  there’s  a  stein  between  my  fingers,  or 
st)mething  like  that,  and  I  get  it  up  to  my 
mouth  and  along  comes  one  of  those  kids. 
If  I  could  ever  get  away  from  ’em - ” 

“Well,  you  can,”  the  listener  interrupted. 
It  was  not  altogether  laughter  which  choked 
him.  “There’s  other  places  in  the  world  be¬ 
sides  Willits.  Look  here,  Jim,  I’m  going  out 
on  Number  P'ive.  You  come  along  with  me 
as  far  as  Billings.  I  got  some  money.” 

“Oh,  I  have  the  money,”  O’Brien  said. 
He  got  to  his  feet  irresolutely.  “I  wouldn’t 
want  anybody  around  here  to  know.  So 
long  as  the  kids  do  feel  that  way - ” 

“I  guess  they  ain’t  got  the  hero  habit  yet 
in  Billings,”  the  guest  scoffed.  He  chuckled 
a  little.  “It’s  not  just  the  thing  I  ex|)ected 
to  be  doing.  I  was  going  to  be  kind  of  laying 
flowers  around  on  your  statue.  .  .  .  Come 
on,  Jim.” 

As  they  passed  the  parked  square  on 
their  way  to  the  station,  O’Brien  indicated 
it  by  a  gesture.  “They  put  that  up!  I 
never  go  by  without  thinking  I’m  under  it. 
.And  that  headstone  business - ” 

He  lowered  his  voice  abruptly.  Two 
half-grown  girls  were  rounding  the  corner 
ahead.  Their  eyes  were  fixed  worshipfully 
on  O’Brien’s  face;  they  turned  to  let  their 
gaze  follow  him  after  he  had  passed. 

“Seems  kind  of  mean,”  O’Brien  com¬ 
mented  inappositely.  He  spoke  with  hesi¬ 
tation.  “You  know  the  little  ones,  they — 
they  fight,  when  they’re  playing,  over  which 
one’s  going  to  be  me.” 

He  talked  no  more  of  himself  after  that, 
and  his  studied  jiassivity  of  face  and  voice 
did  not  fall  from  him  until  Billings  was 
reached  and  they  were  safely  ensconced  in 
one  of  the  curtained  boxes  at  the  back  of  a 
beer  hall.  Then  he  stretched  out  his  hew- 
calloused  hands  on  the  table  with  a  puffing 
sigh  of  relief. 

“Nobody’ll  .see  us  in  here!  Gee,  but  it’s 
good  to  get  off!  W’e’ll  sit  here  and  talk  and 


‘‘every  time  one  of  those  sixty  kids  has  a  birthday — I  GET  A  CAKE.” 


have  a  glass  or  two,  and  if  I  want  to  say 
‘damn’  while  I’m  talking,  I  can,  without 
that  whole  shoal  o’  kids  saying  it  after  me.” 
He  raised  his  voice  and  beckoned  to  the 
attendant.  ‘‘Two  beers,  son.” 

The  youth  addressed  came  over  to  their 
box  and  slowly  moppied  the  table-top  with  a 
cloth  he  carried.  His  eyes  were  fixed  de¬ 
vouringly  on  O’Brien’s  face. 

‘‘There’s  some  champagne  we  just  got,” 
he  insinuated. 

“That’s  for  bondholders.”  O’Brien  com¬ 
plained  humorously.  He  snapjied  down  a 
half-dollar  on  the  table.  “Two  beers,  and 
huriy  up.  Never  mind  anything  but  the 
huriy.” 

When  the  boy  was  gone,  O’Brien  leaned 
toward  Burke,  breathing  heavily. 

“Champagne  this  time  of  day!  Say, 
didn’t  he  look  at  me  kind  of  queer,  or  did 
he?  Did  you  think - ” 

He  broke  off.  Their  waiter  was  return¬ 
ing.  He  carried  a  bucket  in  one  hand. 


Two  bottles  stood  in  it,  submerged  in  ice. 

“We  had  it  fixed  for  another  party,”  he 
explained  self-approvingly.  “We  can  fix 
some  more,  though.  And  it  won’t  cost  you  a 
cent,  Mr.  O’Brien.  There  won’t  anything 
cost  you  anything.  I  had  a  sister - ” 

Half-way  down  the  block,  Burke,  a  pace 
ahead,  turned  in  tentatively  toward  the 
door  of  a  saloon,  but  his  companion  did  not 
follow  the  movement,-  and  they  went  on  in 
silence.  They  walked  a  long  w’ay — till  the 
stores  gave  way  to  dwelling-houses,  and  the 
houses  in  turn  to  vacant  lots  and  straggling 
pasture.  Then,  still  in  silence,  the  victim  of 
his  own  bravery  halted  in  his  stride.  He 
faced  back  toward  the  town. 

“I  guess  I  can  get  Number  Eight  home,” 
he  commented  mildly.  “I  got  a  lot  of  as¬ 
paragus  to  get  off  by  night.  Well — ”  He 
struggled  for  a  moment  with  a  furtive  and 
embarrassed  smile.  “Well,  good-by,  Char¬ 
lie.  Any  time  you  want  to  stop  off  and  see 
how  the  hero  business  is  going - ” 
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Love  oMarriage  and  Divorce  in  Tigeon  Land 
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Sditon  Note  —Mr.  Hanson  has  been  a  pigeon-fancier  from  his  youth.  He  has 
lived  among  pigeons  and  known  them  individually  and  watched  their  home- 
life  for  many  years.  The  astonishing  facts  in  this  article  are  all  drawn  from  his 
own  personal  observations. 


lOMESTIC  life  nearly  approaches 

Dthe  ideal  among  pigeons.  Except 
for  the  interv’ening  of  man,  it 
^  ^  probably  would  l)e  ideal.  Pigeons, 

if  left  to  their  own  choice,  marr>'  from  love 
and  live  together  until  death  separates. 

A  breeder  can  turn  twenty  pairs  of  pig¬ 
eons  into  the  same  enclosure  safely.  There 
w'ill  be  no  shifting  of  partners.  And  if  the 
males  and  females  of  all  these  pairs  are  sep¬ 
arated  for  the  winter  and  brought  together 
in  the  spring,  each  male  will  imme^ately 
pick  out  his  own  former  mate  and  proceed 
dutifully  to  the  building  of  a  home  and  the 
rearing  of  a  family. 

Further,  the  affection  of  pigeons  seems 
sometimes  to  be  stronger  than  the  affection 
of  men.  Frequently,  when  death  claims 
one  bird,  the  mate  will  commit  suicide  from 
starv’ation. 

However,  just  as  among  men,  so  among 
pigeons  there  are  differences  between  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  there  are  also  differences  l)e- 
tween  the  two  se.xes  in  their  standards  of 


morality.  In  a  way,  piget)ns  may  lie  said 
to  have  the  “double  standard”  of  morality. 
In  fact,  though  pigeons  have  no  |K>verty 
and  low  wages  to  force  them  into  vice  and 
no  Anthony  Comstock  to  preserve  them 
from  it,  their  morality  is  just  alx)ut  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  morality  of  human  beings. 

For  instance,  the  majority  of  females  are 
al>solutely  cha.ste  till  marriage.  There  is  no 
restriction  uixm  their  acquaintance  with 
the  other  sex.  They  have  no  chajxrrons. 
Nevertheless  they  live  in  a  state  of  chastity 
which  is  amazing. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  a  few  females 
who  become  a  bit  wayward  in  early  life 
and  who  willingly  receive  the  attentions  t)f 
philandering  males.  These  females  can  not 
lx;  said  to  have  Ixxm  “ruined”  by  the  moral 
environment  of  the  stage  or  by  the  al)sence 
of  a  minimum  wage  in  department  stores. 
They  are  as  they  are.  But  it  should  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  as  soon  as  they  marry  they  settle 
down  and  they  give  their  affections  solely 
and  totally  to  their  husbands. 
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Among  the  males,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  large  numbers  of  individuals  who 
are  perfectly  willing  before  marriage  to 
flirt  with  every  little  hen  they  meet.  Their 
inclinations  are  perfectly  promiscuous. 

.\fter  marriage,  among  pigeon  males, 
there  is  a  great  change.  They  devote  them¬ 
selves,  most  of  them,  entirely  to  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  householders.  They  fall 
into  a  routine.  This  consists  of  building  a 
home  and  of  rearing  one  brood  of  youngsters 
after  another. 

There  is  a  class  of  married  male  pigeons, 
however,  whose  sole  object  in  life  is  to  pose 
as  beaux,  who  make  love  to  every  lady  of 
their  acquaintance,  and  who  are  continually 
in  trouble  with  husbands  and  lovers.  They 
are  just  as  annoying  in  a  community  of  pig¬ 
eons  as  the  mashers  on  Broadway. 

But  there  are  some  fundamental  differ¬ 
ences  between  men  and  pigeons.  For  one 
thing,  men  have  a  repugnance  to  marriage 
between  close  relatives.  Pigeons  have  not. 
Brother  and  sister,  if  allowed  to,  will  mate. 
So  will  father  and  daughter. 

Again,  there  are  no  celibate  pigeons. 
Civilization  among  human  beings  tends  ap¬ 
parently  toward  the  development  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  class  of  unmarried  males  and  females  in 
every  country,  while  among  even  the  most 
highly  developed  pigeons  the  marital  in¬ 
stinct  remains  stronger  than  any  other. 

Further,  men  have  various  forms  of  mar¬ 


“the  king:”  one  of  the  atthor's  sv- 

I’EKB  FANTAILS— A  BREED  OF  PIGEON  WITH 
SMALL  BODY  AND  A  PEACOCK  SORT  OF  TAIL. 


riage — monogamous  and  polygamous  and 
IKilyandrous.  Pigeons  in  their  natural  state 
have  only  one — monogamous.  They  mate 
by  pairs  and  in  no  other  way.  Man  has  been 
able  indeed  to  compel  them  to  live  polyg- 
amously  in  a  few  instances.  But  he  has 
never  been  able  to  degrade  them  to  polyan¬ 
dry,  where  one  female  lives  with  several 
males.  .\nd  he  has  been  absolutely  unable 
to  degrade  them  to  promiscuity.  Many  ani¬ 
mals  seem  to  be  by  nature  promiscuous. 
Pigeons  are  not  promiscuous  by  nature  and 
can  not  be  made  so  by  civilization. 

Finally,  man  has  the  institution  of  di¬ 
vorce.  So  has  the  pigeon.  But  he  didn’t 
invent  it  for  himself.  In  nature  there  is  no 
divorce  among  pigeons.  But  man,  who  has 
introduced  many  complications  into  his  own 
life,  has  also  introduced  the  complication  of 
divorce  into  the  life  of  pigeons. 

Every  fancier,  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
progeny  of  a  pair  of  his  birds,  immediately 
proceeds  to  sepiarate  them  and  to  remarry 
them  to  other  spouses,  in  an  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  young.  Eugenics  is  given  the 
acid  test  among  pigeons.  Frequently  it 
fails,  but  more  often  it  succeeds. 

At  the  present  time  I  have  in  my  loft  a 
pair  of  fantails,  each  of  whom  was  recently 
divorced  from  another  mate.  A  loft  is  the 
fancier’s  term  for  the  place  where  he  keepis 
his  birds,  whether  it  be  an  actual  loft  or  a 
shed  on  the  rear  of  a  city  lot  or  a  room  in  his 


"snowflake”  is  a  very  ARISTOCRATIC 
FANTAIL  AND  A  HAPPILY  RE.MARRIED  DI¬ 
VORCEE— PROUDLY  OWNED  BY  MR.  HANSON. 


“AFRICAN  owls” — A  BREED  OF  PIGEONS  WHICH  SHOWS  WHAT  A  BREEDER  CAN  DO  TO  NATURE. 
THESE  BIRDS,  TO  BE  WORTHY  A  PLACE  IN  THE  SHOWROOM,  MUST  HAVE  VERY  SHORT 
BEAKS.  AS  A  RESULT,  THEY  ARE  NOT  ABLE  TO  FEED  THEIR  OWN  YOUNG. 


basement.  A  fantail  is  one  of  man’s  most 
wonderful  creations  in  pigeons,  a  bird  with  a 
small  body  and  with  a  huge  tail,  which  it 
keeps  si>read  like  a  fan  most  of  the  time, 
in  peacock  fashion. 

The  Dancing  Master,  who  is  the  husband 
in  my  pair  of  remarried  divorcees,  is  one  of 
the  finest  sj)ecimens  of  the  funtail  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Snowflake,  his  new  wife,  is  equally 
good.  Both  come  from  the  lofts  of  Major 
Frank  M.  Gilliert,  of  Merritt,  Florida,  who 
has  been  breeding  fantails,  in  one  color  only, 
for  more  than  a  half-century.  When  I  wrote 
him  that  I  wanted  some  of  his  birds,  he 
took  great  trouble  ^o  pick  out  such  as  he 
thought  would  produce  the  kind  of  young  I 
wanted  to  raise. 

Snowflake  and  her  then  husband  were  not 
“throwing”  right — that  is,  their  young  did 
not  satisfy  the  Major.  The  Dancing  Master 
and  his  then  wife  had  similarly  failed  to  live 
up  to  exjjectations.  The  Major  divorced 
both  couples,  took  the  Dancing  Master  from 
one  home  and  Snowflake  from  the  other, 
shipped  them  to  me,  and  told  me  to  marry 
them  when  I  received  them. 

Now  a  forced  marriage  between  pigeons 
is  not  wholly  unlike  many  marriages  among 
men.  The  principals  are  introduced  ami 
given  some  time  to  get  acquainted.  Then, 
if  they  do  not  quarrel  too  vigorously,  they 
are  sent  out  into  life  together.  Occasional¬ 
ly  one  bird  or  the  other  will  absolutely  re¬ 
fuse  to  mate  with  the  bird  selected  by  the 
manying  agent. 

When  I  received  Snowflake  and  the  Dan¬ 
cing  Master,  I  placed  them  in  adjoining 


cages.  It  happened  that  it  didn’t  take  the 
Dancing  Master  long  to  see  what  was  the 
j)roper  thing  to  do.  Within  a  few  hours 
he  Y/as  ardently  making  love  to  Snowflake. 
But  for  several  days  she  scorned  him.  As  I 
was  about  to  give  up  ho{>e,  I  caught  them 
stealing  a  kiss  through  the  wires  of  their 
cages.  When  I  burst  in  ujwn  them  they 
immediately  a]>i)cared  just  as  unconcerned 
as  any  young  couple  of  lovers  suddenly  in¬ 
truded  upon  in  their  love-making.  I  knew, 
however,  that  my  work  was  well  started 
toward  completion,  and  so  I  placed  them 
in  a  cage  together.  A  few  hours  later  I  put 
them  out  in  my  loft,  where  they  now  have 
young. 

In  divorcing  pigeons  and  in  remarrx'ing 
them  to  other  i>artners,  man  does  not  seem 
to  interfere  with  their  |KTmanent  happiness. 
When  the  new  unions  are  finally  formed, 
there  is  as  true  a  devotion  among  the  new 
pairs  as  there  had  been  among  the  old.  It  is 
the  nature  of  pigeons  to  be  in  love  and  to  l)e 
loyal.  Yet  there  doesn’t  seem  to  l)e  any  al>- 
solute  loss  of  memon,’  of  former  mates. 
When  divorces  have  been  accomplished,  it 
is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  bring  a  former 
husband  into  t(x)  close  a  pro.ximity  to  his 
successor;  for  in  such  cases  there  is  certain 
to  lx;  a  quarrel  lx;tween  the  two  males. 

Fantails.  like  all  other  varieties  of  show- 
pigeons,  are  the  result  of  the  cultivation  of 
“s|K)rts”  which  have  lH;en  “thrown”  at  some 
time  back  in  the  centuries  when  men  were 
developing  pigeon-ty|)es.  By  what  is  known 
as  “line-breeding,”  it  is  possible  for  a  fancier 
to  mate  birds  as  different  as  fantails  and 
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A  PAIR  OF  BIXF.  PYGMY  POUTERS,  OWNED  BY  THE  AUTHOR;  THE  MALE  BIRD  ON  THE  RIGHT. 
BY  “LINE-BREEDING,”  POUTERS  AND  FANTAILS  MAY  BE  MATED  AND 
PRODUCE  IN  A  FEW  YEARS  “PURE”  TYPES  OF  EACH. 


pouters,  and  yet  in  a  few  years  have  a  group  happen.  I  have  known  mated  pairs  of 
of  “pure”  fantails  and  a  group  of  “pure”  white  birds  to  “throw”  blacks  or  blues  or 
pouters.  By  the  same  process  colors  are  mixed  colors.  Also,  birds  allowed  to  mate 
solidified  in  birds.  ■  carelessly  have  produced  young  which  were 

Next  to  fantails,  my  favorite  birds  are  able  to  go  into  any  showroom  and  sweep 
parlor -tumblers.  They  are  the  acrobats  the  boards. 

among  pigeons.  They  are  small  birds,  with  The  most  interesting  experience  I  ever 
no  unusual  outstanding  feature  in  their  had  in  this  way  occurred  several  years  ago 
physical  make-up,  but  they  are  absolutely  when  a  boy  traded  me  some  squabs  for  a 
unable  to  fly.  They  are  distinguished  from  p>air  of  tumblers.  I  discovered  that  one  of 
all  other  varieties  by  an  ability  to  turn  a  the  squabs,  instead  of  being  four  weeks, 
backward  somersault  close  to  the  ground  was  eleven  years  old.  I  turned  him  loose  in 
at  the  command  of  the  owner,  or  in  fright,  a  loft  where  I  had  odd  birds.  There  he 
or  in  defense.  They  have  been  known  to  mated  up  with  a  crippled  hen.  I  watched 
the  civilized  world  since  before  1600.  One  this  pair  build  their  nest  with  the  full  inten- 
branch  of  the  family  turns  once  in  the  air,  tion  of  getting  the  squab  which  the  father’s 
another  twice,  and  a  third  will  roll  from  five  age  had  robb^  me  of. 
to  forty  feet  on  the  ground.  ‘  When  the  eggs  were  laid  they  were  so 

My  original  pair  of  parlor-tumblers  con-  large  that  I  noted  them  in  my  loft  register, 
sisted  of  a  yellow  cock  and  a  red  hen.  Their  When  the  young  came  they  were  tremen- 
first  pair  of  young  consisted  of  a  red  cock  dous.  That  pair  of  young  violated  every 
and  a  yellow  hen.  Desiring  lofts  of  both  known  rule  in  the  pigeon  world.  Instead  of 
reds  and  yellows,  in  the  second  season,  I  being  male  and  female,  as  is  customary  (for 
mated  the  young  red  cock  with  the  old  red  pigeons  lay  only  two  eggs  at  a  time,  and  there 
hen,  his  mother,  and  the  young  yellow  hen  is  generally  one  of  each  sex  in  the  pair), 
with  the  old  yellow  cock,  her  father.  The  both  were  males.  Instead  of  following  the 
third  season  I  repeated,  mating  the  best  cock  in  color  and  the  hen  in  Upe,  they  did 
young  red  cock  back  to  the  original  red  hen,  exactly  the  opposite.  And,  on  my  part, 
who  was  his  mother  and  who  was  also  his  instead  of  eating  them,  I  saved  them  for 
grandmother,  and  the  best  red  hen  to  the  the  showroom,  in  which  neither  was  ever 
red  cock,  who  was  her  brother  in  addition  to  beaten  except  by  the  other, 
being  her  father.  I  did  the  same  with  the  Now  all  these  varieties  of  pigeons  are 
yellows.  From  those  matings  I  obtained  a  descendants  of  the  original  ledge-roosting 
strain  of  red  and  a  strain  of  yellow  parlor-  rock-doves  of  Europe  and  .\sia.  If  allowed 
tumblers  which  are  improving  steadily  now.  to  breed  indiscriminately,  the  very  finest 
While  wonderful  results  are  accomplished  will  soon  revert  almost  to  the  original 
by  line-breeding,  “throw-backs”  frequently  tyiie. 
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To-day,  however,  just  as  there  are  black, 
white,  red,  brown  and  yellow  men,  there  are 
black,  white,  red,  brown,  and  yellow  pigeons. 
But  pigeons  have  a  little  the  advantage  of 
men  in  that  they  have  some  additional  col¬ 
ors,  such  as  blue  and  silver  and  dun  and 
mealy  and  strawberrv'^  and  checkers.  The 
wings  of  the  last-named  variety  resemble,  to 
some  extent,  a  checker-board. 

Pigeons,  like  human  beings  and  unlike 
many  other  animals,  have  no  breeding  “sea¬ 
son.”  They  found  their  families  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  and  in  a  state  of  nature 
their  manner  of  choosing  their  mates  does 
not  differ  much  from  man’s. 

There  is  nothing  so  similar  to  a  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  dance  or  frolic  as  the  assembling  of 
young  male  and  female  pigeons  who  have 
nev’er  been  mated  before.  The  hens  will  get 
into  one  group  and  the  cocks  into  another 
until  some  one  announces  “choose  your 
partners.”  .\nd  then,  when  the  choosing 
begins,  there  is  just  as  much  confusion, 
just  as  much  bumping,  just  as  much  tread¬ 
ing  upon  toes,  just  as  much  coquetry,  just  as 
much  imi)ortance  among  the  males,  as  there 
is  when  men  choose  their  partners  in  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  dances. 

Equal  interest  attaches  to  birds  just  as 
they  expect  their  first  eggs.  I  have  a  pair  of 
yellow  parlor-tumblers  who  remind  me  verj’ 
much  of  two  of  my  friends.  For  some  days 
it  was  apparent  to  me  that  these  birds  ex¬ 
pected  an  arrival  in  their  family.  They 
were  most  industrious  about  their  home. 
One  morning  it  became  clear  that  the  happy 
event  was  about  to  occur.  The  little  hus¬ 
band  rushed  about  the  loft,  in  and  out  of 
the  door,  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 
The  hen  sat  quietly  on  her  nest.  I  watched 
from  the  outside  for  some  time  and  finally, 
when  he  rushed  in  and  didn’t  a])|)ear  for 
several  minutes,  I  peeked  in.  She  was  tuck¬ 
ing  an  egg  under  her  breast,  and  he  was  sit¬ 
ting  there  beside  her  with  an  expression 
unsurpassable  for  tenderness. 

In  rearing  young,  as  in  sitting  on  eggs, 
pigeon-husbands  share  the  work  with  their 
wives.  The  wves  usually  are  on  the  nest 
from  about  four  in  the  afternoon  until 
around  nine  in  the  morning,  when  the  hu.s- 
bands  relieve  them  during  the  heat  of  the 
day. 

Pigeons  seldom  neglect  their  domestic  du¬ 
ties,  but  frequentlyjone  or  the  other  will  insist 
upon  assuming  all  of  the  burdens.  This  is 


true  with  The  King  and  Lydia,  another  pair 
of  my  fantails.  They  are  so  impressed  with 
the  imjjortance  of  their  new  state  that  when 
one  gets  on  the  nest  the  other  has  to  be 
fought  away.  They  frequently  end  in  an 
agreement  to  sit  together  on  the  nest.  How¬ 
ever,  one  or  the  other  of  them  always  does 
the  actual  covering  of  the  eggs,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  harm  coming  to  them. 

My  third  pair  of  fantails  are  such  ideal 
lovers  that  I  haven’t  yet  made  up  my  mind 
whether  they  will  prove  good  parents.  I 
call  them  Paul  and  Virginia.  He  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  bird,  a  little  too  large  for  the  show¬ 
room,  but  exceedingly  showy  in  the  loft. 
Virginia  is  a  dainty  little  thing.  From  a 
eugenic  iwint  of  view  they  are  the  best 
mated  pair  I  have;  for  the  defects  of  one  are 
balanced  by  the  good  qualities  of  the  other. 
They  were  so  busy  making  love,  however, 
that  they  failed  utterly  to  build  a  suitable 
nest  for  their  pair  of  eggs,  and  at  last  I  was 
forced  to  build  it  for  them,  after  they  had 
laid  their  eggs  actually  on  the  bare  floor  of 
their  nestlx>x. 

Ever}'  minute  of  the  day  Paul  is  either 
making  love  to  Virginia  or  feeding  her  some 
dainty,  or  else  he  is  reclining  in  the  sun  while 
she  lovingly  runs  her  beak  through  his 
feathers.  He  cares  for  nothing  in  the  world 
except  her  company,  and  she  is  wholly 
wrapped  up  in  him. 

This,  manifestly,  is  not  a  marriage  “to 
get  away  from  lM)arding  and  have  home¬ 
cooking.”  This  is  a  grande  passion. 

In  looking  over  the  institution  of  matri¬ 
mony  among  pigeons  and  in  comparing  it 
with  the  very  similar  arrangements  among 
men,  and  with  the  very  different  arrange¬ 
ments  among  certain  other  animals  (such 
as  dogs  or  horses),  it  is  im{M>ssible  to  avoid 
feeling  that  nature  itself  makes  the  original 
|>attem  in  such  matters  and  that  artificial 
conditions  merely  improve  that  pattern,  or 
disarrange  it,  in  details.  The  basic  design 
is  the  work  of  the  Creator  Himself,  and  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning  so  it  shall  be  in  the 
end. 

Pigeons  are  pigeony — that’s  all.  Without 
the  help  of  judges  and  i)olicemen  they  live, 
as  a  mass,  in  virtue.  W’ithout  the  help  of 
“large  cities”  and  “bright  lights,”  they  de¬ 
scend,  as  occasional  individuals,  into  vice. 
And,  without  the  help  of  the  |>oets,  Paul 
and  V’irginia  live  their  own  little  reckless 
|K)em. 
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WILSON 

The  Party  Man 


DENEATH  the  terrible  earnestness  of  this 
^  picture  there  is  a  terribly  earnest  fact. 
When  Wilson  was  running  for  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  he  eloquently  urged  all  hands 
to  refuse  to  vote  for  him  unless  they  were 
willing  to  make  him  something  more  than 
merely  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
And  what  was  that?  Why,  “Leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party.”  That’s  what  he  would 
consider  himself  elected  to,  if  elected.  And 
he  was,  and  did.  Make  no  mistake.  If 
Wilson  were  waked  up  out  of  a  sound  sleep 
by  a  cruel  psychologist  and  suddenly  asked 
“What  do  you  believe?”  he  wouldn’t  say 
“The  New  Freedom”  or  even  “Peace.” 


He  would  say  “Government  by  Party.’ 
He  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  party 
men  in  our  whole  histor>'.  Cleveland  broke 
with  his  party.  Wilson  could  have  done  so 
twenty  times.  But  he  didn’t — and  won’t. 
He  had  a  fine  chance  to  split  his  party  wide 
oi>en  on  the  Government  Ships  bill.  But 
he  took  a  licking  rather  than  do  it.  Lots  of 
men  who  don’t  like  Wilson  |M;rsonally  will 
vote  for  Wilson  the  Party  Man  in  the 
Democratic  Convention  of  iqi6.  In  fact, 
we  dare  to  venture  to  make  bold  to  calcu¬ 
late  that  Wilson  the  Party  Man  will  get 
just  about  forty  per  cent,  of  all  the  votes  in 
the  Convention. 
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WILSON 

The  Book  Man 


^^ILSON  the  Book  Man  is  no  theorist. 

™  In  his  midnight-oil  college  days  he 
reached  an  understanding  with  himself  to  be 
a  public  man.  The  public,  which  had  nothing 
to  do  w’ith  this  understanding,  was  destined 
remorselessly  to  become  a  party  to  it.  Im¬ 
mediately  thereafter  young  Mr.  Wilson,  as 
a  scholar,  proceeded  to  avoid  every  line  of 
study  leading  anywhere  except  to  the  White 
House.  Let  Taft  study  what  Sir  Edward 
Coke  in  the  days  of  King  James  in  Merrie 
England  would  have  understood  by  the 
words  “Restraint  of  Trade.”  .^nd  let 
Roosevelt  study  jaguars.  As  for  Wilson 
the  Book  Man,  he  studied  practical  politics. 
“Histor>'  of  the  .American  People”  —  “Con¬ 
gressional  Government”  —  “The  State”  — 
he  has  never  written  a  lx)ok  on  anything 


else.  And  out  of  it  all  he  got  his  great 
maxim  which  last  year  he  confided  to 
Congress:  “Legislation  is  a  business  not  of 
origination  but  of  interpretation.”  That’s 
practical.  Let  Suffrage  cool  its  French 
heels  in  the  anteroom!  Wilson  doesn’t 
embrace  an  idea  when  it’s  born.  He  waits 
till  it  reaches  its  majority.  And  that’s  why 
just  about  ever\’thing  he  has  advocated  in 
W’ashington  (except  Government  Ships) 
has  had  a  majority  that  has  been  jwsitively 
uninteresting.  Going  right  nine  times  out 
of  ten  doesn’t  hurt  anybody  as  a  presi¬ 
dential  candidate.  Sailing  out  once  more 
into  the  unknown,  we  predict  that  Wilson 
the  Book  Man  will  have  at  least  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  votes  in  the  next  Democratic 
Convention. 
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WILSON 

The  Business  Man 


A  LAS  for  this  Wilson!  And  yet  he  de- 
served  a  better  fate.  A  lot  of  Eastern 
big-wig  business  men  with  nothing  much  but 
the  wig  above  their  collar-buttons  are  going 
around  saying  that  Wilson  has  “disturbed” 
business.  How?  Income  Tax?  Every 
modern  countiy,  almost,  that’s  civilized, 
has  taxes  like  that.  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission?  The  National  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  took  a  referendum  on  that.  It 
showed  that  the  business  Inxlies  of  the 
United  States  were  crushingly  in  favor  of  a 
commission.  Clayton  Bill?  Ten  times  as 
many  business  men  wrote  to  Washington  in 
favor  of  it  as  against  it.  Federal  Reserve 
Board?  Not  one  bankers’  organization  in 
the  United  States  is  asking  to  have  it  re¬ 
pealed — or  thinking  of  asking.  .\nd  all  this 


legislation  had  numerous  Republican  votes. 
Fact  is — now  hold  your  breaths,  all  you 
radicals! — Wilson  has  been  much  more  con¬ 
siderate  of  business  sentiment  than  Taft. 
Wilson’s  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
actually  sluggish  and  feeble  in  its  prose¬ 
cutions  of  “trusts.”  That  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  as  you  look  at  it.  But  it  has  been 
in  harmony  with  the  business  sentiment 
of  the  times.  Yet  Wilson  the  Business 
Man  is  unjwpular  with  business.  Irony! 
Why?  Hard  Times!  Hard  Times  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Japan  and  in  Para¬ 
guay  and  elsewhere.  Can’t  punish  Wilson 
and  Wilson’s  tariff  in  Paraguay.  Natural 
quer>’:  “Why  not  punish  ’em  in  the  United 
States?”  We  predict  no  votes  for  Wilson  the 
Business  Man  in  the  Convention  of  1916. 
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WILSON 


There’s  something  wrong  about  that.  And 
Wilson  admits  it  when  he  calls  for  a  trained 
citizenry.  But  he  only  calls.  He  doesn’t 
act.  He  doesn’t  really  do  it — or  try  to  do 
it.  If  a  war  should  be  forced  on  us  in  our 
present  unprepared  state  by  any  foreign 
power,  this  Wilson  might  be  torn  to  shreds 
by  a  disillusioned  and  enraged  public. 
Oth«Tvise  he  will  continue  to  be  iwpular. 
Very.  In  the  absence  of  war,  we  give 
Wilson  the  Peace  Man  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  votes  in  the  final  count  in  the  next 
Democratic  Convention. 

Wilson  the  Party  Man . 4°  % 

Wilson  the  Book  Man . 30  % 

Wilson  the  Business  Man . 00  % 

Wilson  the  Peace  Man . 30  % 


A  INT  he  beautiful?  Yet,  frankly,  we  like 
him  least  of  all  the  Four  Wilsons  who 
will  run  in  1916.  Of  course  he’s  sincere.  All 
four  Wilsons  are  sincere,  and  doing  their 
best  for  these  United  States.  But  there’s 
something  not  quite  ground-rock  sensible 
in  this  Wilson.  For  instance,  he  told  Con¬ 
gress  last  year  that  we  must  not  depend 
on  a  large  professional  army — right! — but 
must  build  up  a  “citizenry  trained  and 
accustomed  to  arms” — right  again!  The 
true  big  democratic  American  doctrine! 
But  six  months  have  passed.  Where  is  that 
trained  citizenry?  Not  one  step  has  been 
taken  toward  it.  Not  one!  Yet  W’ilson 
doesn’t  hesitate  to  coerce  Mexico.  He 
makes  the  Mexicans  open  the  port  of 
Progreso  against  their  will  to  American  trade 
in  sisal  for  American  binder-twine.  We 
coerce  Mexico  and  yet  we  aren’t  strong 
enough,  if  the  test  came,  to  assert  our  just 
rights  against  any  power  our  own  size. 


Total  for  the  composite  Wilson,  100  % 
Which  the  same  he  will  get  if  he  wants 
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AUTHOR  or  “THB  HOUSE  OF  A  THOUSAND  WELCOMES, ’*  ETC. 
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ADDY,  yc  made  it  all  right  with 
him — didn’t  ye  not?” 

That  was  Denny  Nolan’s  oft- 
repeated  quer\’,  addressed  with 
an  air  of  secrecy  to  his  father,  Patrick  Jo¬ 
seph,  the  first  few  days  after  the  family  had 
moved  over  from  Manrole  Street  to  the 
basement  underneath  that  little  synagogue, 
Anshei  Smargon,  on  Allen  Street. 

Unless,  indeed,  his  daddy  had  made  it  all 
right,  the  way  Denny  understood  it,  it  was 
impossible  to  explain  the  conduct  of  that 
big,  fat,  red-whiskered  Barney  Schmalz,  the 
wholesale  herring  merchant,  who  seemed  to 
be  everybody  about  that  little  synagogue, 
where  Denny’s  daddy  was  now  the  reigning 
janitor. 

Why,  that  was  the  very  man  to  whom 
Patrick  Joseph  had  so  vehemently  repudi¬ 
ated  the  bare  suggestion  of  his  being  a 
Jew,  and  declared  rather  that  he  was  a 
good  Irish  Catholic  and  bore  a  good  old 
Irish  name;  and  now,  instead  of  running 
from  him,  as  fast  as  ever  his  cork  leg  could 
carry  him,  Denny’s  daddy  only  hastened 
the  other  way,  and  every  muscle  in  his  face 
grinned  a  true  Irish  welcome,  each  time  Mr. 
Schmalz  chance<l  to  show  up  about  the 
premises.  And  Mr.  Schmalz  chanced  to  do 
that  very  often,  for  he  was  president,  and 
the  littler  the  synagogue  the  bigger  the 
president — the  more  and  the  oftener  he 
makes  himself  seen,  and  heard,  and  felt. 

It  looked  as  if  that  little  synagogue  was 
being  run  conjointly  by  Patrick  Joseph  and 
Barney  Schmalz.  They  were  the  men;  they 
two  discussed  all  kinds  of  preparations  for 
the  oncoming  high  Holy  Days;  only  Denny 
could  not  well  tell  which  was  the  real  boss. 
Still,  even  allowing  supremacy  to  the  other, 
Patrick  Joseph  could  never,  never  hav’e 
been  where  he  was  unless  he  had  made  it 


all  right  and  become  a  Sheenie  hisself. 
Denny  was  sure  of  that.  Only  he  wanted 
to  make  it  double  sure,  and  that  was  why 
he  kept  on  asking. 

And  invariably  his  daddy  answered :  “ Av 
coorse,  sonny,  I  made  it  all  right  with  him. 
There  never  was  nobody  more  all  righter 
with  any  boss.  Lord  bless  the  man.” 

And  Patrick  Joseph  meant  it  wdth  his 
whole  heart.  For  many  a  hungry  month 
he  had  been  hobbling  around  on  his  cork 
leg,  without  anybody  to  look  at  him,  till  he 
strayed  the  way  of  the  warm-hearted  Bar¬ 
ney  Schmalz,  who  made  him  tell  his  story, 
and  gave  him  this  start  as  janitor,  with  free 
quarters  and  free  light,  and  five  dollars  a 
month.  And  that  is  saying  nothing  of  per¬ 
sonal  gifts  by  the  way,  which  a  man  of  truly 
generous  impulses  scorns  to  have  recorded. 

Denny  heaved  a  great  sigh.  At  last,  at 
last,  he  had  succeeded  in  hammering  some 
sense  into  his  daddy’s  head.  At  last  he  had 
made  a"' Sheenie  and  a  man  of  him.  Now 
the  family  should  have  their  fill  of  all  things, 
same  as  the  others.  It  only  remained  for 
Denny  to  watch  over  his  daddy  and  see 
him  grow  in  favor. 

The  morning  of  Rosh  Hashonah,  when 
all  the  Sheenies  was  coming  in  to  the 
Sheenigo,  Denny’s  heart  swelled  out  with 
pride  at  sight  of  his  father,  in  his  gray 
uniform  and  gold-laced  cap,  assisting  at  the 
entrance  in  taking  the  tickets  from  non¬ 
members,  and  turning  away  all  such  as 
had  not  any  tickets.  That  was  more  than 
Denny’s  wildest  dream  could  have  run  to. 
It  was  splendor  and  pow’er  and  glor\'.  And 
the  credit  was  ail  Denny’s — a-a-all  his. 

Later  in  the  forenoon  his  little  sister  Min¬ 
nie  made  a  most  pleasing  discovery  for 
Denny.  During  her  time  in  the  Hebrew 
Kindergarten  on  Montgomery  Street — and 
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for  that,  too,  don’t  you  forget,  thanks  to 
Denny  hisself,  and  no  other — Minnie  had 
learned  not  only  to  sing  the  Hatikvah,  but 
also  to  tell  at  sight  anywhere  an  Aleph — 
the  first  letter  in  the  Hebrew  Aleph-Beth. 
And  now  Minnie  found  an  Aleph  in  the  gold 
letterings  on  her  father’s  cap — one — two — 
three — three  whole  Aleph’s  Minnie  pointed 
out  with  great  glee.  There  was  one  Aleph 
in  “Anshei,”  and  there  were  two  whole 
Aleph’s  in  “Smargon.”  Yes;  there  was  no 
manner  of  mistake  about  that.  The  only 
thing  that  remains  for  us  to  find  out  yet  is 
whose  was  the  greater — Minnie’s  pride  in 
her  two-year-old  self  or  Denny’s  in  his 
daddy. 

Denny  now  thirsted  for  an  opportunity 
to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  his 
daddy.  And  soon  enough  that  came,  too. 

The  steps  of  the  little  synagogue  were 
swarming  with  small  boys,  chasing  one  an¬ 
other  in  and  out  of  that  place  of  worship, 
with  all  the  shrill  noise  that  Ghetto  young¬ 
sters  know  best  how  to  make.  The  wor¬ 
shipers  had  enough  to  contend  with  be¬ 
sides,  when  Second  Avenue  trains  came 
lumbering  past,  so  close  by  that  the  women 
in  the  gallery  could  almost  shake  hands 
with  the  passengers;  and  so  there  were  mo¬ 
ments  when  the  congregation  could  not 
properly  enjoy  their  Chazan  with  his  seven 
singers.  It  was  part  of  Patrick  Joseph’s 
duty  to  keep  these  youngsters  in  check,  and 
he  had  been  provided  for  that  purpose  with 
a  short  whip. 

The  curtailment  was  illogical.  A  man 
with  only  one  sound  leg  to  help  him  about 
needed  a  whip  at  least  twice  as  long.  Patrick 
Joseph  was  at  a  double  disadvantage,  with 
his  cork  leg  and  his  short  whip,  and  the 
boys  only  found  in  him  a  fresh  source  of 
entertainment,  teasing  him  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  hobble  after  them. 

Denny  stood  registering  to  himself  all 
kinds  of  vows  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  do 
to  those  boys  when  he  was  growed  up,  leav¬ 
ing  it  wholly  out  of  his  reckoning  that  they 
too  were  to  do  their  share  of  growing  in  the 
meantime.  Anyhow,  he  could  do  no  better 
for  the  present,  for  they  were  too  many  for 
him,  and  some  of  them  much  bigger  than 
himself.  Glup,  the  lame  and  bald  cat,  that 
followed  Denny  and  Minnie  about  like  a 
dog,  was  by  Denny’s  side;  and  Glup  like¬ 
wise  could  do  nothing;  for  after  all  she  was 
only  a  cat,  and  no  good  for  being  set  at 
anybody. 


Presently  Denny  observed  a  group  of  tit¬ 
tering  boys  close  behind  his  father;  a  hand 
here  and  there  stealthily  moving;  all  eyes 
fixed  in  attention.  In  a  moment  all  became 
plain  to  Denny.  They  were  sticking  pins 
into  his  father’s  cork  leg,  trying  to  find  out 
how  high  they  could  go.  That  was  too 
much  for  Denny.  He  sprang  in  among 
them,  bringing  down  with  a  heavy  slap  the 
hand  that  was  essaying  a  fresh  move  with 
a  pin. 

“Let  me  daddy  alone!”  he  cried.  “This 
is  me  daddy!” 

It  would  be  little  to  tell  that  the  boys 
immediately  withdrew  to  a  respectful  dis¬ 
tance,  since  Denny’s  action  was  at  the 
same  time  the  signal  for  Patrick  Joseph 
himself  to  turn  round.  But  it  was  an  epoch¬ 
al  incident,  all  the  same.  It  was  with  dif¬ 
ferent  looks  Denny  was  now  regarded.  In 
fact,  he  had  not  been  getting  any  looks  at 
all  up  to  that.  He  had  been  an  isolated 
little  figure,  standing  all  alone  with  Glup, 
unnoticed  by  anybody.  Now  he  had  all 
eyes  steadied  on  him;  and  the  boys,  hitherto 
all  strangers,  soon  made  friends  with  him. 
He  was  worth  courting,  as  a  person  of  out¬ 
standing  importance.  And  Glup,  too,  came 
in  for  her  share  of  kindly  attention,  on  the 
principle  of  love  me,  love  my  cat. 

Inside  the  synagogue  they  had  just  con¬ 
cluded  reciting  the  day’s  portion  of  the 
Law,  in  those  soul-wrenching  intonations 
poculiar  to  Rosh  Hashonah.  The  Scrolls 
with  their  heavy  silver  ornamentations 
were  proudly  and  tenderly  carried  back  to 
the  ark,  accompanied  by  pious  kisses  from 
all  on  the  way;  and  those  that  could  not 
reach  them  with  their  lipjs  struggled  to  touch 
them  with  the  tip  of  a  finger  or  a  comer  of 
the  praying-scarf,  contenting  themselves 
afterward  with  kissing  this  instead. 

Presently  there  was  a  lull,  and  veiy  om¬ 
inous  one  felt  it.  The  great  moment  was 
now  at  hand.  The  event  of  the  day,  the 
sounding  of  the  ram’s  horn—  the  blowing  of 
the  Shop)har — was  now  to  take  place.  Fa¬ 
thers  hastened  out  to  bring  in  their  young 
ones  from  the  steps  and  take  them  under 
their  very  wing,  underneath  the  praying 
scarf.  The  rest  of  the  boys,  who  had  no 
fathers  worth  minding,  or  none  at  all,  also 
followed  in,  gathering  into  a  cluster  by 
themselves  near  the  door.  They  brought 
Denny  in  with  them.  Glup  came  limping 
behind,  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  Patrick 
Joseph  would  not  be  too  severe  on  her. 
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and  he  let  her  pass  in  without  a  ticket. 

The  Shamas  on  the  raised  platform  in 
the  center  of  the  synagogue  gave  a  great 
bang  with  the  flat  of  his  hand  on  the  desk 
uiion  which  a  while  ago  the  Scrolls  had  been 
spread  for  reading.  A  man  leaning  with 
l)oth  elbows  on  the  desk,  the  praying-scarf 
drawn  deep  over  his  head  and  face,  sang 
out  in  a  tremulous,  hollow  voice  “Z,a-a-am 
natzeiach!"  The  entire  congregation  at  once 
joined,  most  of  them  with  all  the  strength 
of  their  lungs,  their  figures  rocking  and 
swaying,  to  and  fro,  and  from  side  to  side: 

All  ye  peoples,  clap  your  hands;  Shout 
unto  God  with  a  voice  of  triumph.  For 
the  Lord  on  High  is  terrible.  He  is  a  great 
King  over  all  the  earth. 

Then  the  man  that  had  been  leaning  over 
the  desk  raised  himself  erect,  throwing  back 
his  Tabs  a  little,  and  showing  the  long 


white  robe  underneath,  and  the  white  skull¬ 
cap  on  his  head.  In  tones  of  exceeding  fer¬ 
vor  he  pronounced  the  blessing  over  what 
he  was  about  to  do,  the  congregation  re¬ 
sponding  with  an  Amen  of  passionate  de¬ 
voutness.  Then  the  man  took  from  the 
bosom  of  his  white  robe  the  flattened  and 
polished  ram’s  horn  and  placed  it  in  posi¬ 
tion,  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  his  mouth, 
the  tip  of  his  tongue  inside  the  sacred  in¬ 
strument,  his  left  hand  pressing  back  his 
lips.  A  man  beside  him  called  out  in  long- 
drawn  voice  “Tekia-a-ah!"  The  man  with 
the  Shophar  started — he  did,  but — but  it 
would  not  go. 

Not  a  sound,  not  a  stir.  He  blew  and  he 
blew,  with  all  his  strength;  he  wriggled  and 
squirmed  in  his  desperate  efforts  to  get  the 
Tekiah  out  of  the  Shophar;  his  face  was 
red,  and  perspiration — terrible  beads  of  per¬ 
spiration — stood  out  on  his  forehead  and 
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rolled  down  his  puffed,  flaming  cheeks.  He 
changed  the  Shophar  to  the  other  corner  of 
his  mouth.  Some  odd  sounds  were  forced 
out;  they  were  rasping  and  jerky,  so  unlike 
the  voice  of  the  Shophar;  and  there  was  not 
the  fragment  of  a  Tekiah  in  them  all. 

A  paralyzing  awe  fell  upon  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  And  no  wonder.  It  was  Satan  Meka- 
treg,  the  Merciful  preserve  us.  It  was  that 
unsp>eakable  one,  that  lay  in  wait  for  the 
slightest  pretext  to  squeeze  himself  into  the 
Shophar,  so  as  to  keep  the  sounds  away 
from  heaven.  It  might  be  a  flaw  in  the 
service;  it  might  be  the  general  sinfulness 
of  the  members  of  the  congregation;  or 
some  unworthiness  in  the  performer — the 
result  was  the  same:  Satan  got  into  the 
Shophar  and  smothered  it  up. 

At  last — at  last.  The  Shophar-man’s 
desp>erate  wrangle  with  Satan  was  at  an 
end.  The  good  man  had  triumphed.  After 
changing  the  position  of  the  Shophar  many 
times  over  again,  from  one  corner  of  the 
mouth  to  the  other,  till  his  lips  stiffened 
and  ached,  and  his  wind  came  at  a  much 
reduced  impetus,  the  Tekiah  flowed  freely 
from  the  Shophar,  clear  and  silverj’,  with  a 
shrill  flnale: 

“Too-oo-oo-m/.'” 

A  great  sigh  of  relief  came  up  from  the 
congregation. 

The  man  beside  the  Shophar-man  called 
out:  ^'Shebari-i-ini!" 

And  the  Shophar  promptly  answered: 
“Too-Mi,  too-M/,  too-M/,  ioo-ut!" 

^^Terua-a-ahl" 

“Tut-t  ut-tut-t  ut-t  ut-t  ut !’  ’ 

^^Tekia-a-ahr 

“Too-oo-oo-oo-«i/” 

Three  times  over  and  again  the  man  be¬ 
side  the  p>erformer  repeated  his  calls  for  all 
these  blasts;  and  the  Shophar  duly  respond¬ 
ed  without  any  further  break,  without  the 
least  hitch.  Then  the  congregation  lifted 
their  voices,  the  women  in  the  gallery  join¬ 
ing  in  a-screaming,  for  that  was  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  beg,  beg  hard,  for  a  good  year,  for 
plenty  and  plenty  and  plenty: 

And  thus  may  it  be  thy  gracious  will, 
O  Jehovah,  our  God,  G<^  of  our  fathers, 
that  the  angels  born  of  the  Tekiahs,  and 
of  the  Shebarims,  and  of  the  Teruahs, 
ascend  before  thy  throne  of  glory  and 
mediate  for  our  good  .  .  . 

Again  the  Shophar  was  called  upon  for  a 
treble  series  of  blasts,  some  slight  change  in 


the  order  of  succession.  And  again  it  was 
followed  up  with  more  prayers  from  the 
congregation.  And  yet  once  again  the 
Shophar  sounded,  with  still  a  fresh  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  sequence  of  the  blasts,  winding 
them  all  up  with  a  Tekiah  Gedolah,  in 
which  the  two  notes  composing  the  Tekiah 
were  of  almost  equal  length. 

Denny  drank  it  all  in,  wide-mouthed,  and 
he  was  going  to  remember  it  well,  for  alius. 
He  was  going  to  have  all  those  notes  over 
and  again  for  himself  by  and  by  on  his 
Fourth-of-July  horn,  and  he  would  make 
Minnie  sing  out  for  him  Tekia-ah — Shebari- 
im — Terua-ah. 

Only  one  thing  worried  Denny,  He 
could  not  decide  about  the  man’s  frantic 
struggles  with  the  instrument  at  the  out¬ 
set.  Innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  the  wily 
tricks  of  Satan  Mekatreg,  Denny  had  no 
warrant  to  a.ssume  otherwise  than  that  the 
man’s  squirming  and  writhing  and  puffing, 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  program.  Still, 
the  looks  of  anxiety,  amounting  in  many 
cases  to  anguish,  on  the  part  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  pointed  clearly  to  something  being 
amiss.  Denny  wanted  to  know;  and  he  had 
to  know  it,  if  he  was  to  do  the  thing  right 
on  his  horn. 

But  catch  Denny  giving  himself  away 
asking  questions.  He  wasn’t  no  fool,  that’s 
what  Denny  didn’t  was,  to  let  on  that  he 
didn’t  know  what  any  Sheenie  should  know, 
and  so  endanger  his  daddy’s  position  and 
the  living  of  the  family.  So,  then,  Denny 
just  looked  as  if  he  had  been  used  to  all 
thim  things  these  years  and  years. 

All  had  relaxed  now,  both  inside  and  out. 
Denny  was  back  with  the  boys  on  the  steps; 
and  the  invocations  of  the  worshipers  with¬ 
in,  though  still  accompanied  with  the  rock¬ 
ing  and  swaying  of  the  body,  had  less  of 
the  true  Rosh  Hashonah  ardor  in  them. 
The  birchbark  snuff-boxes  were  freely  going 
the  rounds,  and  here  and  there  conversa¬ 
tions  were  kept  up,  and  not  all  the  time  in 
undertones.  But  presently  a  fresh  stir  was 
in  the  air. 

The  sacred  ark  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
Scrolls  were  exposed.  Every’body  hastened 
to  stand  up.  Fathers  again  ran  to  the  door 
for  their  youngsters.  The  rest  of  the  boys, 
with  Denny  in  their  midst,  followed  in,  as 
before. 

Praying-scarfs  were  drawn  deep  over  head 
and  shoulders;  figures  doubled  up  and  took 
a  wider  sweep  in  rocking  and  swaying; 
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voices  were  lifted  to  their  highest  pitch;  and 
tears  flowed  down  venerable  beards: 

And  we  will  solemnize  the  mighty  Sanc¬ 
tity  of  this  day;  for  it  is  a  day  of  awe  and 
of  terror.  It  is  on  this  day  thy  dominion 
is  exalted,  and  thy  throne  established  in 
mercy;  and  thereon  thou  sittest  in  truth. 
Verily  art  thou  Judge  and  Arbiter,  and 
thou  art  He  that  knoweth  and  is  witness; 
that  writeth  and  sealeth;  that  recordeth 
and  counteth.  Thou  rememberest  the 
forgotten.  And  thou  unfoldest  the  book 
of  records,  and  of  themselves  they  are 
read,  with  the  sesd  of  every  man's  hand 
set  thereunto. 

There  was  more  to  follow,  words  much 
more  telling,  much  more  moving;  but  that 
was  the  time  for  the  Chazan  with  his  seven 
singers  to  begin.  It  was  his  turn  and  his 
opportunity — his  great,  great  opportunity, 
to  show  the  congregation  what  he  could  do; 
to  give  them  their  money’s  worth;  and  let 
them  think  twice  when  it  came  to  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  a  fresh  contract  with  a  Chazan  next 
year. 

And  then,  when  the  Chazan  had  done, 
and  while  he  was  wiping  the  perspiration  off 
his  face  with  a  large  red  cotton  handker¬ 
chief,  the  congregation  began  anew: 

On  Rosh  Hashonah  it  is  inscribed,  and 
on  Yom  Kippur  it  is  sealed,  how  many 
shall  pass  away  and  how  many  shall  be 
born;  who  shall  live  and  who  shall  die; 
who  at  the  end  of  his  full  measure,  and 
who  before  it;  who  by  fire  and  who  by 
water;  who  by  sword  and  who  by  wild 
beasts;  who  by  hunger  and  who  by 
thirst;  who  by  storm  and  who  by  plague; 
who  by  strangling  and  who  by  stoning; 
who  shall  have  rest  and  who  shall  go 
wandering;  who  shall  be  tranquil  and 
who  shall  be  harassed;  who  shall  be  in 
comfort  and  who  shall  suffer  privation; 
who  shall  be  impoverished  and  who 
shall  be  enriched;  who  shall  be  laid  low 
and  who  shall  be  upraised. 

To  one  old  man  near  the  door  that  cluster 
of  boys  gaping  round,  without  joining  the 
congregation,  formed  an  eyesore.  It  was  a 
shame  and  a  pity  that  there  should  be  no¬ 
body  to  look  after  them  at  such  a  moment. 
He  hastened  toward  them  with  an  open 
Machsor  and,  with  finger  pointing  to  the 
passage  in  progress,  he  pressed  the  volume 
into  the  hands  of  Denny  and  the  boy  next 
to  him. 

“Ye  Shkotzim!’’  the  old  man  cried.  “For 
what  you  stand  here  as  if  you  it  wasn’t 


meant!  Don’t  you  want  at  all  to  grow  up 
Yidden!  Say,  say — be  saying,  yungatzes, 
be  saying!’’ 

The  other  boy  took  his  side  of  the  Mach¬ 
sor  mechanically,  grinning,  as  he  did  so,  in 
the  old  man’s  face.  Denny  was  all  atten¬ 
tion,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  page. 

“You  ain’t  none  of  us!  You  can’t  read 
that!”  several  of  the  boys  together  re¬ 
marked  in  astonishment  to  Denny. 

“Who  toul’  yez  that!”  Denny  returned  in 
stiff  challenge,  just  as  he  might  have  done 
upon  hearing  it  remarked  that  he  wasn’t  no 
boy  but  a  little  girl. 

And  quite  indignant  Denny  was  about  it, 
too.  After  Barney  Schmalz  an’  all  thim 
other  big  Sheeniemen  had  accepted  the  fam¬ 
ily  as  good,  sound  Sheenies,  Denny  wasn’t 
going  to  be  questioned  by  these  boys. 

And  the  boys  looked  much  puzzled. 
They  could  not  make  it  out.  There  never 
was  a  sv'nagogue  janitor  a  Yid;  he  could  not 
be  used  for  lighting  and  putting  out  the  gas 
on  Sabbaths  and  high  Holy  Days,  even  if 
he  was  lax  enough  in  himself  to  offer  to  do 
so.  But  the  way  Denny  had  answered  them, 
and  the  manner  of  his  entire  bearing,  more 
than  half  convinced  the  boys  that  there  was 
a  difference  in  the  present  case. 

Denny  felt  himself  gaining,  and  out  of 
sheer  self-sufficiency  he  presently  observ'ed: 
“Mebbe  yez  think  me  sister  Minnie  can’t 
sing  the  Hatikvah!  An’  she  only  two  years 
ould.  .\n’  mebbe  ye’d  think,  too,  she  can’t 
tell  a  Aleph  for  yez  anywhere  ye  likes! 
Mebbe  she  couldn’t  tell  the  three  Alephs  in 
me  daddy’s  cap  neither!  If  that’s  what  yez 
think  now.  I’ll  let  yez  see,  mebbe.” 

“Who  teached  her  the  Hatikvah?” 

“She  was  teached  all  right,  ye  bet.  She 
learned  it  in  the  Gan  Yelodim  in  Montgom¬ 
ery  Street.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  convincing.  The 
Gan  Yelodim  was  for  Yiddish  little  children 
of  Yiddish  mothers  who  had  to  go  out  for 
their  day’s  work.  And  if  it  was  there  his 
little  sister  was  kept,  then  Denny  was  ail 
right;  and  for  once  at  least  there  was  a  syna¬ 
gogue  janitor  of  true  Yiddish  blood. 

“I’ll  make  her  sing  it  for  yez  down¬ 
stairs,”  Denny  now  offered. 

Minnie  was  home  that  day.  There  was 
no  Gan  Yelodim,  for  the  fundamental  rea¬ 
son  that  mothers  did  not  go  out  to  work  on 
such  a  mighty  day,  .'Xnd  also  for  the  rea.son, 
quite  as  solid,  that  the  place  in  Montgom- 
er>'  Street  was  needed  that  day  for  other 
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purposes.  A  goodly  congregation  had  fore¬ 
gathered  there  for  services. 

The  boys  readily  trooped  down  to  the 
basement  after  Denny.  Minnie  was  placed 
on  the  table  and,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  curious,  eager  faces,  she  sang  the  Ha- 
tikvah  in  her  thin,  metallic  voice,  keeping 
time  with  both  her  little  hands: 

Od  lo  abdah  Tikvathenu, 
Ha-hatikvab  Hanoshanah, 

Ta  la  la  la  .  .  . 

In  the  end  Patrick  Joseph  had  to  come 
down  with  his  short  whip  to  warn  the 
youngsters,  who,  carried  away  by  Minnie’s 
leadership,  had  all  joined  in  chorus  at  the 
top  of  their  lungs. 

“Now,”  Denny  called  to  the  boys,  “shut 
Minnie’s  eyes  for  a  while,  an’  then  mebbe 
ye’ll  see  somethin’.” 

He  was  to  draw  an  Aleph  somewhere 
about  the  house  and  then  bid  Minnie  find 
it.  One  of  the  boys  promptly  laid  his  hand 
across  Minnie’s  eyes  as  ^e  still  stood  on 
the  table,  and  Denny  fished  up  a  piece  of 
chalk  from  the  dept^  of  his  pocket.  But 
before  his  hand  could  reach  the  black  stove¬ 
pipe,  where  the  Aleph  was  to  be  planted, 
one  or  two  voices  called  out  in  tones  of 
trepidation: 

“Oh,  um  Yontef!  um  Yontef!  You 
dessn’t  carry  chalk  with  you  um  Rosh 
Hashonah!  Don’t  you  know  you  dessn’t 
write!” 

“Oh,  I  forgets,”  Denny  stammered,  his  face 
reddening.  The  piece  of  chalk  fell  to  the  floor. 

Still  there  was  more  than  one  hand  quick¬ 
ly  reaching  down  for  the  piece  of  chalk. 
There  were  still  some  boys  that  dessed  do 
what  Denny  dessn’t,  and  in  a  moment  the 
black  stove-pip>c  was  decorated  with  a  large 
white  Aleph. 

Minnie’s  eyes  were  freed,  and  she  was 
asked  to  find  something  somewhere  that 
had  not  been  there  before. 

Every  eye  followed  Minnie’s  up  and  down 
the  place,  when  presently  a  boy  called  out, 
touching  Denny  on  the  shoulder  and  then 
{Minting  a  finger  to  a  life-size  {Mrtrait  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  large  bed: 

“Say,  yer  gran’da  ain’t  got  no  hat  on!” 

All  eyes  immediately  settled  u{X)n  that 
picture.  It  was  a  most  unusual  sp>ectacle. 
One  had  as  soon  imagine  a  house  without  a 
roof,  or  a  finger  without  a  nail,  or  the  chin 
of  a  Yiddish  doctor  or  dentist  without  its 
goatee,  as  to  imagine  a  grandfather  without 


a  hat  or  skull-cap.  There  was  not  a  Yid¬ 
dish  home  without  its  life-size  likenesses  of 
the  unmediate  progenitors  of  the  family; 
and  nobody  never  seen  no  Seide  mitdout 
something  on  his  head. 

“That  ain’t  no  gran’da,”  Denny  answered 
squarely.  “That’s  St.  Joseph.” 

“Who’s  St.  Joseph?” 

“St.  Joseph,  don’t  yez  know?  St.  Joseph 
— he — he — St.  Joseph - ” 

“An  Aleph,  an  .\leph!  —  Naleph  —  Na- 
leph!”  Minnie’s  voice  suddenly  broke  in. 
She  had  been  continuing  her  search  imdis- 
turbed,  and  she  was  in  a  fit  of  delight  now 
at  having  discovered  the  Naleph. 

But  few  heeded  Minnie.'  Even  while  she 
was  crowing  over  her  find,  t)enny  was  asked 
anew,  fingers  pwinting  to  the  ne.xt  picture 
over  the  bed:  “.\n’  who  is  that?” 

“That’s  the  Blessed  Virgin,  sure.” 

“Who’s  the  Blessed  Virgin?” 

“The  Blessed  Virgin — don’t  yez  know? — 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Mother  o’  God.” 

The  boys  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in 
dumb  mystification,  and  from  the  picture 
to  Denny;  and  then  they  said  in  one  voice: 
“There  ain’t  no  such  nobody.” 

Denny  did  not  know  what  to  say  next. 
And  p>erhaps  he  did  not  need  to  say  any 
more.  All  he  could  gather  from  the  s{)eech 
and  bearing  of  the  boys  was  that  Sheenies 
didn’t  have  no  Mother  b’  God  an’  knowed 
nothin’  of  St.  Joseph.  That  was  just  it. 
None  of  the  boys  seemed  overwhelmed. 
They  just  looked  puzzled.  On  the  face  of 
them,  as  it  happened,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  pictures  in  the  nature  of  a  shock;  and 
the  idea  conveyed  by  them,  as  interpreted 
by  Denny,  was  an  undefined  quantity.  It 
was  something  outside  and  against  the  boys’ 
preconceptions;  that  was  all;  and  pitshers 
is  pitshers  and  nothin’  no  more. 

But  suddenly  several  voices  exclaimed  to¬ 
gether:  “A  Tselem!  A  Tselem!  A  real 
Tselem — tpuir 

It  was  a  thunderclap  to  Denny.  This 
time  it  looked  he  was  ketched  good  an’ 
prop)er.  Denny  knew  it  but  too  well  what 
Sheenies  thought  and  felt  about  Tselems. 
He  had  had  enough  to  stand  from  Ike  Selt¬ 
zer  and  Sam  Knoploch  in  days  gone  by, 
when  Minnie  used  to  be  showing  it  off  to 
them  how  she  could  “bess  mesef  ”  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  And  there  it  was  now. 
Right  over  the  head  of  the  bed  was  a  little 
{Mrcelain  holy-water  font  surmounted  with 
a  cross. 
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The  boys  wavered  at  the  door.  They 
had  already  started  on  the  retreat,  dismayed 
and  disgusted;  yet  they  were  uncertain. 
They  tried  hard  to  put  two  and  two  to¬ 
gether,  and  it  would  not  come  out  four  at 
either  end.  It  could  not  be  other  than  a 
Yiddish  home  where  a  little  child  sang  the 
Hatikvah  and  knew  an  Aleph;  and  it  could 
not  be  other  than  Goyish  where  they  had 
Tselems.  It  was  to  be  hoped,  though,  that 
the  presence  of  the  Tselem  could  be  ex¬ 
plained.  The  boys  all  looked  up  to  Denny. 

And  duly  the  inspiration  came  to  him. 
“I  know,”  he  said  with  a  fresh  energy,  his 
face  lighting.  “Mebbe  ’twas  Irish  lived 
here  afore  an’  they  forgotted  to  take  thim 
things  away  with  ’em.  ’Cose  we’re  only 
here  three  days.  An’  I’ll  be  tellin’  me 
mother  whin  she  comes  back — ”  Denny 
bit  his  lip.  He  had  so  very  nearly  let  it  out 
that  his  mother  was  away  doing  her  day’s 
work.  That  would  never  do  for  that  day. 
“I’ll  be  tellin’  me  mother,”  he  presently 
resumed,  “whin  she  comes  down  after 
Sheenigo,  to  take  thim  things  off.” 

“That’s  how,”  the  boys  said  to  one  an¬ 
other,  nodding  their  hea^.  “That’s  how.” 

And  then  they  all  went  back  to  hang 
about  the  steps  of  the  synagogue,  Denny 
with  them  of  course;  and  Minnie,  too.  And 
also  Glup. 

It  was  about  the  noon  hour,  and  present¬ 
ly  the  service  came  to  an  end. 

“Gut  Yontef,  Gut  Yontef!”  the  people 
bade  one  another,  shaking  hands.  “Gut 
Yontef,  and  a  happy  inscription  to  you!” 
And  some  even  added,  in  anticipation  of 
Yom  Kippur,  ten  days  hence,  “And  I  wish 
you  well  over  the  Fast!”  And  the  answers 
came:  “Gut  Yontef,  Gut  year,  and  the 
same  to  you!” 

And  then  something  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  boys,  to  the  immense 
gratification  of  Denny.  Passing  through 
the  door,  Barney  Schmalz,  with  all  his  usual 
waggishness,  held  out  his  hand  to  Patrick 
Joseph,  and  with  loud-voiced  cheeriness  he 
said: 

“Gut  Yontef,  Gut  Yontef,  Phruyim  Yus- 
sel.  A  happy  inscription  to  you  and  an 
easy  Fast!” 

It  was  the  very  thing.  Denny  just  need¬ 
ed  something  at  that  stage  to  strengthen 
his  position.  He  looked  round  with  eyes 
aglow  with  triumph,  which  seemed  to  say: 
“Well,  an’  how  d’yez  like  me  daddy  for  a 
Sheenie  now!” 


During  the  ensuing  week  it  began  to  look 
as  if  Patrick  Joseph  had  indeed  come  in  for 
a  happy  inscription.  At  the  instance  of 
Barney  Schmalz,  Patrick  Joseph  had  been 
given  three  days’  work  running  in  the  livery 
stables  of  Mr.  Nathan  Klotz,  treasurer  of 
the  Anshei  Smargon,  next  in  importance  to 
Barney.  And  there  was  a  promise  of  more 
work  for  future  weeks,  after  the  Holy  Days, 
when  business  was  stirring.  What  it  was 
to  be  a  real  Sheenie  among  Sheenies — ha! 

And  many  times  in  the  day  Denny  re¬ 
minded  his  daddy: 

“What  was  I  alius  tellin’  ye?  Wasn’t  I 
alius  tellin’  ye  if  ye  was  a  Sheenie  real  an’ 
proper  ye’d  be  gettin’  plinty  o’  jobs!  Now 
ye  see  it!” 

Denny  simply  could  not  help  making 
these  remarks.  He  was  so  happy  and  so 
proud.  It  was  all  his  doings;  and  he  wanted 
his  daddy  to  remember  that. 

And  things  were  going  from  good  to  bet¬ 
ter,  till  Yom  Kippur,  the  day  of  the  Fast, 
with  its  unbroken  service  from  dawn  to 
sunset.  Then  Denny’s  real  trials  began. 
And  they  came  with  overwhelming  rapidity, 
one  on  top  of  the  other. 

About  noontime,  during  a  momentous 
passage  in  the  service,  when  the  synagogue 
was  crowded  to  its  fullest,  which  is  to  say, 
overcrowded,  and  the  air  was  hot  and  thick, 
one  of  the  many  huge  wax  candles  left  light¬ 
ed  from  overnight,  since  sunset,  in  sacred 
remembrance  of  the  dead,  began  to  give 
way  to  one  side,  forming  itself  into  a  half 
hoop.  As  son  and  heir  of  the  reigning  jani¬ 
tor,  Denny  felt  himself  called  upon  to  go 
and  set  the  candle  to  rights.  But  he  had 
barely  pulled  the  candle  free  from  the  wood¬ 
en  sandbox  in  which  it  was  stuck  when  he 
received  a  heavy  slap  on  his  hand,  and  an 
elderly  man  roared  at  him  in  rebuke: 

“Shegetz!  Shegetz  you!  Not  enough 
that  you  stand  gaping  about  the  door,  with¬ 
out  taking  a  Yiddish  word  into  your  mouth, 
but  you  would  be  a  whole  Goy!  You  little 
trephah  bone!  You  dark  Mechallel-Yom 
Kippumick!  Nice  father  you  must  have; 
he  ought  to  shame  himself  in  his  deep,  deep 
throat!” 

It  knocked  all  the  sense  out  of  Denny’s 
head,  and  he  could  not  even  think  of  calling 
out:  “Oh,  I  forgets!”  And  also  it  knocked 
the  candle  out  of  Denny’s  hand,  and  there 
it  lay  flat  on  the  sand,  over  the  edge  of  the 
wooden  box,  pouring  molten  wax  in  an  al¬ 
most  unbroken  stream  down  the  white 
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table-cloth,  and  threatening  a  conflagration. 

“Call  in  the  Goy — call  in  the  Goy — call 
in  the  Irisher — quick!”  several  voices  shout¬ 
ed  in  high  excitement. 

The  ground  was  sinking  under  Denny. 
So  that  was  it,  after  all!  His  daddy  was 
the  Goy,  the  Irisher!  And  so  it  was  Denny’s 
own  sin  that  had  found  his  daddy!  If  he 
had  not  meddled  with  the  candle  they  never 
would  have  knowed  a  thing  about  his  daddy 
bein’  a  Goy  and  an  Irisher.  That  was  how. 
And  what  would  the  boys  have  to  say  now! 

A  wild  stampiede  was  made  for  the  door 
to  hustle  in  the  Irisher.  But  most  miracu¬ 
lously,  Patrick  Joseph  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  He  had  gone  down-stairs  to  his  place 
and  was  just  then  having  his  midday  meal. 


Nobody  thought  of  looking  for  him  there. 
But  two  or  three  ran  off  in  various  directions. 
They  soon  came  back  with  their  Goy;  and 
it  was  not  Denny’s  daddy. 

For  some  time  afterward  Denny  did  not 
dare  lift  his  eyes  to  the  boys.  He  wondered 
how’  were  they  going  to  take  it  all.  He  stood 
stealthily  watching  them  from  odd  corners. 
Gradually  it  grew  upon  him  that  it  did  not 
at  all  look  as  if  he  had  lost  ground  with 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  the  old  man  so  violently 
reproving  him  knew  Denny  for  one  of  theirs; 
and  for  the  rest,  one  was  liable  to  forgetting 
things.  Before  long  Denny  was  again  in  the 
midst  of  the  boys,  and  he  felt  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 
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He  had  Minnie  by  the  hand.  But  GIup 
was  not  with  them.  And  thereby  hung  a 
tale,  which  Denny  did  not  want  to  tell. 
That  is,  he  wanted  very  much  to  tell;  but 
there  was  a  reason  that  kept  him  back. 
It  would  have  been  great  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  boys  that  Glup  had  had  five  kittens, 
and  ask  them  to  come  down  and  look 
at  them;  but  that  was  just  why.  The  fact 
was,  Denny  had  never  asked  his  mother 
to  remove  the  two  pitshers  an’  the  Tselem 
from  over  the  bed.  And  so  the  boys  must 
never  again  come  down  to  his  place. 

But  Denny  was  reckoning  without  Min¬ 
nie.  For  presently  Minnie  chirped  out,  to 
one  boy  after  the  other: 

“Glup  laid  kittens!  Whole  heap  kittens 
he  laid.” 

.\nd  the  next  thing,  Denny  was  besieged 
from  all  round  for  a  look  at  the  kittens. 

“Wait’ll  I  goes  down  foist  an’  sees  where 
she’s  got  ’em,”  he  answered,  with  reluctant 
voice,  though  he  hastened  his  steps  down. 

Glup  kept  her  brood  of  one  day’s  growth 
in  a  corner  under  the  bed,  where  she  had 
“laid”  them  in  Patrick  Joseph’s  hat,  left 
vacant  by  him  on  a  chair  since  yesterday 
afternoon,  in  favor  of  his  official  cap.  Of 
course  Denny  could  not  bring  the  boys  in 
there.  His  first  idea  was  to  fetch  the  hat¬ 
ful  of  kittens  out  to  them  on  the  basement 
stair.  But  on  second  thoughts  he  decided 
it  would  be  safer  to  hide  for  the  time  the 
two  pitshers  and  the  Tselem  under  the  bed 
quilt,  and  let  the  boys  come  in. 

Now’  just  as  the  boys  came  down  Patrick 
Joseph  was  in  the  act  of  rising  from  his 
meal.  Denny  had  never  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  chase  his  daddy  out  and  clear  the 
table  before  bringing  the  boys  in.  It  was 
not  as  if  his  daddy  had  been  dining  on  meat, 
or  even  having  milk  to  his  tay;  it  was  only 
a  bit  o’  bread  an’  cheese,  an’  a  sup  o’  beer, 
an’  if  Good  Friday  an’  Ash  Winsday  could 
stand  that  much,  so  could  An  Kipp)er. 
Thim  was  Denny’s  sintmin’s.  But  one 
thing  Denny  sure  forgotted — that  his  daddy 
was  to  bless  himself  before  rising. 

.\nd  now  the  boys  stood  stupefied  as  Pat¬ 
rick  Joseph  hobbled  past  them  on  his  way 
up>-stairs.  Glup  and  her  five  wonders  were 
all  forgotten.  Denny  stood  paralyzed  on 
one  side,  the  boys  aghast  on  the  other. 

Presently  they  broke  out,  w’ith  the  deepest 
indignation:  “Pfui!  You’re  all  Irish  Betzim- 
er  here!  You  was  bluffing  us  all  ’long,  an’ 
your  father  throwing  Tselems  over  himself!” 


That  was  it  now,  Patrick  Joseph’s  throw¬ 
ing  of  Tselems  over  himself.  His  eating  on 
Yom  Kippur  was  as  naught.  It  was  one 
thing  not  to  be  a  Yid,  but  it  was  quite  an¬ 
other  thing  to  be  a  Goy  and  an  Irish  Bet- 
zimer. 

“You’re  a  bluff  an’  a  hipplecrit  to  be  tell¬ 
ing  us  all  them  lies,  you  Irish  old  Betzimer!” 

Denny  was  a  rat  at  bay.  He  turned  up>on 
his  tormentors,  and  it  did  not  matter  what 
followed.  “Sheenie  Matzo!  Sheenie  Mat- 
zo!”  he  cried  at  them,  snapping  his  fingers 
in  their  faces.  “Yez  bloody  Sheenie  Matzo!” 

Tears  of  vexation  were  streaming  down 
his  cheeks.  After  all,  after  all  his  efforts, 
all  his  labors,  all  his  trials,  after  all  his  sleep¬ 
less  nights  and  anxious  days  to  build  the 
family  fortune  on  a  rock,  he  found  himself 
fast  sinking  in  a  quicksand.  He  was  mad. 
He  was  mad  with  himself,  with  the  world — 
he  was  deadly  mad  with  the  Sheenies. 

He  seized  a  striped-print  skirt  of  his  moth¬ 
er’s  from  behind  the  door,  and  put  it  over 
his  head  and  shoulders  for  a  praying-shawl, 
and  with  hysteric  vehemence  he  started  go¬ 
ing  through  in  mimicry,  before  the  half- 
frightened  boys,  all  that  he  had  seen  and 
studied  in  the  little  s>’nagogue.  He  contort¬ 
ed  his  face  and  screamed  at  the  top  of  his 
voice:  “Boruch — Boruch — Rusheshoner — 
Ankipper —  God  — God — Rusheshoner — oi, 
yoi,  yoi,  bam,  bam!” — the  while  shaking  his 
body  to  and  fro,  his  two  clinched  fists  raised 
to  heaven — jist  as  he  seen  all  thim  oul’ 
Sheenies  do. 

Then  he  fell  into  a  quieter  key,  mumbling 
and  mumbling,  and  imitating  the  taking  of 
copious  snuff ;  blowing  the  nose  and  spitting 
on  the  floor  in  all  directions — jist  as  he  seen 
’em  do  in  the  synagogue. 

And  then,  seeing  only  smiles  on  some  of 
the  faces  before  him,  he  grew  maddened 
afresh.  He  flung  off  his  coat,  and  in  a  voice 
choked  with  passion  he  challenged  them 
any  and  all  to  the  fight.  The  boys  fled; 
they  thought  he  had  gone  mad. 

And  still  his  frenzy  rose.  He  whipped  out 
his  Fourth-of-July  horn  from  the  drawer  in 
the  dresser,  and  hatless  and  coatless  he  ran 
after  the  boys,  up  the  basement  stair,  and 
out  along  the  street,  scattering  them  in 
all  directions,  with  his  mocking  Shophar 
blasts: 

“Tekia-ah  —  Too-oo-oo-ut'  Terua-ah  — 
ah,  yez  Sheenie  Matzo,  yez  bloody  Sheenie 
Matzo — Tut-tut-tut-tut!  Tekiah  Gedolah 
— Too-oo-oo-«-M-«-id/” 


UNDER  THE 
SPREADING. 
CHESTNUT  \' 
TREE  \\ 


A  much  bunged-up  son  of  Ham  shuffled  dis¬ 
consolately  into  a  Louisiana  levee  camp,  after  a 
short  leave  to  go  to  New  Orleans  for  the  returns 
on  the  Willard-Johnson  fight. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Zack?”  asked  his  boss. 
“Did  yuh  git  in  a  rough-house?” 

“It  wuz  jes  lak  dis,”  explained  Zack  finally. 
“I  wuz  watchin’  dem  fellahs  givin’  out  dem 
dere  newscs,  an’  en  de  fus’  paht  ob  de  fight  I 
reckons  I  jes’  soht  o’  ovehspoke  mase’f.” 


The  cub  reporter  saw  a  hearse  start  away 
from  a  house  at  the  head  of  a  funeral  proces¬ 
sion. 

“Who’s  dead?”  he  inquired  of  the  comer 
storekeeper,  who  was  watching  from  his  door. 

“Chon  Schmidt.” 

“John  Smith!”  exclaimed  the  cub.  “You 
don’t  mean  to  say  John  Smith  is  dead?” 

“Veil,  by  golly,”  said  the  grocer,  “vot  you 
dink  dey  doing  mit  him — bractising?” 


Edi TORTS  Note —  Though  the 
sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no 
story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  IVe 
shall  gladly  pay  for  available 
ones.  Address  all  manuscripts 
to  "The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclos¬ 
ing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


Old  Lady  (to  nephew  on  leave  from  the 
front):  “Good-by,  my  dear  boy.  Try  and 
find  time  to  send  a  post-card  to  let  me  know 
you  are  safely  back  in  the  trenches.” 


“Larry,”  said  Mr.  Greene  to  a  good-natured 
Irishman  who  was  working  on  a  new  building, 
“didn’t  you  tell  me  once  that  you  had  a  brother 
who  is  a  bishop?” 

“Yis,  sor,”  replied  Larry. 

“And  you  are  a  hod-carrier!”  said  Mr. 
Greene.  “Well,  the  good  things  of  this  life 
are  not  equally  divided,  are  they,  Larry?” 

“No,  sor,”  rejoined  the  Irishman,  shouldering 
his  hod  and  starting  up  the  ladder.  “Indade, 
they  is  not,  sor.  Poor  felly!  He  couldn’t  do 
this  to  save  his  loife,  sor!” 


E.  H.  Solhern  is  fond  of  telling  this  story  on 
himself.  It  was  at  a  time  when  he  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  workmen  redecorating  his  private  resi¬ 
dence.  Thinking  to  give  them  a  treat,  he  asked 
if,  after  work  one  evening,  they  would  like  to 
go  and  see  him  play  Hamlet. 

They  said  they  didn’t  mind  if  they  did,  and, 
provided  with  complimentary  tickets,  all  went 
on  a  Saturday  night  to  see  their  employer’s 
performance. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  when  Mr.  Sothem  was 
glancing  over  the  pay-roll  he  noticed  this  item 
against  each  workman’s  name  on  the  list: 

“Saturday  night.  Four  hours  overtime  at 
Century  Theatre,  $2.50.” 


“What  is  this  leathery  stuff?”  growled  the 
diner,  as  the  second  course  of  the  dinner  was 
served. 

“That  is  jUet  of  sole,  sir,”  replied  the  waiter 
politely. 

“Take  it  away,”  commanded  the  diner,  after 
attacking  it  with  his  fork,  “and  see  if  you  can 
get  me  a  nice  tender  piece  of  the  upper,  with 
the  buttons  removed.” 

0 

At  a  station  in  northern  Pennsylvania  a 
number  of  young  ministers,  proceeding  to  a 
religious  conference  in  Philadelphia,  boarded  a 
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coach  wherein  there  was  a  dilapidated  young 
woman  smelling  of  beer.  For  some  time  the 
young  men  in  black  garb  conversed  gravely 
on  conference  affairs,  while  the  beery  young 
woman  nodded  in  her  corner. 

The  train  approached  a  long  tunnel.  The 
young  woman  roused  herself.  She  pinned  back 
lazily  a  long  strand  of  hair  that  had  fallen  on 
her  shoulder,  and  fixed  her  gaze  upon  the  minis¬ 
ters.  Then  she  produced  from  her  basket  a 
huge  bread-knife.  Making  a  few  unsteady 
lunges  in  the  air  with  this  implement,  she  ad¬ 
dressed  the  reverend  gentlemen  thus; 

“Don’t  none  of  you  boys  try  no  tricks  on  me 
in  the  tunnel,  or,  mark  my  words.  I’ll  open 
ye!” 

Of 

Some  men  in  Georgia,  returning  from  a  lynch- 
ing-bee,  were  driven  by  a  colored  teamster  who 
answered  to  the  name  of  “Bogy.”  “Well, 
Bogy,”  inquired  a  member  of  the  party,  when 
they  had  got  away  from  the  scene  of  action, 
“what  have  you  got  to  say  about  it?” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  fair  wif  ye,  boss,”  answered 
the  frightened  Bogy.  “I  thinksyo’letdatniggeh 
off  pow’ful  light.” 

0 

The  president  of  a  certain  railway  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  which  is  only  ten  miles  long,  was  ex¬ 
changing  annual  passes  one  year  with  officials 
of  other  railways. 

He  enclosed  an  annual  pass  on  his  railway  to 
Stuyvesant  Fish,  then  president  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railway,  for  himself  and  family,  w’ith 
the  request  that  Fish  reciprocate. 

It  seems  that  Fish  had  never  heard  of  the 
Kentucky  road,  so  he  instructed  his  secretary 
to  look  it  up.  .\s  a  result  the  pass  was  returned 
with  the  following  curt  letter: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  find  that  your  railroad  is  only  ten  miles  long, 
while  my  road  is  eleven  hundred  miles  long.  I 
herewith  return  your  pass  made  out  in  favor  of 
myself  and  family.  Yours  truly, 

Stuyvesant  Fish. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  old  Kentucky 
colonel,  who  made  the  following  notation  on 
Fish’s  letter  and  sent  it  back: 

“You  go  to  hell — my  railroad  is  as  wide  as 
yours.'’ 

He  received  the  Illinois  Central  pass  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

0 

.\  party  bent  on  “Seeing  London”  rolled  out 
of  Hyde  Park  in  a  big  automobile  and  listened 
with  undisguised  interest  to  the  guide’s  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  various  places  of  interest. 
Presently  they  passed  an  ancient  edifice  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  high  brick  wall.  “That  is  the 


town  house  of  the  Duke  of  Dea,  one  of  our 
largest  landed  proprietors,”  said  the  guide. 

The  eyes  of  the  beautiful  young  American 
girl  on  the  rear  seat  were  suddenly  illuminated. 

“Who  landed  him?”  she  cried. 

0 

Two  country  darkies  listened,  awe-struck, 
while  some  planters  discussed  the  tremendous 
range  of  the  new  German  guns. 

“Dar  now,”  exclaimed  one  negro,  when  his 
master  had  finished  expatiating  on  the  hideous 
havoc  wrought  by  a  forty-two-centimeter  shell, 
“jes’  lak  I  bin’  tellin’  yo’  niggehs  all  de  time! 
Don’  les’  have  no  guns  lak  dem  roun’  heah! 
Why,  us  niggehs  could  start  runnin’  erway — run 
all  day,  git  almos’  home  free,  an’  den  git  kilt 
jus’  befo’  suppeh!” 

“Dat’s  de  trufe,”  assented  his  companion, 
“an’  lemme  tell  yo’  sumpin’  else.  Bo.  .\11  dem 
guns  needs  is  jus’  yo’  ad-dress,  dat’s  all;  jes’ 
giv’em  de  od-dress,  an’  they’ll  git  yo’.” 


An  undersized  Italian  grocer  in  Hoboken, 
married  to  a  strapping  big  German  woman 
who  is  vociferously  loyal  to  the  Fatherland, 
received  a  Black  Hand  letter  last  week  which 
read: 

“If  you  do  not  give  $i.ooo  to  our  messenger 
who  will  call  on  you  Sunday  night,  we  will 
kidnap  your  wife.” 

He  replied  promptly:  “I  haven’t  got  $i,ooo, 
but  your  proposition  interests  me  greatly.” 

0 

An  old  man,  over  seventy,  recently  walked 
ten  miles  from  his  home  to  Norwich,  Connec¬ 
ticut.  When  he  reached  his  destination  he 
was  greeted  with  some  astonishment  by  an  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

“You  walked  all  the  way!”  exclaimed  the 
latter.  “How  did  you  get  along?” 

“Fine,”  said  the  old  gentleman;  “that  is, 
until  I  came  to  that  sign  out  there,  ‘Slow  down 
to  fifteen  miles  an  hour’ — that  kept  me  back 
some.” 

0 

One  Saturday  a  crowd  of  children  were  play¬ 
ing  war  in  my  back  yard.  Some  were  English 
soldiers,  some  French,  some  German.  One 
little  girl  who  was  told  she  was  too  small  to 
play  l^an  crying  audibly,  and  kept  it  up  in 
spite  of  all  they  could  do,  and  even  after  the 
warning:  “If  you  don’t  shut  up,  mother  will 
hear  you  and  make  you  come  in  the  house.” 

Finally  the  difficulty  was  settled  by  a  bright 
boy  of  ten.  “Oh,  let  her  bawl,”  he  counseled. 
“She  can  be  the  widows  and  orphans.” 


UNCLE  SAM 
IS  MAKING 
MILLIONS 
OF  DOLURS 
FOR  THE 
BUSINESS  MAN- 
AND  SHOULD  BE 
MAKING  MORE! 


HE  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Wash¬ 
ington  should 
be  the  commer¬ 
cial  head  as  well 
as  the  political 
head  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Yes? 

Yes.  Morris  Hill- 
quit  didn’t  say 
it.  Thomas  A. 

Edison  said  it. 

As  follows: 

“Just  think  of 
it!  The  greatest 
nation  in  the 
world  with  its  in¬ 
dustries  suffering 
curtailment  and 
prostration  from 

lack  of  dyes  when  we  have  in  this  country 
every  essential  raw  material.  What  kind 
of  business  office  have  we  in  Washington 
that  such  a  calamity  should  overtake  us? 
Washinv^ton  should  be  the  business  office  of 
the  United  States  ” 

Well,  Washington  is  on  its  way  toward 
being  just  that  very  thing.  Look  at  the 
work  it’s  been  doing  recently.  Take  just 
one  branch  of  the  Government — a  small  one 
— the  Bureau  of  Mines.  It’s  hard  to  choose 
among  the  things  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
been  doing;  because  it’s  been  doing  so  many. 
But  we’ll  mention  seven  of  them,  all  show¬ 
ing  that  the  Government  can  often  be  a 


leader  of  business  as  well  as  an  investigator 
of  it. 

One.  The  business  men  digging  oil-wells 
out  in  the  Middle  West  were  having  a  lot 
of  trouble  with  natural  gas.  This  gas  would 
seep  into  the  oil-wells  in  great  quantities. 
It  wasn’t  wanted.  Besides,  having  seeped 
in,  it  would  escape  into  the  air  and  be  lost 
forever  —  wasted.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
sent  out  a  rescue  party.  It  showed  these 
business  men  how  to  use  a  certain  “mud¬ 
laden  liquid’’  which  would  plaster  the  sides 
of  their  oil-wells  and  keep  the  gas  back  in 
the  ground  where  it  belonged.  The  waste 
of  gas  was  stopped. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  spent  $15,000  doing 
this  work  and,  in  the  course  of  just  one  pe¬ 
riod  of  eighteen  months,  it  saved  $15,000- 
000  of  natural  gas  for  the  future  use  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Two.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  proved 
that  coal-dust  in  mines  can  explode — like 
gas.  The  coal-mining  business,  as  a  whole, 
didn’t  believe  it.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
proved  it.  And  then  it  develojjed  certain 
inventions  to  help  stop  such  explosions. 
These  inventions  will  be  dedicated  to  free 
public  use.  All  of  which  is  just  one  part  of 
the  big  work  the  Bureau  has  done  lately  in 
helping  to  pull  down  the  death-rate  in  coal¬ 
mines. 

And  don’t  think  for  a  minute  that  this 
work  is  only  for  the  small  coal-mine  owner 
and  that  the  big  corporation  doesn’t  need 
the  Government.  In  fact,  unfortunately, 
the  small  owner  doesn’t  listen  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  attentively  as  the  big  owner 
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does.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
though  blessed  with  hundreds  of  good  en¬ 
gineers  of  its  own,  is  one  of  the  closest  ob¬ 
servers  and  students  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  its  teachings. 

Three.  One  of  the  chemists  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  has  invented  a  device  for  “pre¬ 
cipitating”  the  dangerous  and  injurious 
fumes  which  are  thrown  out  into  the  air  by 
certain  smelters,  where  crude  ores  are  re¬ 
fined  into  metal.  Result  of  this  invention: 
the  crops  for  miles  around  were  saved  from 
destruction;  and  in  some  cases  the  fumes 
themselves,  when  precipitated  and  collect¬ 
ed,  turned  out  to  be  of  greater  money-value 
than  anything  else  the  smelter  was  pro¬ 
ducing. 

Four.  The  Bureau  has  gone  out  and  an¬ 
alyzed  large  areas  of  low-grade  coal — “lig¬ 
nite.”  Thereupon  Business,  using  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  findings  and  acting  u|X)n  them,  has 
gone  out  and  established  coal-mines  where 
nobody  had  ever  thought  that  a  coal-mine 
could  be  made  to  pay. 

Five.  In  its  steam-boiler  plant  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  the  Bureau  has  gathered  and  devel¬ 
oped  the  very  best  methods  of  burning  coal 
to  raise  steam,  and  it  has  shown  how  to  do 
it  without  making  any  smoke.  Business 
men  write  to  the  Bureau  and  say:  “If  your 
methods  were  universally  used,  this  coun¬ 
try  would  save  millions  of  tons  of  coal  an¬ 
nually,”  And,  as  for  doing  it  smokelessly, 
of  course  you  don’t  believe  it;  but  just  drop 
off  at  Pittsburgh  some  time  and  see  it  for 
yourself. 

Six.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  op>erates  a 
plant  for  making  radium.  This  is  not  a 
laboratory.  It  is  a  real  plant.  It  produces 
radium  for  use.  And  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  developed  a  process  of  its  own  which 
reduces  the  cost  of  making  radium  to  one- 
third  of  its  present  market-price.  One- 
third! 

Seven.  In  this  matter  of  dyes  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  not  asleep.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Mr.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  called 
a  conference  about  it  as  soon  as  the  dye- 
famine  was  threatened.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Dr.  Rittman  is  a  chemist  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  And  Dr.  Rittman’s  recent  famous 
discovery  of  a  method  of  getting  toluol  and 
benzol  out  of  petroleum  may  yet  turn  out 
to  be  the  biggest  thing  that  has  been  done 
for  the  dye  business  since  the  war  began. 
Incidentally,  that  discover^’  is  already  be¬ 


ing  put  to  practical  use  hopefully  by  certain 
important  gentlemen  in  the  explosives  busi¬ 
ness. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Edison  is  perfectly 
right.  The  Government  doesn’t  do  what  it 
ought  to  do  for  Business.  Never  mind  the 
man  who  says:  “All  that  Business  wants 
is  to  have  the  Government  leave  it  alone.” 
That  idea  is  a  dead  dog.  Business  needs 
the  Government.  And  there  are  two  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  Government  doesn’t  do  all 
that  it  ought  to  do  for  Business  to-day. 

In  the  first  place,  the  appropriations  for 
Business  are  ridiculously  small.  Compare, 
for  instance,  the  amount  spent  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  farmer  with  the  amount  spent 
on  the  education  of  the  business  man  in  the 
mining  business.  Mining  is  not  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  agriculture.  But  it  is  pretty  nearly 
half  as  important.  Its  annual  product  is 
pretty  nearly  half  as  valuable  as  the  annual 
product  of  agriculture.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  devotes  only  $2,000,000  a  year  to  re¬ 
search  and  instruction  in  mining,  while  it 
devotes  $28,000,000  a  year  to  research  and 
instruction  in  agriculture.  Some  difference! 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  never  made 
arrangements  for  the  Government  to  go 
after  the  commercial  problems  of  Business 
in  the  same  scientific  spirit  in  which  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  goes  after  its  technical  en¬ 
gineering  problems. 

For  instance,  people  say  that  the  real  rea¬ 
son  why  we  can’t  get  the  dye  business  away 
from  the  Germans  is  that  the  Germans  have 
a  Dye  Trust  and  that  this  wicked  organiza¬ 
tion,  whenever  it  sees  any  American  firm 
getting  too  strong  in  the  dye  game,  takes  a 
lot  of  dyes  and  dumps  them  over  here  at 
prices  ’way  below  cost,  and  so  brings  us  to  our 
knees  with  our  hands  outstretched  for  mercy. 

We  don’t  say  that  this  is  so.  But  we  do 
say,  and  kturw,  that  American  chemists  are 
to-day  equipped  with  all  the  technical  en¬ 
gineering  knowledge  necessary  for  making 
just  about  any  and  every  dye  in  the  whole 
world.  Therefore  the  reason  why  we  can 
not  compete  with  Germany  must  be  a  com¬ 
mercial  or  financial  one.  And  so  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Edison,  and  we  go  on  to  say: 

Why  shouldn’t  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
have  the  duty  and  the  mone>'  to  investi¬ 
gate  each  such  question  as  it  comes  along, 
and  then  tell  the  whole  business  community 
just  what  the  facts  are,  red-hot,  to  meet  the 
emergency? 
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In  the  Washington  of  the  future  there 
•will  be  less  of  mere  Politics  and  more  of 
Business  and  more  of  Labor  and  more  of  all 
of  Real  Human  Life. 

A.S  USUAL, 
while  the  East 
is  investigating 
and  inquiring 
and  making  col- 
lections  of 
“facts,”  the  West 
has  gone  on  to 
“acts.”  Under 
the  new  unem¬ 
ployment  act  of 
the  Idaho  legis¬ 
lature  the  Idaho¬ 
an  who  is  out  of  a 
job  may  now  pro¬ 
ceed,  if  he  pleases, 
as  follows: 

He  approaches 
the  county  com¬ 
missioners  of  his  county.  He  shows  that  he 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  shows 
that  he  has  lived  in  the  state  for  six  months. 
He  shows  that  he  has  lived  in  the  county  for 
ninety  days.  He  shows  that  he  does  not 
own  more  than  $i,ooo  worth  of  property. 
He  shows  that  he  has  been  unable  to  get  a 
job  from  any  private  employer.  And  there¬ 
upon  the  county  commissioners  must  hand 
him  a  job.  MusU 

This  knock-out  legislation  was  brought 
forward  by  a  Socialist.  His  name  is  Bow¬ 
man — Earl  Wayland  Bowman.  He  is  an 
editor.  He  is  also  a  poet.  We  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Lisle  of  Boise  that  when  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man  gets  busy  poetizing,  he  writes  “stuff 
that  makes  the  shivers  play  tag  up  and 
down  your  spine.”  He  seems  to  have  that 
same  faculty  when  he  writes  laws.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  state  senate  and  the  only 
Socialist  in  the  whole  legislature.  But  his 
law  went  through  “almost  without  a  dis¬ 
senting  vote.” 

What  sort  of  jobs  will  the  county  com¬ 
missioners  hand  out?  Any  sort.  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man  doesn’t  care.  His  law  suggests  “work 
on  the  public  highways.”  But  if  there  is 
no  such  work  available,  the  commissioners 
must  hand  out  “such  other  work  as  they 
may  determine.”  Perhaps  they  might  put 
the  unemployed  to  work  growing  crops  on 


a  county  farm.  Or  they  might  build  a  new 
jail. 

No  citizen  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than 
sixty  days  of  this  “emergency  employment” 
each  year. 

The  cost  of  this  experiment  will  be  divid¬ 
ed  equally  between  the  county  government 
and  the  government  of  the  state. 

But  why  should  a  man  who  has  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  be  entitled  to  a  job?  Well,  why 
should  he  be  left  jobless  and  obliged  to 
spend  that  thousand  dollars  and  so  destroy 
a  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  capital,  a  thou-, 
sand  dollars’  worth  of  the  savings  of  the 
world?  That  is  what  Mr.  Bowman  rises  to 
inquire.  If  those  dollars  are  in  a  savings- 
bank,  he  reasons,  they  are  invested  and  be¬ 
ing  used  to  provide  capital  for  railways  and 
electric-light  companies  and  other  things. 
And,  if  the  man  gets  his  job  on  the  public 
highways,  he  is  doing  work  that  is  useful 
to  the  world.  If  anybody  thinks  it  would 
be  better  to  let  him  sit  in  his  kitchen  eating 
up  his  thousand  dollars  of  capital,  why — 
well,  why? 

A 

here’s 
another  Western 
state  that  has 
started  some¬ 
thing.  The  new 
Oklahoma  law  for 
lending  money  to 
farmers  to  buy 
their  farms  is  one 
of  the  biggest  his¬ 
toric  moments  in 
the  development 
of  the  United 
States. 

Oklahoma  will 
now  lend  state 
money — up  to 
$2,000  —  to  men 
wishing  to  be¬ 
come  farm-owners,  and  these  men  will  hi'.ve 
twenty-three  and  a  half  years  to  pay  bt^ck 
that  loan. 

This  is  the  knell  of  the  old  America  of 
free  land  and  the  birth-cry  of  the  new  mod¬ 
ern  America  in  which  there  is  a  landlord- 
and-tenant  problem  in  agriculture. . 

In  the  year  1880,  for  every  100  farms  in 
the  United  States  there  were  25  which  were 
operated  by  tenants.  In  the  year  1890 
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there  were  28  being  operated  by  tenants. 
In  the  year  1900  there  were  35.  In  the  year 
1910  there  were  37. 

It  was  free  land,  easy  land,  land  for  the 
asking  and  taking,  that  made  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  America — the  America  of  proud  and 
even  chesty  independent  manhood.  If  you 
didn’t  like  your  boss,  you  could  fire  him 
and  go  ten  miles  west  and  get  a  farm  of 
your  own  from  Uncle  Sam.  Now  there  are 
sections  of  our  most  “prosp>erous”  agricul¬ 
tural  West  where  there  are  masses  of  ten¬ 
ants  who  are  not  only  wretchedly  poor  and 
wretchedly  inefficient,  but  who  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  form  a  distinct  “lower  class.’’  This 
is  contrary  to  American  ideals,  and  if  we 
have  to  adopt  European  methods  in  order 
to  get  back  to  American  ideals  we  shall  do  so. 

In  Oklahoma,  out  of  every  100  farms  the 
number  operated  by  tenants  is  fifty-five. 

Oklahoma  has  a  fund  of  $2,000,000  now' 
ready  to  be  loaned.  The  state  will'take  a 
mortgage  on  the  farm.  The  value  of  the 
land  in  this  farm  must  be  double  the  amount 
of  money  loaned.  If  the  land  is  worth 
$4,000,  the  state  may  extend  a  loan  on  it 
amounting  to  the  full  legal  maximum  of 
$2,000.  The  man  who  borrows  the  money 
will  pay  eight  per  cent,  a  year  on  it.  But 
only  part  of  this  eight  per  cent,  is  for  in¬ 
terest  on  the  loan.  The  rest  of  it  is  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan. 
When  a  man  who  borrows  the  money  has 
paid  eight  per  cent,  on  it  for  twenty-three 
and  a  half  years,  he  is  through.  The  loan 
has  been  repaid. 

This  is  a  start,  but  only  a  start.  Great 
Britain  went  as  far  as  this,  in  principle, 
back  in  1870,  when  Gladstone  first  i)er- 
suaded  Parliament  to  lend  money  to  ten¬ 
ants  in  Ireland  to  enable  them  to  become 
independent  owners.  Since  that  time  the 
British  Government  has  made  two  discov¬ 
eries. 

First:  It  isn’t  always  enough  to  lend  a 
man  a  part  of  what  he  needs  in  order  to  buy 
a  farm.  It  would  often  be  better  to  lend 
him  the  whole  amount — the  total  value  of 
the  farm — one  hundred  per  cent,  of  it. 

Second:  It  isn’t  always  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  tenant  with  money  which  he  can 
use  if  he  can  find  a  landlord  who  is  wiUing 
to  sell.  The  landlord  may  not  be  willing. 
It  becomes  necessary  in  time  to  compel  the 
landlord  to  sell. 

If  you  think  that  comparisons  between 
Ireland  and  America  are  ridiculous,  you 


haven’t  read  the  testimony  given  recently 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  at  Dallas, 
Texas.  Tenantry  in  the  United  States  is 
bringing  forth  just  what  tenantry  in  Ire¬ 
land  brought  forth — a  plundered  people 
and  a  plundered  soil — bad  living  and  bad 
farming.  The  way  up  and  out  is  going  to 
be  very  long  and  very  steep,  and — mark 
this — full  of  battles.  Tenantry  has  already 
become  a  live  political  question  in  the 
Southwest.  Some  day  it  will  produce  its 
American  Gladstone. 

F 

X  OR  the  third 
time  in  this  issue 
of  “Keep  Posted’’ 
we  note  an  ex¬ 
tremely  notable 
contribution 
made  by  the 
West  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  of  the 
United  States. 

The  “Widows’ 

Pensions’’  idea 
has  spread  more 
rapidly  than  any 
other  humanita¬ 
rian  idea  of  recent 
years.  It  began 
its  formal  exist¬ 
ence  in  Kansas 
City  only  four  years  ago.  Its  next  conquest 
was  Illinois.  In  California  it  had  already 
grown  into  existence  in  an  informal  manner. 
From  these  Western  beginnings  it  has  now 
come  eastward  and  has  even  made  its  way, 
after  large  numbers  of  “expert  investiga¬ 
tions,’’  into  the  statute-books  of  New  York. 
It  is  established  to-day  in  twenty -two 
states. 

In  1911  Judge  Porterfield  of  Kansas  City, 
in  charge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  that  city, 
saw  that  certain  women  whose  husbands 
were  dead  or  in  prison  were  unable  to 
l)erform  the  double  duty  of  earning  a  de¬ 
cent  living  for  their  children  and  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  those  children  decently.  Sometimes 
they  would  have  to  surrender  those  chil¬ 
dren  to  asylums  and  other  institutions.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better 
to  pay  a  mother  to  care  for  her  children 
than  to  pay  an  asylum.  And  there  you  are! 
He  went  down  to  the  legislature  and  got  a 
law  {KTmitting  him  to  do  it. 
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Different  states  have  different  ways  of 
dealing  with  this  matter.  For  instance, 
what  sort  of  woman  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
“pension”?  Some  states  confine  it  to  wid¬ 
ows.  Others  include  women  whose  hus¬ 
bands  are  in  prisons  or  in  hospitals  for  the 
insane.  Still  others  include  women  whose 
husbands  have  deserted  them.  Several 
states  throw  all  limitations  into  the  discard, 
and  say  that  the  “pension”  is  open  to  any 
woman  whose  children  would  otherwise 
suffer  from  neglect  or  be  committed  to  an 
asylum.  Finally,  a  few  states  are  willing 
to  give  a  “pension,”  when  demanded  by 
the  needs  of  the  children,  to  a  father  or  even 
to  a  guardian. 

There  is  only  one  general  principle  every¬ 
where.  That  is,  that  the  “pension”  is  not 
a  i>ension.  It  is  granted  not  for  services 
rendered  in  the  past,  but  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  present,  and  it  stops  as  soon 
as  the  services  stop — that  is,  as  soon  as  the 
children  are  old  enough  to  go  to  work  for 
themselves. 

The  amount  of  the  “pension”  is  usually 
based  on  a  certain  maximum  sum  for  the 
first  child  and  then  a  certain  maximum  for 
each  of  the  others.  The  sum  for  the  first 
child  varies  from  as  low  as  $6.25  a  month 
to  as  high  as  $15.  The  sum  for  each  of  the 
others  varies  from  as  low  as  $5  to  as  high 
as  $15. 

The  age  at  which  the  child  shall  cease  to 
entitle  its  mother  to  a  “pension”  varies  also. 
Fourteen  is  a  favorite  age.  So  is  fifteen. 
And  so  is  sixteen.  In  at  least  one  state  it 
is  as  high  as  eighteen. 

As  for  the  cost  of  the  system,  Chicago  is 
the  largest  city  which  has  had  a  fairly  long 
experience  with  it,  and  the  cost  in  Chicago 
amounts  to  $100,000  a  year. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  “wid¬ 
ows’  pensions”  states  is  as  follows: 

On  the  Pacific  Coast:  California,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Washington. 

In  the  mountains:  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Colorado. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Middle  West: 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Missouri. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Middle  W’est: 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio. 

In  the  Middle  .\tlantic  States:  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  New  York. 

In  New  England:  New  Hampshire,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

In  the  South:  Tennessee. 


T 

X  HE  new  pub¬ 
licly  owned  rail¬ 
way  in  Alaska  will 
perform  one  of  its 
chief  duties  by 
going  up  and  tap>- 
ping  two  enor¬ 
mous  publicly 
owned  coal-fields. 

Here  we  see  “Pub¬ 
lic  Ownership” 
and  “Conserva¬ 
tion”  at  their  cli¬ 
max  in  the  United 
States,  so  far. 

There  are  only 
two  spots  in  all 
Alaska  where 
coal-land  has  been 
allowed  to  pass  finally  into  private  hands. 
And  these  two  spots  together  amount  to 
only  220  acres.  Every  other  inch  of  coal- 
land  in  Alaska — scores  of  thousands  of  val¬ 
uable  acres  of  it — belongs  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  will  keep  on  belonging  to  the 
Government. 

But  it’s  different — very  different — with 
farm-land  and  with  land  containing  gold 
and  copper  and  other  metals.  Such  lands 
will  be  allowed  to  pass  into  private  owner¬ 
ship  just  as  fast  as  private  individuals  meet 
the  necessary  conditions.  Coal-lands:  pub- 
'lic.  Agricultural  and  metal-bearing  lands: 
private.  That’s  the  program. 

The  new  railway  will  pass  through  a  great 
deal  of  territory  where  excellent  crop)s  can 
be  grown,  of  many  different  sorts;  and  then, 
at  its  northern  end,  it  will  reach  the  land 
of  gold. 

If  you  would  understand  the  geography 
of  this  national  adventure,  imagine  your¬ 
self  on  the  west  coast  of  Alaska,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yukon.  You  take  a  boat  and  go  up 
the  Yukon,  westward  and  northward,  and 
then  up  the  Tanana  till  you  come  to  Fair¬ 
banks,  which  is  within  about  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  There  you  will 
find,  some  day,  the  northern  end  of  the  new 
railway.  You  climb  on  board  and  ride 
south — through  gold  country,  and  through 
the  great  Manana  and  Matanuska  coal¬ 
fields,  and  through  fanns  and  crops — till 
you  come  to  the  south  coast,  at  Seward — a 
distance  of  about  450  miles. 

The  building  of  the  new  railway  will  be 
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managed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
through  a  commission,  the  chairman  of 
which  is  William  C.  Edes,  about  whom  we 
may  say  without  exaggeration  that  he  has 
been  in  the  open  air  quite  a  bit.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  was  chief  locating  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  companies,  carrying  grades  and 
tracks  through  some  of  the  most  difficult 
mountain  territory  in  the  United  States. 

As  for  getting  the  Government  coal  out 
of  the  ground  and  into  use,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  will  be  delighted,  pretty  soon, 
to  give  you  a  nice  little  patch  of  coal-land 
to  go  to  work  on.  You  can’t  buy  it,  but 
you  can  lease  it.  You  can  lease  it  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  not  exceeding  fifty  years.  For  each 
ton  of  coal  mined  you  will  pay  a  certain 
royalty  to  the  Government. 

And  then  you  will  ship  that  ton  to  market 
on  a  Government  coal-car. 

You  will  be  able  to  make  money  in  the 
coal  business  in  Alaska.  But  you  won’t 
make  it  by  speculating  in  coal-lands  or  in 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  coal-carrying  rail¬ 
ways.  You  will  make  it  by  digging  coal. 
For  particulars  write  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  biggest  operating  landlord 
in  America. 

If  we  were  fin¬ 
ishing  ten  new 
s  uper -dread¬ 
noughts,  right 
now,  all  at  once, 
we’d  think  we 
were  doing  some- 
thing.  But 
there’s  a  new  job 
just  been  created 
in  the  Navy;  and 
that  new  job  may 
actually  turn  out 
to  be  more  im¬ 
portant  and  more 
helpful  to  this 
countiy  than  ten 
new  super-dread¬ 
noughts — or  any 
number  of  them. 

For  what’s  the  trouble  with  our  Navy? 
Lack  of  aeroplanes?  Lack  of  submarines? 
Lack  of  mines?  Lack  of  really  fa%l  battle¬ 
ships?  And  so  on?  And  so  on?  Yes.  Con¬ 
gressman  Gardner  has  proved  his  charges. 


over  and  over  again,  out  of  the  official 
documents;  and  there’s  no  use  pretending 
he  hasn’t.  But  there’s  something  deeper — 
much  deeper. 

The  worst  trouble  with  our  Navy  is  an 
organization,  a  mis-  and  dtx-organization, 
which  could  take  the  best  navy  in  the  world 
and  in  ten  years  ruin  it  for  fighting  pur¬ 
poses. 

Our  Navy  is  divided  into  various  bureaus. 
The  Bureau  of  Navigation.  The  Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering,  etc.  These  bureaus  do 
not  refKjrt  to  any  man  who  knows  anything 
about  navying.  They  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  civilian;  and  he 
gives  them  their  orders,  their  technical  or¬ 
ders,  directly.  Imagine  that  system  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion! 

Imagine  Judge  Gary,  who  knows  nothing 
about  steel,  giving  orders  directly  to  the 
blast-furnace  department  and  to  the  Besse¬ 
mer  depwirtment  and  to  the  open-hearth  de¬ 
partment,  and  so  on,  without  any  technical 
men  in  between  him  and  them!  And  im¬ 
agine  them  without  any  way  of  getting  to¬ 
gether  and  of  doing  real  team-work  except 
through  the  jjerson  of  Judge  Gary,  who 
knows  nothing  about  steel! 

It’s  so  ludicrous,  it’s  so  destructive  of  all 
efficiency,  it’s  so  menacing  to  the  safety  of 
this  country,  that — well,  it’s  the  big  reason 
why  Admiral  Fiske  said  that  we  would  need 
five  years  to  make  our  Navy  as  good  a  fight¬ 
ing-machine  as  one  of  the  navies  of  Euroi)e. 

Compare  it  with  the  British  navy.  They 
have  a  “First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty’’  who 
is  a  civilian.  But  he  is  not  the  operating 
head  of  the  Navy.  The  operating  head  of 
the  Navy  is  the  Admiralty  itself.  The  Ad¬ 
miralty  is  a  board,  a  commission.  The 
“First  Lord’’  is  its  chairman.  He  comes  and 
goes,  depending  on  politics.  The  Admiralty 
remains.  It  governs  the  Navy.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Navy  has  a  technical  head,  a  permanent 
technical  head. 

The  American  Navy  has  a  political  hefid, 
a  changing  political  head. 

Now  the  new  “Chief  of  Operations” 
means  a  step  forward.  Secretary  Daniels 
has  done  it.  Let  Congressman  Gardner 
take  his  hat  off  to  him — for  once.  The 
“Chief  of  Operations”  will  have  command 
of  the  whole  navy  in  all  such  matters  as 
“fleet  maneuvers.”  It’s  a  step — a  big  one. 
But,  just  the  same,  it’s  not  the  whole  jour¬ 
ney  by  any  means! 
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It  gives  the  American  Navy  a  professional 
head  for  just  one  part  of  the  team-work  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  a  good  navy.  All  other  parts 
of  that  team-work  are  just  as  leaderless,  pro¬ 
fessionally,  as  they  ever  were.  And  Mr. 
Gardner’s  voice,  and  Mr.  Hobson’s,  will 
continue  to  have  every  right  to  be  loud  in 
the  land. 

A.  MODEST 
little  brown-eyed, 
black-  haired, 
twenty-five-year- 
old  apprentice 
doctor  in  New 
York,  by  the 
name  of  Plotz, 
has  discovered  a 
bacillus  which  is 
about  1-25,000  of 
an  inch  in  length 
and  which  is  con¬ 
victed  of  being 
the  cause  of 
Typhus  Fever. 

Typhus  Fever 
(a  quite  different 
thing  from  Ty- 
photd  Fever)  has 
had  a  long  and  vile  history.  It  devastated 
the  old  prisons  of  medieval  Europe  and  was 
called  “Jail  Fever.”  It  is  carried  from  one 
man  to  the  next  by  the  body-louse.  It 
attacks  men  in  crowds  in  filth.  So  it  at¬ 
tacks  the  Serbs  in  their  war-camps  to-day 
and  makes  Serbia  a  more  woeful  spectacle 
than  Belgium.  It  is  also  called  “Spotted 
Fever.”  Its  victims  have  spotted  skins. 
They  suffer,  too,  from  a  deep  mental — as 
well  as  physical— depression,  which  merges, 
within  about  two  weeks,  into  the  sleep  of 
death.  Typhus  has  earned  its  place  among 
the  diseases  for  which  we  reserve  the  title 
of  “plague.” 

Typhus  has  claimed  its  martyrs  among 
men  of  science.  Dr.  Ricketts,  for  instance, 
went  from  among  us  to  Mexico  to  study  it 
— was  attacked  by  it — was  killed  by  it. 

Typhus  is  not  an  epidemic  disease  in  the 
United  States,  but  individual  cases  are 
found,  particularly  in  certain  seaboard 
cities. 

Dr.  Plotz — Harry  Plotz — destined  to  a 
place  among  the  great  discoverers  of  the 
causes  of  diseases — was  bom  in  Paterson, 


New  Jersey,  in  1890.  He  is  a  product  of 
the  regular  public  schools  and  of  Columbia 
University.  In  1913  he  had  a  busy  year. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Collie  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  the  head  of  his 
class;  he  won  an  appointment  as  an  “in¬ 
terne”  at  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital;  and, 
in  December,  he  segregated  and  isolate  and 
otherwise  discovered  and  nailed  down  the 
Typhus  Fever  Bacillus — which  nasty  little 
animal  was  later  formally  christened  by  Dr. 
William  H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  the  Bacillus  Typhi  Exanthe- 
malici. 

Dr.  Plotz’s  modesty  appears  plainly  when 
he  is  interviewed.  He  spends  no  time  ad¬ 
miring  himself  as  a  discoverer.  He  admires 
the  newspaper  reporters — who  discovered 
his  photograph,  which  he  himself  had  lost 
and  had  never  been  able  to  find.  He  thinks 
that  if  he  had  their  talents  for  discovery  he 
could  solve  all  this  world’s  scientific  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  few  years. 

Having  cornered  the  typhus  bacillus.  Dr. 
Plotz  made  a  protective  vaccine  to  fight  it; 
and  a  supply  of  this  vaccine  is  now  being 
taken  to  Serbia  by  Dr.  Hans  Zinsser,  who 
himself  has  been  inoculated  with  it.  Its 
value  in  making  people  “immune”  to  Ty¬ 
phus  Fever  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 

Whereupon  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  had 
never  seen  a  list  of  the  important  diseases  of 
the  human  race  with  answers  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions: 

Has  the  germ  of  this  disease  been  discov¬ 
ered? 

Whether  the  germ  of  it  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  or  not,  is  there  a  '‘remedy”  which  is  a 
regular  specific  “cure”  for  it?  By  “remedy” 
we  mean  a  serum  or  a  drug — not  surgery  or 
nursing.  And,  of  course,  no  remedy  will  ef¬ 
fect  a  cure  in  every  case.  But  is  there  a  rem¬ 
edy  which  is  standard  and  specific  and  which 
can  be  expected,  normally,  to  ejffect  a  cure? 

Finally,  going  back  from  cure  to  preven¬ 
tion,  are  there  standard  specific  methods  by 
which  the  individual  person  can  be  made  im¬ 
mune  to  this  disease  or  by  which  the  whole 
community  can  be  protected  against  the  spread 
of  it,  so  that  it  can  be  stamped  out? 

Accordingly,  we  went  to  work  and  we 
made  a  list  of  the  kind  above  outlined  and 
we  sent  it  to  various  scientific  men  for  in¬ 
spection  and  correction,  and  we  herewith 
present  it  to  our  readers.  We  believe  that 
this  list  contains  the  latest  and  best  infor¬ 
mation  possible. 


HARRY  PLOTZ 
FINDS  A  NEW 
BACIUUS- 
AND  HERE’S  A  LIST 
OF  CONQUERED 
DISEASES 
AND  OF  SOME 
NOT  CONQUERED 
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In  reading  it,  you  will  observe  that  some¬ 
times,  as  in  infantile  paralysis,  the  germ  has 
been  found,  but  no  “cure”  and  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  “prevention”  has  followed.  In  the  case 
of  yellow  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  germ 


is  still  undiscovered,  but  measures  of  preven¬ 
tion  are  com{^etely  successful.  Also,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  the  diseases  of 
childhood,  as  a  group,  seem  to  be  especially 
difficult  to  understand  and  to  conquer. 


Prevention.  Are  there  lucceMful  meaeu  re* 
Hm  Germ  Cure.  !•  there  a  aerum  tor  makins  the  individual  immune  to  it 

Been  Found?  or  specific  drug  for  it  ?  or  for  protecting  the  whole  community 

against  epidemics  of  it  ? 


Bubonic . 

..Yes  . 

...Yes.  Serum.  Reduces . 

Plague 

mortality.  But  only 
moderately  successful. 

Cancer . 

.No... 

. No . 

Cholera . 

.Yes . . 

Diphtheria. . . . 

.Yes... 

.Yes.  Senun:  Antitoxin . 

Hookworm . . . , 

,  .Yes.. 

..Yes.  Drug:  Thymol . 

Infantile  Par-. 

..Yes.. 

. No . 

alysis 

Malaria . 

..Yes.. 

Measles . 

.No... 

. No . 

Meningitis . . . . 

.Yes... 

_ Yes.  Serum.  Reduces . 

mortality. 

Pellagra . 

,  .No  . . 

. No . 

Pneumonia. . . 

.  Yes  .. 

. No . 

Scarlet  Fever. . 

.  .No  .. 

. No . 

Smallpox  .... 

..No.. 

. No . 

Syphilis . 

.Yes. ., 

. Yes.  Drug:  Salvarsan _ 

Tetanus . 

.Yes.. 

. Yes.  Serum:  Antitoxin _ 

(Lockjaw) 

Reduces  mortality. 

Vaccination  will  make  the  indi¬ 
vidual  immune  for  a  short  time. 
Epidemics  can  be  stopped,  by 
certain  general  health  measures. 

No 

Same  as  above. 

The  diphtheria  antitoxin  is  a  pre¬ 
ventive  as  well  as  a  cure. 

Hookworm  can  be  eradicated  from 
the  community  by  certain  gen¬ 
eral  health  measures. 

Unsatisfactory. 

Malaria  can  be  eradicated  from 
the  community  by  certain  gen¬ 
eral  health  measures. 

Unsatisfactory. 

Unsatisfactory. 

No 

Unsatisfactory. 

Unsatisfactory. 

Vaccination  for  the  individual; 
sanitation  for  the  community. 

Yes 

The  tetanus  serum  is  preventive 
as  well  as  curative. 


Tuberculosis. .  ..Yes . No . “Right  Living”  checks  its  spread. 

T\’phoid  Fever  .Yes . No . Vaccination  will  prevent  it  in  in¬ 

dividuals  and  sanitation  will 
check  it  in  communities. 

Typhus  Fever .  .Yes . No . Vaccination  now  being  tried  out. 

Whooping- . Yes . No... . No  ^ 

cough 

Yellow  Fever. .  .No . No . Epidemics  can  be  completely  con¬ 

trolled  by  general  health  meas¬ 
ures. 


REGRETS.  In  the  March  mue  of  EVERBODY’S,  in  an  article  on  Billy  Sunday  by  Peter  Qark  Macfarlane,  there 
was  a  mistake  made  with  regard  to  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Macfadw  said  that  the  Chamber 
~declared  the  license  of  the  liquor  traftc  and  in  favor  of  national  prohibition.**  But  it  didn’t  Mr.  Macfarlane 

and  EVERYBOrS  MAGAZINE  express  regrets  for  this  error. 


